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York, on the point of starting for Kurope, 
where he resides at this present writing. 


was at the Astor Huuse, in New- 


This was in July, 1853, and a month or 
two after a visit which I paid him at 
Bordentown, New-Jersey. I had known 
Read more or less intimately for five or 
six years, during which time he had writ- 
ten some of his best poems, and taken a 


BUCHANAN 


THEN IT last saw Bucuanan Reap he | 


trip to Europe for the benefit of his health. | 


His home was in the west, at Cincinnati, 
[ think ; but after his return from Europe 


he came east, as far as Philadelphia, and | 


finally to Bordentown. 

Bordentown is a charming residence for 
a painter or poet. For my own part I 
could willingly live and die in just such a 
place : the only change I could wish would 
be to have it nearer New-York, or some 
other equally large city. 

It was a bright morning in May, when, 


Vou. VI.—22 


READ. 


in company with a friend, | 
one of those 


started for 
calm 
“The 
usurper of the vale, ralls the 
engine, whirled us on and on, past fields 


Bordentown ; sweet 
days which one remembers long. 


* as Read 


and farm-houses, in and out of towns and 
villages, across rivers, along the margin 
of canals, and dropped us at Bordentown, 
and was out of sight before we knew 
where we were. 

Read’s home was at the end of the vil- 
lage, as far as we could judge, and near 
the edge of a high piece of ground which 
overlooked the river. It was an old-fash- 
ioned country house, with yellow brick 
front, and, I think, red boarded sides. On 
the side nearest the river lav the garden, 
some thirty feet in breadth and at least 
two hundred in length, a wilderness of 
grass and spring flowers. Violets grew 
wild everywhere, violets of all sizes and 
colors; here and there were plants and 
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bushes, rose-trees not yet in bloom, lilacs 
and almond blossoms, and against the side 
of the house a wall of shrubbery in which 
grew the yellow flowers they call African 
roses. It was not a fine garden, horticul- 
turally speaking, nor a well-kept one ; on 
the contrary, it bore everywhere traces of 
neglect; but it delighted us for all that, as 
did the poet’s house, with its wide entry, 
its broad stairease, and its huge poetical 


parlors. 

Neither Read nor his wife, the Mary” 
of his poems, was at home when we 
arrived. ‘* He had gone off fishing for a 
few hours,” the servant said; ** but we 


were expected, and she hoped we would 
A good 


and 


be comfortable till he returned.” 
dinner helped to make us comfortable ; 
the society of Read’s two children, Alice, 
“The Light Home,” little 
Lilian, charmed us into a forgetfulness of 


of our and 


time. 
Alice was at that time seven or eight 


vears old, slight, graceful, and womanly 


‘‘a little old woman,” we 


There was a 


in demeanor ; 


said to ourselves. grave 
conceit in her conversation, such as we 
Had She knew that 


she was a poet’s child ; that “ papa’ had 


never before seen. 
written verses about her; and she meant 
to write verses herself. 
But it Lilian, 
that we lost 


was to ‘Little Lily,” 
a clear case of 
love at first sight. the 
deal of a fairy child ; beautiful, winning, 


our hearts ; 


She was heau 


fantastic and quaint, and so petite! Why 


we almost feared to touch her. She 


weighed next to nothing, 
the feeling that her bones were pipe-stems, 


and gave you 
and liable to be snapped at any moment. 
She had long straight hair, almost white ; 
creat staring blue eyes, round, strange, 
and cold as precious stones; and a sweet 


And 


and 


marble-like face. then her 
the 
thing in the world, so sweet and piping— 


No matter how will- 


white 


voice—it was tiniest prettiest 
a musical whisper ! 
ing you might be to gratify her whims, 
and she had many, you would be sure to 
feign a non-compliance, for the pleasure 
of hearing the little fairy say, and look, 
her irresistible ‘* please !”’ 

We romped and played with the chil- 
dren till twilight, when Read and his wife 
returned, ‘They were a curious little 
couple, as petite for grown people as Alice 
The portrait at 


and Lilian for children. 
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the head of this paper is a faithful copy | 











of a drawing by Mr. Alexander Lawrie, a 
crayon artist of Philadelphia. It is a fair 
likeness of Read’s face in repose ; but Jit 
hardly does justice to its flitting expres- 
He was 
not dressed up when we met him that 
night at Bordentown; but tumbled 
dusty, as a man is apt to be after a day’s 


It is Read dressed up. 


sions. 
and 


fishing, and burned with the sun; a minia- 
ture sportsman, 

I am not good at guessing the height 
of my friends. But for a vague notion 
of mine that a six-footer is a tall fellow, I 
am like the Hibernian, who was five foot 
ten, or ten foot five, he didn’t know which! 
When J say, then, that Buchanan Read is 
somewhere near five feet, the reader will 
please to understand that he is below the 
common height, a dapper, slight-made 
man. 
women—* for protection,” 


Little men generally marry tall 
the tal) 
Not needing protection, or for some 


say 
men. 
other reason equally good, Read married 
an estimable little dame of his own size. 

They were a quaint little couple ; and 
them and the children 
that night at tea, drawn around a large 
table, in the huge parlor of that old- 
fashioned country house at Bordentown, 


when we sat with 


we could not but internally smile, (may 
the gods of hospitality forgive us !) it was 
so much like children playing at house- 
keeping : 

The next day we had some _ pleasant 
chats and rambles around Bordentown. 
The lion of the town is the old Bonaparte 
estate, which we visited with Read and 


his wife. ‘The Bonaparte estate is not 
what it was fifteen or twenty years ago, 
portions of it having been cut up and sold 
for building lots; besides, it has passed 


into the hands of an English gentleman, 


who has but little reverence for its old 
associations and landmarks. He has torn 
down the old Bonaparte mansion, and 


some of the outhouses, and built himself 
a large stone villa in the Italian style, a 
glaring white pile, not much in keeping 
with the ruinous old grounds in which it 
stands. ‘That, however, is his business, 
and not mine. 

We 


grounds in 


the 
directions, charmed 


rambled over gentleman's 
various 
with their extent and wild pietiresque- 
ness. The ruins of something like the 
an ancient walk, on the western 
the fronts the 


river, a platform on the edge of a steep 


end of 


side of estate, where it 
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hill, pictures itself in my memory more 
vividly than all the rest of the estate. It 
was just the spot to stand and watch the 
sunset from, and I fancy Bonaparte must 
have used it for that purpose in his poet- 
ical moods. 

They have fine sunsets in Bordentown. 
I saw a never-to-be-forgotten one with 
Read from the brow of a hill just beyond 
his house. Below us, I might almost say 
under us, lay the river, stretching away 
dimly in the distance; over its opposite 
bank, a long irregular line of trees, houses, 
and woods, hung the evening sky painted 
with sunset, a soft red streak on the rim 
of the horizon, a stratum of gold above, and 
above that a flush of green light, dying in 
the darkening blue of the night. Green 
is not often seen at twilight, nor indeed at 
any other time in the sky; probably not 
one person in a hundred ever saw it there. 
Coleridge is the first English poet who 
has noticed it. 

‘All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 

Have I been gazing on the western sky, 
And its peculiar tint of yellow green.” 
(Dejection, an Ode.) 

The river was as smooth as glass, a 
perfect mirror of its own banks and the 
changing sky. Here and there a few 
vessels were moored, their long spars and 
black ropes shadowed on the water; and 
along the piers glimmered ghostly build- 
ings. The beautiful I 
could not realize it. It was a Dutch land- 
scape, done after the manner of Claude. 
Even Read, who affects not to like his 
own art, was impressed by that picturesque 
He commented on its beauties, 


picture was so 


sunset. 
talked about poetry with me, and gave me 
a running sketch of his own life. I asked 
him to write it down for me, but he was 
too lazy. I remember its drift, and some 
passages quite distinctly. ‘Take this, then, 
good reader, for a lite of Buchanan Read. 

Thomas Buchanan Read was 
1822 in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 


born in 
where he passed his boyhood. Chester 
County is the birthplace of Bayard Taylor 
also, and the two young poets might have 
been seen in swaddling clothes at nearly 
the same time. The face of the country 
in Chester County, and, in my way of 
thinking, in most of Pennsylvania, is rath- 
er English than American, being more 
regular and cultivated than in any other 
the Union. Everywhere you 


State in 


catch glimpses of landscape which might | 
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have stepped from the pictures of the best 
English masters. 

Judging Read and Taylor by their poe- 
try, one would never guess that they came 
from the same state, hardly from the same 
continent, or that their early sense of 
beauty was fed from the same earth and 
sky. The landscapes of Read are those 
of Pennsylvania, while T'aylor’s are trop- 
ical and oriental. ‘T'aylor’s poems are full 
of far-off peaks, blue gorges, and illimitable 
wastes of plain; Read’s are the sweetest 
cabinet pastorals. A mere child, the fu- 
ture painter and poet must have had a 
fine feeling for the form and color around 
him, and considerable knowledge of its 
minute and subtile details, a knowledge 
which never left him; for his family, or 
some members of it, removing to Cincin- 
nati in his twelfth year, carried him with 
them, and he saw Pennsylvania no more 
till he attained his manhood. 

While living in Cineinnati Read began 
to feel the stirrings of ambition, and a 


| visit to the studio of Clevenger led him to 


think he would like to become a sculptor. 
He modeled awhile under that artist, and 
was in a fair way to became a sculptor, 
when his master started for Europe, and 
left him to his own resources. His hope of 
being a second Michael Angelo faded in air, 
and his disappointment was keen. There 
was, however, another branch of art yet 
untried—painting, and he resolved to em- 
brace it for a profession. He engaged 
himself to a house and sign-painter, if I re- 
member rightly, and, without instructions, 
took up the palette and brush, working in 
the shop during his leisure moments, and 
at home nights. Like most young artists, 
he had to ** make the pot boil” by paint- 
ing portraits. The Flamboroughs of Cin- 
cinnati and the adjacent towns knew and 
appreciated him ; and finally General Har- 
rison, (* good, easy man,”) then a candi- 
date for the presidency, consented to give 
him a sitting. I know not what the pub- 
lie thought of the President’s portrait, (of 
course it was exhibited,) but Read told me 
that it wasasad daub! The early artistic 
eareer of Read reminded me, while he 
was relating it, of that of the late Thomas 
Cole, a sketch of which may be found in 
our third volume. Like Cole, Read wan- 
dered from town to town, an art-peddler, 
as it were, undergoing all sorts of fortune, 
good, bad, and indifferent, now beautifying 
the freckled features of some rustic belle, 
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and now making some monster of a back- 
woodsman hideous. 

In 1840 Read removed to Boston, where 
he studied his profession more thoroughly 
than he could hope to do in the West, 
and entered into the holy bonds of matri- 
mony, taking unto himself the estimable 
little lady already About 
this time he began to write verses. It is 


mentioned. 


by no means an uncommon thing for an 
artist to be an amateur poet; there are 
not, and 


are good 


Living in a 


but few artists who 
musicians 
seems to make a man a Jack at al! trades. 
Ilow Read came to write his first verses, 


and what was the class of subjects of 


besides. studio 


which they treated, he never informed me ; 
they were doubtless epical, aiming above 
the standard of Milton. He met with lit- 
tle encouragement from his artistic and 
literary friends, and was on the point of 
forswearing the muse forever, (I dare say 
he had written several poetical farewells !) 
when the timely and generous praise of 
Longfellow decided him to_ persevere. 
* You will be a poet,” said the swan of 
Cambridge. The two poets were on the 
hest of terms, if I rightly interpret Read’s 
** Leaf from the Past.” 

The name of T. B. Read 


seen in the magazines, and in the poet’s 


was soon 


corner of country newspapers, attached to 


dainty poems. Graham numbered him 


imong his list of contributors, and sun- 


dry of the mammoth weeklies rejoiced in 


making him an * Our Own.” Some of 


i 
His 


best pieces were published anony- 


mously. I remember reading, in M’Mak- 
in’s old Courier, I think, a series, pur- 
porting to be from the pen of a Penn- 
svlvania miner —* Hazel Dell Poems.” 


Read's, few were at 


the time aware of it. 


though 
Ile wrote for the 


They were 
erles a collection of temale portraits, en- 
titled ** Love’s Gallery ;” but they did not 
happen to suit the editor, although they 
ire among the sweetest and truest poems 
that Read 
\merican taste. 

In 1844 or 1845 Tieknor & Co., of Bos- 


tor, published his first volume, a delicate 


has ever written. Such is 


little tome of about one hundred pages. It 
was cordially received, and appreciatively 
uoticed. In 1846 Read moved to Philadel- 
phia, still pursuing his art: while there 
he published a second volume ot poems, 
and entered into Mr. 
KE. H. Butler, a publisher of illustrated 


arrangements with 
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books, to edit a selection from the Ameri- 
can Female Poets. It was adorned with 
a number of steel engravings of some of 
our prominent poetesses, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Mrs. Osgood, Miss Lynch, Grace Green- 


' wood, ete., copied from portraits painted 


by Read himself. I have never seen the 
original pictures, (nor can I say that I 
wish to!) but if they are one-half as bad as 
the engravings, I would advise him to drop 
his palette and brush. Read’s “ Female 
Poets” is still a popular book, the Amer- 
ican public is so proud of native talent! 
In 1850 Read sailed for Europe. He 
spent a year in Italy—studying the old 
masters, I At Florence he 
made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. 


suppose, 


Returning by the way of 
while 


Browning. 
England he visited London, and 
there brought out an English edition of 
his poems, a quaint volume with vignettes 
by Kenny Meadows. It was very hand- 
somely praised by the English press; and 
shortly after Read’s arrival in the United 
States was, with one or two recent vol- 
umes of verse, Poe’s‘among the number, 
the subject of a now-notorious critique in 
the North British 
nounced him the best poet of America. 
The North British waked up his sleepy 
our sleepy 


Review, which pro- 


countrymen, (and some of 
bards too, but the wrong way!) and Read 
found himself a great man for a small one. 
An enlarged American edition of his po- 
In July. 1853, (and 
this brings me back to my starting point.) 
Read started for Europe the second time, 


ems was the result. 


wife and children, bag and baggage, and 
found rest for the sole of his foot in Flor- 
ence, la belle Florence, 
poor painters and poets. 

As a painter, Read is not entitled to 
With the exception 


the paradise of all 


much consideration, 
of a iew historical and faney pieces, he has 
ILis 


not above the average, al- 


confined himself to portrait painting. 
portraits are 
though their tone and expression are pleas- 
ing. When he started for Europe the 
last time he took out commissions to the 
amount of two or three thousand dollars. 
Some of them have arrived, among others 
“The Ivory Carver,” an illustration of 
Mr. George H. Boker’s of that 
name. It is said to be a fine picture. 
Mr. Boker possesses a beautiful Milton 


poem 


from Read's pencil; and Mr. Hammersley, 
to whom Read dedicated his second vol- 
ume, a superb Dante, for which Browning 


s 
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sat, wearing the very head-dress of the 
illustrious Florentine. 

Read the poet is a different person from 
Read the painter. His poetry is not only 
the best of its kind in this country, but the 
best of the kind in the world. ‘There is 
nothing like it in English literature. It 
has many faults and many excellences. 
Its chiefest fault is a too frequent use of 
pretty conceits, fanciful similitudes; its 
chietest excellence a dainty picturesque- 
ness. Daintiness in some form or other,— 
in language or thought, in the grouping 
of objects, or general tone,—is a marked 
feature of all Read’s poetry. 

His mind is a feminine, not to say a 
girlish mind—easily impressed by what it 
comes in contact with—haunted by deli- 
He has but little strength, 
and no subtlety in his nature ; he sees but 


eate ideals. 


one side of an object, and seldom looks at 
His 
grandest imaginatidns do not exceed the 
His torte is 
In many instances, says the 


that ina philosophical point of view. 


fancies of the greater poets. 
deseription. 
London Critic, his descriptions are fear- 
fully distinct. We not only see the scene 
that he reanimates from the plastic re- 
sources of his brain, but we feel its influ- 
ence creeping and mingling with our fancy 
Deso- 
lation or ruin—whether it be a cottage in 


till soul and sense are pervaded. 


an English valley, or a mastless ship on 
a strand, or Pompeii—is the saddest of 
earthly things. Its invisible hand knocks 
at the human heart and tells it that it is 
dust, though it has hatreds and affections, 
hopes and ambitions now. Never was 
their desolation more vividly displayed 
than by Buchanan Read in his description 
deserted It is a volume of 


ot a quay. 


four lines :— 
“The old, old sea, as one in tears, 
Comes murmuring with its foamy lips, 
And knocking at the vacant piers, 
Calls for its long-lost multitude of ships!’ 
Were I to say what seems to me the 
weakest point of Read’s poetry, and what 
I would like to have weeded out of it, it 
would be faney,—that seeming help, but 
real drawback to its beauty. Beauty is 
always intaet in itself—a perfect whole—a 
spiritual thing; fancy is never more than 
a part, and always belongs to the outward, 
and consequently diminishes beauty when- 
ever associated with it. There is, to be 
sure, a class of poems which are really 


improved by conceits and comparisons, for 
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the simple reason that the poems would 
otherwise have no vitality. They prop 
them up; and although props are rather 
unsightly things, it is better to let them 
remain than to have the flimsy edifices 
tumbling about our ears. A passage in 
Talk” takes a right 
and gives the fancifu! 
poets a hard blow. “ The rapt one with 
the godlike forehead ” is talking of Klop- 
stock. ‘ As to sublimity, he had, with all 
Germans, one rule for producing it; it 


Coleridge’s *“ Table 
view of this matter, 


was, to take something very great, and 
make it very small in comparison with 
that which you wish to elevate. Thus. 
for example, Klopstock: * As the gardener 
goes forth, and seatters from his basket 
seed inte the garden; so does the Creator 
seatter worlds with his right hand.’ There 
worlds, a large object, are made small in 
the hands of the Creator ; consequently the 
Creator is very great.” 

It Read goes down to posterity he will 
be more admired, it seems to me, for his 
little bits of scenery, than anything else 
in his poetry. His themes are not re- 
markable for depth or originality ; that is, 
they are not great, nor always strikingly 
new; he exhibits no knowledge of the 
mysteries of human passion; sentiment is 
his limit; but in landseape, in the art of 
painting scenery so that you see it, and 
feel it, he has no superior among the 
moderns, except Alfred Tennyson. The 
author of the critique in the North Brilish 
(understood to be Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
a friend of ‘Tennyson,) quotes Read's 
“Closing Scene” as his best specimen 
of landscape painting, and prefers it to 
| Gray’s * Elegy.” I cannot agree with 

him in his preference, but I admire the 
locale of the “ Closing Seene.” I know 
| of no other poem in which a similar land- 
| scape is painted; which gives one so 
strange and so true a feeling of autumnal 
| days—‘‘ the saddest of the year.” The 
dying year walks in his realm of leafless 
trees; the gray barns look from the lazy 
hills over the wide vales and their waters: 
the woodman hews his wood with muffled 
blows; the quail pipes in the stubble ; the 
crow cro.ks, and tue pheasaut drums i. 
the vale. 


“All sights are mellow’d and all sounds sub- 


dued.”’ 
| Asa poem the “ Closing Scene” stands 
}in need of compression. It would be 
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better, too, were the last seven stanzas 
omitted. ‘The oneness of the composition 
ends with the eleventh stanza; what 
follows—the picture of the white-haired 
matron plying her wheel—seems an after- 
thought. Such a figure, properly intro- 


duced, 


s not out of keeping with the 
landscape ; but as Read introduces it, or 
rather tacks it on, it most assuredly ts. 
There is too much nature for the human 
interest; the background is better finish- 
ed, and of more consequence than “ the 
center of the scene.” Again, when Read 
says that 


‘All sights are mellow’d and all sounds sub- 


dued,” 


he anticipates his effect by making the 
very criticisms that his reader should 
make, after finishing the poem. 

Here, however, is something nearly 
perfect. It is from * An Invitation,” in- 


scribed to George Hammersley :-— 
‘The winds unkennel’d round the casement 


The shelter’d hound makes answer in his 

ream, 

And in the hayloft, hark! the cock at nine 
Crows from the dusty beam, 

‘The leafless branches chafe the roof all nicht, 
Aud through the house the troubled noises 


While, like a ghostly presence, thin and white, 


“Come, then, my friend, and this shall seem no 
Thor 
Come when October walks his red domain, 
Or when November from his windy floor 
Winnows the hail and rain: 


And when old winter through his fingers 


numb 
Blows till his breathings on the windows 
cle ums 
And when the mill-wheel spiked with ice is 
dumb 


Within the neighboring stream.” 


‘“'The Summer Shower” is one of those 
fresh and simple things that go straight- 
way to the heart of the world; we have 


ill seen just such delightful rains 


THE SUMMER SHOWER 


‘Before the stout harvesters falleth the grain, 
As wl the strong storm-wind is reaping the 
1 i 
And ters the boy in the briery lan¢ 
t yonder aslant comes the silvery rair 
L 1 r lin f spears brightly bu vd 
) 
ind tall, 





*Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet, 

It dashes the dust with its numberless feet. 

Like a murmurless school, in the leafy retreat, 

The wild birds sit listening, the drops round 
them beat; 

And the boy crouches close to the blackberry 
wall, 


“The swallows alone take the storm on their 
wing, 

And, taunting the tree-shelter’d laborers, sing. 

Like pe bbles the rain breaks the face of the 
spring, 

While a bubble darts up from each widening 


ring; 
And the boy, in dismay, hears the loud shower 
fall. 


‘But soon are the harvesters tossing the 
sheaves; 

The rebin darts out from its bower of leaves: 

The wren peereth forth from the moss-cover'd 
eaves 5 

And the rain-spatter’d urchin now gladly per- 
celves 

That the beautiful bow bendeth over them all.” 


One more quotation and we have done 


“MIDNIGHT. 


‘The moon looks down on a world ef snow, 
And the midnight lamp is burning low, 
And the fading embers mildly vlow 

In their bed of ashes soft and de« p: 
All, all is still as the hour of death 
I only hear what the old clock saith, 
And the mother and infant’s easy breath, 


That tlows from the holy land of Sleep. 


‘Say on, old clock—I love you well, 
For your silver chime, and the truths you tell. 
Your every stroke is but the knell 
Of hope, or sorrow buried deep ; 
Say on—but only let me hear 
The sound most sweet to my listening ear, 
Che child and the mother breathing clear 
Within the harvest-ticlds of Sleep. 
‘Thou watchman, on thy lone ly round, 
I thank thee for that w hing sound: 
The clarion cock and the baying hound 
Not less their dreary vigils keep ; 
Still hearkening, I will love you all, 
While in each silent interval 
I hear those dear breasts rise and fall 
Upon the airy tide of Sleep. 


“Old world, on time’s benighted stream 





ep down till the stars of morning Leam 

From orient shores—nor break the dream 
That calms my love to ple sure de 

Roll on, and give my bud and rose 

lhe fullness of thy best repose, 

The blessedness which only flows 


Along the silent realms of Sleep.” 


Sinee Read has been at Florenee he has 


written a poem on an (merican subject 0 


between five and six thousand lines. t 
is entitled “The New Pastoral,” and is 
now in course of publication in Phila- 


delphia. 
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PICTURES OF WAR. 


awit within a couple 
) years the Christian 
world has, for a quarter of 
a century, been indulging 
the hope that the progress 
of civilization, and espe- 
cially the new and multi- 
plied ties of commerce and 
navigation, had about ren- 
dered any great or general 
war impossible in Christ- 
endom—that international 
amity had at last been 
placed on such a basis of 
mutual and material inter- 
ests as could not be shaken 
by the caprices or passions 
of kings. Murope has, 
however, just learned the 
fallacy of this hope by one 
of the most terrible con- 
flicts recorded in the his- 
tory of human barbarities. 
The improved instruments 
of war seem only to give 
it increased horrors, and 
the hope of the world for a 
permanent reign of peace 
is made again dependent 
upon the hope of a perma- 
nent reign of justice—the 





moral sentiment, in other words, of man- | the Night Campfire and Sentinel Guard, 


kind. 


the Reveille, the Return, and the Home 


Mackay, in his ‘* Salamandrine,” de- | of the Soldier. We give these pictures, 
picts war in its suecessive scenes of the | more effectively delineated by the artist 
Morning Gathering, the Battle Slaughter, | than the bard. 





THE MORNING GATIIERING, 
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THE 


Coxp and misty broke the morn 


Through clouds and vapors dun, 
= t 
When thrice ten thousand men advanced, 


Elate 


To meet the foe in mortal strife 


with battles won, 
Ire rising of the sun.* 


its light 


Short was the day. but ere 
Had faded from the West, 
Ten thousand men lay cold and dead 


On earth’s enshrouded breast ; 


We sat 
walls of a quiet building 
the 

people—placid matrons, respe 
earnest youth 


one evening within the ] 
. a cust 
silent worship of Friends 
pee table el 
were calmly meeting for a testi- 
rainst war. Some persons, whose char- 
to mankind are such 
uldressed them. 
of the great 
re convincing through 


xcter and se 
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SENTINEL, 


And the snow where pass‘d those angry 
] g 


So virgin white before, [hosts, 
Was trodden black by prancing horse. 


Or dyed with human gore. 


And now 
The 
Cold, bitter eold, the stars shine out 
From the clear and frosty North ; 
And erisp and brittle to the tread 


*tis might.—and chill and bleak 


wind goes moaning forth ; 


Is the weary waste of snow : 


dieney, of warlike operations; and calculated, 
in money and wasted labor, their ruinous cost. 
With sarcastic ridicule, they depreciated the 
delusive renown of military prowess, and pro- 
tested iety demoralized by a 
process which, to mold the mechanical servility 
of the soldier, crushes the virtue of the citizen 
They unanimously adopted the report of the 
ind expressed a hopeful confidence 
future age, war shall be altogether 


against having so 


commiuttee, 
that, in a 
abolished. 

We have faith in the anticipation, that war 
The Author of 
our race has pledged his universe to the fulfill- 
ment of that promise. The prayer for the 
speedy securing of final peace is echoed in the ® 


shall some time or other cease. 








PICTURES OF WAR. 








THE CAMP-FIRE, 


Poor sad survivors of the fight! 
How shall they pass this wintry night, 
And brave the blasts that blow ? 


From hour to hour the sentries pace 
Their round, with blue, cold, shrunken face, 
And pray that morn would come 
Before its customary time ; 
(ir ere their tongues grow stiff and dumb, 
Or ere their very eyes congeal : 
For the sharp winds pierce into their flesh, 
Like javelins of steel. 


The forest-trees, at break of morn, 
Stood proudly every one ; 

The hoar-frost on their leafless boughs 
Shone brightly in the sun. 


hearts of all just men, as it is incessantly re- 
peated from all places of the lamenting earth. 
The violence done by man to man affects us 
with a sorrow that craves immeasurable ut- 
terance ; it would count the dropping blood with 
its own tears, 

Comparing the splendid exhibition of martial 
state, “the pomp and cireumstance of glorious 


war,” with the modest agency of retiring be- | 


Now here and there upon the earth 
Their trunks extended lie, 

To feed with logs the beacon fires 
That pour their smoke on high ; 

And merrily they hum and erash, 
And flush the winter sky. 


° ° 2 


* 2 C 


The shivering remnant of the host 
Is gather’d round about, 

Faint with the fighting of the day 
Or mounted in the rout. 


Close to the fires they gather all, 
To warm their freezing feet, 

And rub their stiff and torpid palms 
In the reviving heat. 


nevolence, the quiet protest of which it hap- 
pened to us then to witness, no method of op- 
position to the war spirit seemed likely to be 
more effective than a fair criticism of its 
wsthetic aspect. It is to strip off the mere- 
tricious finery in which the custom of slaughter 
has been decked by art, so that its hideous 
reality may be exposed; to do this, we must 
scrutinize its imposing accessaries, detect the 
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THE REVEILLE, 


And ever and anon they raise. 

With joyous shouts, the moldering blaze, 
'T'o scare away the wolves, that yell 

By the outposts of the sentinel, 
And the birds obscene that eroak and jar, 


And snuff the carnage from afar. 


And one fire, brighter than the rest. 
Is piled with chumps of oak, 
And weaves fantastie to the sky 


Blue wreaths of curling smoke 


false texture of the gaudy pageant, and reclaim 
from war the magnificence not its own. We 
deny, then, regarding in the outset its mere ex- 
ternal appearance, that a modern army, in the 
most perfect organization and equipment, af- 
fords a complete satisfaction to the eve of gen- 
uine taste. In all its brillianey of costume and 
of color, in all its symmetrical masses, it is yet 


Five-seore men are stretch’d around ; 
So weary worn are they, 

They could not sleep a sounder sleep 
If on eider-down they lay, 

With sheets and blankets white as nulk, 

And sheltering draperies of silk. 


A streak of radiance in the east 
Proclaim’d the coming day, 

And drum and fife and bugle-horn 
Announeed the reveille. 


a disfiguring perversion, not a graceful develop- 
ment, of nature, lhe human form, vigorous 
aud erect, is there; but drilling has shaped it 
into a constrained monotony of attitude. The 


faces of soldiery, succeeding each other at the 
same unvaried step, wear an impassive, indiffer- 
ent expression of blank and even vacuity. No 


manifestation is perceptible in this dull range, 





. 








THE 


And now the drums beat loud again, 
And trumps heroie blow ; 

Hach man of all that host is up, 
And marching o’er the snow, 





BATTLE-FIELD. 


To meet, ere setting of the sun, 
The legions of the foe ; 

To fight—to bleed—to groan—to die— 
And reap false glory out of wue. 








THE RETURN, 


of the bias of personal energy; the individual 
peculiarities even of bodily conformation, such 
as impart fresh interest to every single specimen 
we see of the brute animals, are in these men 
partially disguised and cramped by the rigid 
uniformity of their prescribed exercise. Neither 
to the faculties of the particular man, nor to 
the ideal type of the species, has there been 


any regard in the soldier’s education; but he 
has been trained into a machine of bones and 
muscles, calculated with precision to execute 
certain motions, adapted to the construction of 
that apparatus, manufactured by the iron-found- 
er, to which he is attached as a part of the same 


mechanism, Several thousand strong men, aided 


_ by mechanical and chemical contrivances, are 








800 


THI 


The meadows gleam with early flowers, 
It is the month of May ; 
The swallow in the cottage eaves 
Hfas built her nest of clay, 
And the rooks upon the castle tower 
Caw merrily all the day. 
The spring has follow’d the winter weary, 
(And peace come after a ruthless war ; 
The land rejoices, and children’s voices 
Weleome their fathers from afar. 


There are smiles of love on many a cheek ; 


sufficient to concentrate during a short time so 


much physical power as may produce very asto 
ry 


nishing effects. But if the violence of a shock, | 
the crashing force of missiles, the astounding 
noise of artillery, and the blaze of fire, are of a 


kind to compose a total of real sublimity ; how 


puny must all this brawling tumult of human 


fabrication appear when it is compared with 
the elements of nature in their awful strife, the 
vast and deep heavings of the tempestuous sea, 
the jageed darts of rending lightning from the 
summit of heaven, or when thunder breaks 
roaring out of the frownin blackness, and 
whirling eddies of the watery storm rush 


through the agitated air! 


From the view just offered of its external ap- 
pearances, we may infer that not the power or 
the pomp manifested in war have made it fit 
for poetical illustration. The battle-field is 


beset with sights and sounds of pain, to the 





SOLDIER 
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AT LOME, 


Many a fond wife sobs for gladness, 

And sheds more tears in excess of joy 
Than ever she shed in all her sadness. 

The wars are over——the 


peasants re- 


joice— 
Youths and maidens sit under the tree, 
While the elder people flock together. 
The rustic pipe makes musie simple, 
And young veins tingle, 
As love-looks mingle, 
And youth and passion their vows repeat. 


fancy not more agreeable than the loathsome, 
pestilential lazar-house. 

The grim subject is capable of being invested 
with a certain kind of interest, in the exhibi- 
tion of personal fortitude during a crisis of pain 
and But it will not be difficult to 
prove that battle offers no peculiar, certainly 
exclusive, advantage to 
artistic effect. It depends, 
on suggesting, by means 


danger, 


no this species of 


as has been seen, 


of the representation 


of immediate or imminent suffering, the sense 
of man’s power to comprehend and defy extreme 
adversity, the exalted moral sentiment of a 


free will independent of physical compulsion 
If space allowed, we could provide both argu- 
ment and examples, and ample poetic precedent, 
for the of this 
imagination, not in the ghastly field of carnage, 
other relations of men to each other, to 
aud to supernatural realities. 


seeking materials sublime 


but in 
nature, 
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\ ERY early in Egyptian history do we | 


find the Pyramids, objects sufficiently 
distinct to assist the mind in an attempt 
to conceive of Egyptian antiquity. But 
where is the bridge that shall convey us 
from Abraham to Cheops? and, if we 
employ imagination for the purpose, how 
are we to get from Cheops to Menes, the 
founder of the empire? Whence, too, 
came Menes? And what and whence the 
city of This, where he prepared the way 
for building Memphis? Of fabulous eras 


anterior to Menes, gods 
of the first series eight, 
cvods of the second series twelve, 
demigods and manes, | say noth- 
ing, though this thick and far 
extending cloud adds to the mys- 
terious depth of Egyptian anti- 
quity, when the fancy tries to go 
back to its origin. 

While the extreme antiquity of Egyp- 
tian culture is now a settled point, con- 
siderable diversity of opinion prevails 
concerning its details; and diversity of 
opinion is a sure token of uncertainty. It 
is only within the last half century, and 
through the learned researches of such 
men as Champollion, Bunsen, and Lepsius, 
that we have been put on the right road 


for acquiring a knowledge of the originals 
| of the Egyptian state. This advantage 
| has been gained by the well-earned suc- 
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cess of those, and other eminent Egyptolo- 
gists, in deciphering the hieroglyphics of 
the Nile. 


characters, are a species of picture-writing, 


Those hieroglyphics, or sacred 


descriptive originally of things, and not 
sounds, but at a later period, of sounds 
as well as things ; which, till lately, were 
impenetrable mysteries, and, as mysteries, 
were supposed to contain the richest treas- 
ures of knowledge; but which, now that 
they have been laid open, prove, in their 
mythological, legendary, and half-histori- 
eal details, more serviceable indirectly 
than directly. Indeed, the translation of 
these signs into equivalent English sounds 
has not yet been brought to completion. 
On many points there still remains a diver- 
sity of opinion. Nor are the data or faets 
complete on which our expositors have 
worked. Nevertheless, the cardinal points 
have been ascertained. 

In order that you may understand how 
this result has been obtained, I must in- 
form you that there are in ancient authors 
various passages alluding to Egyptian his- 
tory. The famous Greek historian, He- 
rodotus, (B. C. 
universal history, has devoted one book 


150,) who wrote a sort of 
of his immortal work to Egypt. Of spe- 
cial value, too, is a long extract given by 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, from the 
writings of Manetho, an Egyptian priest, 
who, in the third century before Christ, 
composed, from original Egyptian au- 
thorities, a history of his native land. 
Hence, we possess a catalogue of kings 
of Egypt, running through thirty dynas- 
ties. ‘This long line of monarchs supposes 
so great a lengthening of the recognized 
chronology, or, in other words, requires 
the age of the flood to be carried back so 
far that Manetho’s authority was formerly 
But, from the 
recent exploration of Egypt, it has re- 


held in little estimation. 


ceived unexpected confirmation. The 
names of Manetho’s kings have been 
found on Egyptian monuments. Copies 
of those monuments now exist in the 


British Museum in plates and in books ; 
behold 


in their seats of honor, 


so that you may those »rimeval 


monarchs, sitting 
side, in long succession, It is 


broken ; 


scholars are 


side by 
true, the here and there 
and, it is equally true, that 
not certain that more of them than some 


line is 


admit did not reign cotemporaneously, so 
that to take the sum of their reigns as 
the basis of a correct chronology, would 
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give an undue Jength to the Egyptian an- 
There are, moreover, other points 
Nevertheless, by researches 


nals. 
of doubt. 
the most indefatigable, ingenuity the most 
acute, and learning the most varied and 
profound, scholzrs have at length succeed- 
ed in giving a generally reliable form to 
Egyptian chronology, the result of which 
is, that the date of the flood must be 
thrown back many centuries. 
The opinions of three most 
writers on the subject may be here men- 
tioned. The first I would refer to is 
Bockh, who, holding that the thirty dy- 
nasties of Manetho were intended to be 
all successive—that is, that they regu- 
larly followed each other—places the first 
year of Menes, the first king of Egypt, 
in the year 5702 before the birth of Christ. 
Not that he thinks that a real king of that 
The succes- 
As 


such, it of course represents no historical 


eminent 


name then began to reign. 
sion with him is one of calculation. 
reality. And no impartial mind, familiar 
with the subject, will deny that a thick 
and suspicious mist hangs over the springs 
of Egyptian chronology. <A different view 
is taken by Chevalier Bunsen. Consider- 
ing the dynasties as partly cotemporane- 
ous, and partly successive, he sets the 
commencement of the Egyptian kingdom 
in. the year 3643 B.C. 
sor of Egyptian Antiquities in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, holding with Bunsen that 
some of the monarchs reigned in different 


Lepsius, Profes- 


capitals at the same time, is led to fix on 
the year 3592 as that in which Menes be- 
gan his reign, and consequently as the first 
year of the Egyptian monarchy. That 
monarchy Lepsius divides into the Old 
Empire and the New Empire ; while by 
Bunsen three divisions are made, namely, 
the Old Empire, the Middle Empire, and 
the New Empire. 

The difference between the date assigned 
by Bunsen and that assigned by Lepsius 
is only 249 years. Yet such a difference 
is sufficient to show that absolute certainty 
has not been obtained. ‘There can, how- 
ever, be no risk in stating that our exist- 
ing chronological system must be extended 
at its commencement. The exact addi- 
tion which should be made cannot at pres- 
ent be stated. If, however, the figures 
given by Bunsen and Lepsius show a rea- 
son for interpolating at least 1,500 years 
in the line of the world’s annals, the defi- 
nite facts on which their calculation rests, 
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authorize as the date of 
the flood a much more re- 
mote epoch than any yet 
mentioned: for long ante- 
rior to Menes must that 
destructive event have 
taken place; since in his 
time, it appears, the earth 
had become peopled again, 
the arts had revived, and 
social disquiet had so sub- 
sided as to allow the foun- 
dations of civil government 
to be laid. While, how- 
ever, these considerations 
go to authorize the exten- 
sion of the line of time, 
in my judgment the line 
has already been unduly 
King Menes 
all, be little 
than a 


stretched. 
after 
substantial 


may, 
more 
creature begotten by sa- 
eerdotal credulity or na- 
tional vanity. 

Atthe same time, enough 
has been learned to show 
the necessity of the recon- 
our received 
The preval- 
ent system is often igno- 
rantly identified with the 
word of God. It is true 
that a series of dates is 
placed in the margin of 
our Bibles. But by what 
hand? The hand of man. 
We of course do not mean 
to deny the existence, in 
the text of Scripture it- 


struction ot 
chronology. 


self, of certain chronological data. These 
data, Sir Isaac Newton, Archbishop 


Usher, and numbers of others, have work- 
ed into a system. ‘That system, be it true 
or false, is their work, not its record. And 
while it is true that the Bible was given 
to men in order to lead them to God, not 
to teach them science, it is equally certain 
that in the Bible are found dates, which 
from the days of Solomon, if not from the 
exodus out of Egypt, present a series 
of perfectly reliable chronological points. 
The chronology of the Bible then carries 
us back, with entire certainty, several 
centuries anterior to the era of the found- 
ation of Rome, or the commencement of 
the Grecian Olympiads—the two great 
resting-places of classic history. With 














PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


the absolutely certain points of Egyptian 
history, the corresponding points of Bibli- 
cal chionology are in entire agreement, 
and a close and impartial study of the 
earliest records of the Hebrew people will 
give sufficient reason for extending the 
ordinary chronology to a considerable de- 
gree. 

Behold that tall fine figure, with a long 
spear and a flying cloak, urging his weary 
‘amel across the burning desert, accom- 
panied by a small band. It is the patri- 
arch Abraham, passing from Canaan into 
Kgypt. Nearly two thousand years after- 
ward, a small family of the poorer sort 
may be seen heavily treading the same 
hard and desolate way ; they are a father, 
mother, and child—the child an infant 
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borne in a pannier, carried by an over- 
loaded and famished ass. It is the Holy 
Family, flying from the bloodthirsty Her- 
od; and that child is Abraham’s spiritual 
descendant and Lord. The southern part 
of this same journey, so often accom- 
plished by fugitives from Canaan, now 
forms part of the high road from England 
to India. Fourteen stations connect Cairo 
with Suez, a distance of eighty-five miles, 
which twice every month are posted over 
in eighteen hours, in spite of all the hin- 
derances of hill, ravine, and sand ; while 
the silence of the desert is broken, and old 
forms of life which occasionally appeared 
there, as if they had come forth out of 
the night of antiquity, are replaced by the 
refinement, the opulence, the bustle, and 
the vulgarity of modern cities, shops, and 
quays. 

What was the condition of the country 
when Abraham’s eyes fell thereon? Give 
wings to your imagination, and accompany 
me. ‘Taking a south-easterly direction, 
pass through the Straits of Gibraltar, up 
the Mediterranean, and then, landing at 
Alexandria, go up the Nile to Cairo, the 
Arrived there, walk 
out to that plain a few miles to the west 


ancient Memphis. 


of the city and the river, and ascend the 
The labour is 
Others 


great pyramid of Gizeh. 
immense, but great is the reward. 
have preceded us in the achievement. 
On the 15th of October, 1842, the national 
flag of 
and crown. and its blue sword on a white 


Prussia, with its golden sceptre 


ground, floated from the top of that oldest 


almost the existence of the inhabitants. 
Observe how its bosom is covered with 
river craft. Some, rapidly drifting down 
the stream, are piled with corn, destined 
for shipment at Alexandria. There a 
gayer bark glides by; the pasha’s flag 
waving at the stern, proclaims the pres- 
ence of a bey or some other magnate on 
board, probably dispatched by the govern- 
ment to superintend the extortion of the 
imposts, to hasten the contribution of corn 
from a hard-working, starving peasantry, 
or on some similar errand of despotism. 
There you see a somber, dirty, dismal- 
looking boat, crowded with young blacks, 
some on deck, others thrusting their sable 
faces through the cabin windows. ‘They 
are slaves from the interior. 

The mountains which run along on both 
sides of the stream were of old peopled 


here and there with ascetics. Five thou- 


! . 
sand anchorites are said to have found a 


| home in those dreary cliffs. 





and highest of all the architeetural works | 


of man. ‘The feat was performed by Pro- 
fessor Lepsius, who thus celebrated his 
sovereign’s birthday, Stand, then, where 
that flag waved, and mark the objects of 
interest. Cast your eyes directly down 
in front as you look to the east and south. 
There you behold the valley of the Nile, 
a wide ocean in this season of overflow, 
(October,) everywhere inundated ; waters 
which, intersected by those serpentine em- 
bankments, broken by villages standing like 
islands out of the flood, fill the entire plane 
of the vale, and reach across to that moun- 


t Mokat- 


tam ; on the most northerly point of whieh 


tain chain which bears the name 


you behold the citadel of Cairo, rising 

above the town which lies there beneath. 
That river, the Nile, is the parent and 

the benefactor of the land. On its peri- 


odical overflow depends the welfare and 


And the his- 
torian Rollin reports that the city of Ox- 
yrinchus, in Lower Egypt, contained no 
less than 20,000 virgins and 10,000 monks, 
so that the monasteries could not receive 
them, and the monks lived over the gates 
and in the towers. And were you down 
there on the stream, you would be de- 
lighted to find yourself continually near 
palm groves, which, growing along the 
banks, nestle village after village within 
their luxuriant shade; but for which the 
fierce rays of the vertical summer sun would 
be almost intolerable, even to the natives. 
Observe how the slender trunks stand up 
like fairy columns. Above is a roof of 
waving green, inlaid with golden clusters 
of dates. During the inundation, while 
rowing through the intricacies of those 
groves, canopied by their beautiful foliage, 
you seem making your way through a 
vast portico of water-columns. Could you 


ascend that river, your eye would meet 


with a suecession of ruins—gifts from the 
ever-lengthening past to the ever-vanish- 
ing present. Midway, Thebes would at- 
tract your gaze, and bid your feet tarry 
amid wonders of art and triumphs of eivil- 
ization which Herodotus chronicled and 
Homer sang. Most, however, would you 
be delighted and awed by the sacred rel- 
ics of Philew, at the southern extremity of 
the land. ‘Temples and porticos, based 
upon grand substructions, and combining 
with the green palms the pyramidal pylon 


or gateway, towering high above all—the 




















whole mirrored in the river and backed by 
the mountains or shore. What a picture 
did the isle of Phile present of old! what 
grandeur in its ruin and desolation now ! 

Turn round, and look on that desert— 
the desert of Libya: observe, it is an 
ocean of sand, and desolate rock-hills, 
boundless, colorless, soundless, animated 
by no beast, no plant, no trace of human 
presence, not even by graves. Between 
the river and the desert is a desecrated 
necropolis, the burial-place of ancient 
Memphis, where all the resources of art 
were lavished to preserve inviolate the 
dead, whose ashes have long since min- 
gled with the sands, or been tossed to the 
winds, as if in derision of the care be- 
stowed on perishing dust, or in reproof of 
the idolatrous worship there paid of old 
to the corpses of dead men and women. 
Yes, those are the mummy-pits; those 
are the tombs whence have been taken 
the mummies of our collections. 

From this our lofty position what a land- 
scape spreads out around us! and, with 
the view, what a flood of reminiscences! 
Over those hills and from the desert be- 
yond, came that wanderer in search of 
food whom I pictured to you just now ; 
and these pyramids he beheld, for in his 
time they had stood many centuries. In 
the plain below, on which those huge 
structures cast their shadow, is the repre- 
sentative of that Memphis where lived 
the monarchs on one of whose graves we 
stand. In that same city dwelt Joseph, 
ruling the country under one of the wisest 
and mightiest Pharaohs of the new em- 
pire. Further on to the left of the Mokat- 
tam mountains, where you see the fertile 
plain border the eastern arm of the Nile, 
on the other side of Heliopolis, the city of 
On, whence Joseph took his wife—a city 
still distinguishable by its solitary obelisk 
—begins the fruitful country of Goshen, a 
district specially suited to a pastoral peo- 
ple like Jacob and his sons. From that 
part, Moses led the Israelites forth to the 
Syrian wilderness, raising a horde of fugi- 
tive slaves into a great nation, and making 
that nation God’s “ peculiar people.” Al- 
most can we from this height recognize 
that ancient fig-tree on the way to Heli- 
opolis, near Matarieh, beneath the shade 
of which, according to the legends of the 
land, Mary rested with the Holy Child. 

How many thousands of pilgrims from 
all nations have sought these wonders of 
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the world before our days, and stood where 
we stand, on the apex of the pyramid of 
Cheops, where we see beneath us the re- 
markable grave-field whence the Moses- 
rod of science summons forth the shadows 
of the mighty dead! The inner walls of 
those mausoleums still bear, fresh and dis- 


| tinct, after the lapse of centuries, the whole 
| 7 ’ . ‘“f . . . 
of Egyptian life in paintings, executed 


| sepulchres. 


when that life was passing before the 
painter’s eye. The old life of Egypt may 
indeed be said to live everlastingly in its 
Not merely in the sepulchral 
caverns below, however, but also on tem- 


| ples and tombs in all parts of the land, 


| Thebes they are very numerous. 


are these instructive paintings found. At 
Out of 


| Thebes the most interesting are those of 
| the funeral grottos of Sivah, Kab, and 
| Beni-Hassan. 


The Beni-Hassan pictures are perhaps 
the most remarkable for full and cireum- 
stantial details of private every-day life. 
As you leave the glare of daylight, and 
pass the threshold of the tomb, the vail of 
three thousand years seems suddenly lifted 
up. Yon enter the houses and fields of 
the ancient inhabitants, and witness their 
labors and their diversions. Among the 
subjects are agricultural seenes—plowing, 
sowing, reaping, and housing the produce 
in granaries—all going on under your own 
eyes; boat-making, pottery-manufacture, 


| basket-manufacture, military and gymnas- 


tic exercises, hunting, wrestling, dancing, 
tumbling; musical entertainments, with 
performers of both sexes; the trial of a 


| delinquent, and the bastinado ; collections 


| 


of birds of splendid plumage; vases and 
furniture. In these 
tinually struck with the close resemblance 
of ancient customs, instruments, and uten- 
sils to those that are now in use. A yoke 
of oxen plowing, with the rustie behind, 
might be taken for a modern scene in the 
neighboring fields of Beni Hassan. And 


scenes, one is con- 


| just as the monkish architects of the mid- 


dle ages gave expression to the ridiculous 


|and grotesque conceits of their brains in 


sarved bosses, with which they adorned 
the exterior of their churches, or in the 
earved seats with which they furnished 


‘the stalls of the choir, so the Egyptian 


painters indulged their creative art in freaks 
of imagination and strokes of satire which 
recall some of the most effective drawings 
of the Parisian or London Charivari. 

But we have occupied our elevated spot 
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The three great pyramids 
1 of Gizeh are the chief of an 


— sinks into the cultivated 


| r assemblage of sepulchral 

/ | ? i | works, once the cemetery 

/ . J a \ | of the rich and noble Mem- 

/ | { (20. Pt _\ | phis. The far-famed group 

/ \ ~~ are based on a ledge of rock, 

| \ 2 seventy or eighty feet high, 

_——_ _ rising out of a swell in an 

j Pp arid waste, just where it 
| 


4 


RELATIVE DIMENSIONS OF THE COLOSSEUM AND GREAT PYRAMID, 


long enough. 
are gathering around. 
singular and interesting, but under an au- 
tumnal sunset it is beautiful. 
sinks behind a grove of palms, in a golden 
sky, upon which their most delicate feath- 
erings are distinctly deseribed. A rich 
amber light glows over the landscape, and 
makes the meanest and most uncouth ob- 
jects look beautiful. But come, let us 
descend; for the twilight is very brief; 
soon the feeblest star will have lighted its 
lamp, and the black vault of heaven seem 
thickly studded with brilliants. 

On those skies, and those celestial phe- 


Egypt is always | 


lands, and between five and 


six miles from the Nile. 


The shadows of evening | On leaving Gizeh, on the river bank, op- 


posite old Cairo, the pyramids rise before 


| you, glittering white against the blue sky ; 


The sun | 


but the flatness of the plain, and the purity 


| of the atmosphere, deceive the eye as to 


their distance, and consequently their size. 
You appear almost at their base while 
several miles really intervene. As you 
advance, they unfold their gigantic dimen- 
sions ; but you must have been some time 


| 
on the spot, your eye must have repeat- 
edly traveled along the Great Pyramid, 


nomena, Abraham looked, and, while he | 


looked, adored their Maker. By the deep- 
colored waters of that swelling and tructi- 
fying stream were his eyes saluted, and 
there he learned that God’s goodness was 
not confined to either the country of his 
birth or the country of his adoption. The 
Egypt of to-day is pretty much the Egypt 
of two thousand or four thousand years 
ago. In regard to great national objects, 
therefore, we need incur 
asked whether or not they fell under the 


no 


patriarch’s eye. 
stance, was tenanted in his days, and was 
doubtless surveyed by him. 


may be said of the Pyramids. Temples, 


risk when | 
| built by Cheops, (the Chufu of 


| 


That necropolis, for in- | 


The same | 


too, of the hugest proportions then bur- | 


dened the soil, though the style of the 
architecture 
than it afterward became. 

of that monarch himself must 


and massive 

The tomb 
now receive some attention. 
is the Great Pyramid. What an idea of 
the grandeur of these old Pharaohs does 
What a labor 
to raise so ponderous a structure! What 
a despotism which could command the 
requisite amount of toil! And what a 
religious power which could prompt obe- 


such a sepulchre suggest ! 


dience and sustain the consequent efforts! 


in general was more simple 


740 feet of base, and up its steep tower- 
ing angles, before you can fully understand 
its immensity, and the untold amount of 
labor in its erection. Thon- 
sands of enormous stones, cut in the quar- 
ry of the Mokattam hills, all accurately 
squared and adjusted, are here elevated 
hundreds of feet from the ground; and 
each was hoisted step by step up the sides, 
till it reached its bed. ‘To raise a single 
block to the higher part of the building 
would be an arduous task, probably defy- 
ing all the mechanics of modern Egypt. 
The dimensions of the Great Pyramid, 
the monu- 


involved 


ments,) are these :-— 


Original base............s.eee00008 764 feet. 
RSME CORB iste disriecsciésntccces. T4656 
Original inclined height......... ei * 
Actual perpendicular height..... 450 “ 


The original perpendicular height, there- 
fore, supposing the pyramid to have been 
carried up nearly to a point, was about 


| 480 feet, or 43 feet more than St. Peter’s, 


That tomb | 
; covered was above thirteen acres. 


The area 
But 
these figures give only a vague idea of 
this gigantic mass, for the description of 


and 110 more than St. Paul’s. 


which our language has no adequate epi- 
thets. Let us, then, compare it with the 
Roman Colosseum, built by Vespasian and 
That splendid amphitheatre held 
On its dedication, 


Titus. 
100,000 spectators. 

















SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE GREAT 


5,000 wild beasts were killed in gladiato- 
rial combats within its walls. Now, this 
well-named colossal building would stand 
within the Great Pyramid, (the most 
northerly of the three, and nearest to the 
river.) leaving spaces the most ample, as 
appears in the cut on the preceding page. 

So far did the mausoleum of an Egyp- 
tian prince, whose era is all but lost in the 
thick shades of primeval night, surpass 
the proudest monument of imperial Rome, | 
erected by the very emperors that de- 
stroyed Jerusalem, the city of the descend- 
ants of “ faithful Abraham.” According 
to Pliny, 336,000 men were employed in 
the erection of that stupendous tomb, dur- 
ing twenty years. Herodotus states, that 
an inscription in the interior gave 12,600 
talents as the expense of providing the 


workmen with onions and other vegetable 
food. The sum, probably some $1,500,- 
000, gives no exact idea of the labor, 
because the value of money, as measured 
in food, was then very unlike what it is 
Colonel Vyse estimates the exist- 
ing masonry of the Great Pyramid at 
6,316,000 tons. An ancient caliph is said 
to have determined to demolish the Pyr- 
amids. Learning, however, that the 
whole of one year’s tribute from Egypt 


now. 


would not defray the cost, he wisely gave 
it up. 

The Great Pyramid, like all others, had 
its entrance on the north. On that front 
is the present entrance found. That en- 
trance is an opening about three feet and 
a half wide, rather more than four feet 
high, fifty feet above the base, and some- 
This is 


what to the east of the center. 


the mouth of a long low tunnel, of the 


ISRAEL AND THE PYRAMIDS. 


under the apex. 
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PYRAMID OF ABOUSEIR, 


same contracted dimensions, descending 


at a steep slope into the heart of the pyr- 
The passage of entrance continues 
downward in a straight line from the 
mouth for about 320 feet, and leads to a 
large subterraneous chamber under the 
apex of the pyramid, and far beneath its 
At a point about sixty feet from 
the entrance, this channel meets an as- 
cending passage, which runs inwardly 
toward the center of the building. The 
passage breaks off at an angle; and of 
the two passages thus formed, one runs 
horizontally to an apartment about 17 feet 
long, 16 feet wide, and 20 feet high, called 
the Queen’s Chamber; it stands nearly 
The other passage leads 
upward to the King’s Chamber, 34 feet 
long, 17 wide, and 19 high, being a little 
southward and eastward of the vertical 
line. In this chamber modern research 
found a sarcophagus, which, being empty 
and without a lid, proofs of having 


amid. 


base. 


gave 


os 


| been rifled; the exterior length of this 


stone coffin is seven feet six inches, and 
its breadth three feet three inches. Im- 
mediately over the King’s Chamber are 


| five open spaces, thought to have been left 


vacant in order to lessen the pressure upon 
the King’s Chamber, and prevent its flat 
roof from being crushed. When these 
chambers were forced, quarry 
marks and a few rough hieroglyphies still 
remained on the walls. The latter were 
the first traces of writing discovered within 
the Pyramids. Though probably nothing 
more than the chance scribbling of Cheops’ 
masons, they are the most interesting fruits 
of Colonel Vyse’s labors in exploring these 
Among them appeared 


several 


sacred structures. 
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the name of Shufu, who is admitted to be 
the Suphis or Cheops, to whom Manetho 
and Herodotus ascribe the erection. 

The second pyramid, built by Chepren, 
(Chaphra of the monuments,) stands about 
two hundred yards south-west of that of 
Cheops. Having retained the upper part 
of its casing, and lost little from its apex, 


it rises nearly to the same height as the | 
| sarcophagus is of basalt. The lid was 


greater one, which has suffered much from 
abrasion and depredation. The internal 
arrangement of the two edifices is similar 
It contains a sarcophagus, which is sunk 
in the floor. When discovered, the lid 
was half removed; amidst dust and rub- 
bish within were found relics of the bones 
of a bull; and it was concluded that they 
were the remains of some bovine deity 
honored with sepulture in this vast mau- 


soleum. It is well known that immense 








sums were lavished by the ancient Egyp- 
tians on the funerals of the sacred animals. 

The third pyramid was built by the 
monarch called by Herodotus Mycerincos, 
whose name appears on the monuments as 
Menkera. The name was found by Vyse 
in a large apartment within the structure. 
In this pyramid the coffin of the builder 
himself seems to have been found. The 


| broken; the mummy had been removed . 


| 
j 
| 
| 





but among the rubbish of the chamber a 
portion of a wooden case appeared ;—that 
case bore the name of Menkera. The 
sarcophagus, which weighed nearly three 
tons, was with difficulty got out and sent 
to England, but the vessel in which it was 
embarked was lost off Carthagena in 1838. 

So much for the Pyramids. We shall 
return to the subject in our next. 
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AN 


Wuew the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has return’d again, 
"Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain, 


I love the season well, 
When forest glides are teeming with bright 
forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming-on of storms. 


From the earth’s loosen’d mold 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter's cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 


The softly warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and color’d 


wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves 
along 


The forest openings. 
When the bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope 
throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 
And wide the upland glows. 


And, when the eve is born, 
In the blue lake the sky, o’er-reaching far, 
Is hollow’d out, and the moon dips her horn 
And twinkles many a star. 


APRIL 


| Nor 


DAY. 


Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows 
throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 
And see themselves below. 
Sweet April—many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee as hearts are wed, 
shall they fail till to its autumn brought 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. 
ee 
[For the National Magazine.] 
MORNING—A SONNET. 
Far oe’r the eastern mountain’s snow-crown'd 
crest 
Appears a misty vail of somber gray, 
And soon the giant shades begin to sway 
Backward and forward slowly, ill at rest. 
The fiery glances of Sol’s waking eye, 
Anon, like arrows, pierce the breast of night, 
While ghostly shadows stride across the sky, 
And hide, in western forests, from the light. 
Before the morning star the sunbeams dance, 
While she shrinks backward from their ardent 





And, as Apollo’s fiery steeds advance, [gaze, 
Is lost amid the golden dust they raise ! 
| And Nature, throwing off the robe of night, 
sathes her fair face in floods of crystal light! 


W. S. Pererson. 
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(For the National Magazine.] 


POLITICAL ARISTOCRACY OF 
EUROPE. 
HE aristocratic element in the Euro- 
pean governments may be traced to 
the feudal system of the eighth and tenth 
centuries for its origin. 

On the fall of the Roman empire every 
country in Europe was revolutionized by 
the northern barbarians. William, the 
Norman, broke in upon England; the 
Huns, the Franks, the Vandals, and the 
Lombards poured themselves from their 


THE 


mountain fastnesses upon the plains of 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain. They burned the 
Pandects of Justinian, and abolished the 
Roman customs from all her provinces. 
When their work of devastation was 
over, the captains of these robber bands 
wrested the land from the rightful owners 
and parceled it out among their under offi- 
cers. ‘These parcels were called Feoda— 
Feuds—meaning conditional stipends or 
Military service to the cap- 
tains was the consideration upon which 


rewards. 


they held these gifts, and this constituted 
the tie that bound them to the govern- 
ment. 

These under officers, in their turn, par- 
eeled out the land among their soldiers, 
securing their fealty and service by a sol- 
emn oath to ** become theirs in war and 
in peace from that day forth for life and 
limb and earthly honor.” 

In this military system may be found 
the three estates of Kuropean government. 
‘The commander-in-chief became monarch ; 
his under officers, the aristocracy; and 
Here, in the 
dark ages, springing from the very busom 
of barbarism, may be found the feudal 


their soldiers, the serfs. 


system, the parent of the political aristoc- 
racy of Europe. It had its origin in evil, 
in the robbery of individual rights, and in 
the ruin of the Roman constitution, a con- 
stitution that had stood the test of wars, 
offensive and defensive, and borne the 
eagle-banner a thousand years in triumph. 

Here, upon the very ashes of the Forum 
and the Senate Chamber, where justice 
had been so long administered from the 
‘Twelve ‘Tables, was founded this system of 
feudal oppression, and a thousand years 
of tyranny and wrong befit its barbaric 
origin. 

No sooner did these military command- 
ers become feudal lords than their sol- 





diers became slaves. By commanding in 
war they had acquired the habit of domi- 
neering over those who were beneath 
them in time of peace. All the vices that 
are engendered on the battle-field, where 
the laws of humanity are disregarded, in 
the sacking of cities, in midnight robbery 


| and murder, were common to commanders 


and men; but a less obvious, and at the 
same time more pernicious evil—the spirit 
and power of oppression—was here monop- 
olized by the commanders alone. The 
plunder, the brutal enjoyment, the very 
soil, they appropriated to themselves. 
And when the war was over this evil re- 
solved itself into a system and was digni- 
fied by the name of daw. It became per- 
manent and has been handed down from 
age to age under different names and 
forms, but still the same—the political 
aristocracy of Europe. 

In peace the feudal lords rioted in that 
luxury for which they had acquired a taste 
in time of war. ‘They were still encased 
in the panoply of battle—the coat of mail, 
the helmet, and the pike. 

The property, liberty, and lives of their 
serfs were at their disposal. For any 
failure in performing the most menial ser- 
vice their lands were taken from them and 
bestowed upon strangers. They were 
sent upon the frontiers to shield from in- 
vasion that very tyranny which oppressed 
them, and forty shillings was the only 
penalty for depriving them of this misera- 
ble existence ! 

While they were engaged in war they 
had the power, In some measure, to resist 
oppression. Familiarity with blood and 
slaughter had instilled into their minds a 
daring spirit. Indomitable will and ecour- 
age were then but common attributes of all. 

With arms in their hands they would 
sometimes turn upon their oppressors, de- 
fend themselves, and even demand a share 
in the plunder. But they had now laid 
down their weapons of war and taken up 
Their 


minds soon changed with the change of 


the implements of husbandry. 


occupation. 

That martial impulse which urged them 
on in obedience to command to invade the 
rights of others, and sometimes to stand 
in defence of their own, soon left them. 
The quiet scenes of home had erased from 
their minds the remembrance of the camp. 
They became attached to the soil which 
they cultivated ; from its bosom they drew 
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their subsistence. Their humble dwell- 
ings were thatched with its turf. As chil- 
dren cling to a parent, they clung to it as 
their mother earth. Every high aspira- 
tion of the soul was dragged down to a 
level with its surface. ‘They were thus, 
by degrees, prepared for complete subju- 
gation. Ignorant as well as degraded, 
they comprehended only the nature of 
their oath of fealty, and that, too, by bitter 
experience. They emphatically became 
the property of their feudal lords. 

What a contrast between these two 
classes of men! As great as that between 
the magnificent edifices of the one and the 
turf-thatched cottages of the other. The 
castle of the lord was built upon an emin- 
ence commanding an extensive prospect, 
embellished with art and strongly fortified. 
A gilded portico bent over the natural 
escutcheon and armorial lion. From this 
place, surrounded by these emblems of 
power, the haughty proprietor of a hundred 
serfs looked down upon their wretched 
and defenseless abodes. He looked upon 
them; as immeasurably beneath him, and 
almost as belonging to an inferior order of 
beings, while the serfs in their turn, con- 
trasting the magnificent wealth which 
overshadowed them with their own pov- 
erty, too readily acquiesced in this degrad- 
ing view. The feudal castle in all its 
antique grandeur was constantly before 
them; their uneducated intellect, influ- 
enced only through the senses, could fully 
comprehend no higher order of excellence 
than this; and with this their lord was in- 
timately associated. As he descended 
from his castle, attended by a few favored 
menials as officers, or judges of the law, 
in order to decide questions of right and 
wrong among his serfs, he was regarded 
by them with a respect approaching to 
reverence. 

This baronial court the serfs were ob- 
liged to attend. Here they learned to live 
in harmony with their companions in 
slavery. The feudal law was here en- 
forced in all its rigor; here they learned 
their duty to their lord under their oath 





it; and should a rival lord, denying the 
precedence of their master, or questioning 
his title to the gilded escutcheon and 
brazen lion, under his portico, approach 
with his retainers to demolish it, they 
must pour out their blood in its defense. 
In short, the fortifications of these castles 
were altars, erected by the serfs, upon 
which they had bound themselves, by sol- 
emn oath, to become self-immolated vic- 
tims at the caprice of their lords. They 
had sworn to become “his for life, limb, 
and earthly honor.” By the language of 
this oath their lives were at his disposal. 
Could there be a worse despotism or more 
abject slavery than this? I answer, Yes, 
and the feudal masses experienced it. The 
soul was still free. As yet this oppres- 
sion had not the authority of religion or 
government for its support. Bishops in 
convocation and eardinals in conclave had 
not yet given it the sanction of the Church. 
The vassals, although not protected by 
the state, had not yet been ground down 
under its iron heel. They had no voice 
in the government, and their knowledge 
of law was limited to the rules and regu- 
lations of the court, park, and baronial 
hall which bounded their vision. These 
rules and regulations were prescribed by 
their lord. They saw in their oppressor 
but the individual man—a man surrounded 
indeed by all the pomp and splendor of 
power and wealth; but still his power was 
personal, and the ostentatious display of 


| his wealth only added to his personal in- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


fluence. Such an influence may weigh 
down the ignorant and dependent for a 
time, but the mind will soon penetrate 
outward appearances, however imposing, 
and throw off the burden. 

There is something in human nature 
that revolts at the very idea of being op- 
pressed by such a being as ourselves, and 
man, however degraded, will not long sub- 
mit to the actual imposition. 

Such a despotism carries in itself the 
inherent elements of its own destruction. 
It imposes physical labor and mental suf- 
fering upon its victims. This labor de- 


of fealty to give him the productions of | velops their physical powers, and they dis- 
the earth, reserving but a scanty subsist- | cover that they have them in common 


ence for themselves, to lay out his hunting 
grounds and furnish them with game, and 
to equip him for the tournament and fol- 
low at a respectful distance in his train. 
The walls of his castle must be reared by 


| 


| 


their hands; they must fortify and adorn | 


with their oppressor, and instinct, quick- 
ened by mental suffering, suggests to them 
the common attributes of mind. 

But above all, there is an inherent sense, 
even in the breast of the barbarian and 
slave, of a supreme creative power—a 
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conception of a common father—a belief 
that all are ereated in the image of one 


God. This sentiment can never be wholly | 


extinguished in the human mind, its high- 
est faculty, permeating all our being. It 
rises superior to the edicts of Caligula and 
the sword of Nero, the “ hall of horrors 
or the assessor’s pen.” 

This high sentiment must either be 
crushed or perverted, or man can never be 
completely enslaved. No human power 
ean crush it; but history too plainly proves 
that it may be perverted, and that too by 
the very hands professedly consecrated to 
protect it. Popes, bishops, and cardinals, 
have done more to build up and perpetuate 
despotism and slavery than all political 
rulers combined. A monopoly of learning 
in the dark ages, and a sacrilegious pre- 
tence of being the vicegerents of God upon 
earth, gave them an unlimited control over 
the uncultivated mind. 

They obtained dictatorial power in re- 
ligion, law, and government, and religion, 
law, and government were degraded in 
their hands. Indulgences for every abom- 
ination were freely purchased of them. 
The sacred ermine of justice was polluted 
by the ordeal which they instituted, and 
in the impious doctrine of the divine right 
of kings they associated temporal power 
with the Omnipotent, that man might 
henceforth tyrannize in the name of God. 

From their convocations and conclaves, 
priests, by authority of the pope, were sent 
out over the continent of Europe, who 
became members of the feudal families. 
They stepped in to reconcile the serfs to 
their lordly proprietors. They taught 
them that the power which oppressed them 
was more than human—that in obeying 
the commands of their masters they were 
obeying the mandate of God. 

The feudal condition is now before us 
complete in all its parts, and so is slavery 
—there can be none worse—the soul as 
well as the body is enslaved. 

That degrading vassalage which is in- 
separably connected with political aris- 
tocracy has been thus fully presented. 
But aristocracy itself, as connected with 
the European governments, will require 
further explanation. 

As yet, the lord of the manor has been 
exhibited only as a despot; and such was 





his character in reference to those beneath 
him. But when we take a wider view of 
the subject, and consider the feudal system 


as a whole, he exhibits another character. 
That system, as I have before intimated, 
was composed of many lordships, and each 
lord was but a vassal, in some respects, to 
his king—of him he held his land as a 
reward for military service and attendance 
at court. Viewing the feudal lord in his 
connection with his serfs, in the baronial 
hall and court, he was a despot; but in 
the councils of the nation, in connection 
with the king in parliament, he was an 
aristocrat. 

Here a thousand despots in private life 
met together in perfect equality. The 
unlimited control secured to them by law 
over their fiefs rendered them despots 
among their serfs; but the consideration 
with which they were regarded by the 
king, their voice in the government, which 
was also secured by law, constituted them 
a privileged class—a political aristocracy. 

In this aristocratic state of European 


| governments are thus exhibited the 


elements of the other two in their worst 
form—the elements of despotism on the 
one hand and of slavery on the other. 

The interest which the aristocracy had 
in the land was the foundation of their 
power. They were not, however, absolute 
proprietors of the soil—they could not 
dispose of it at their pleasure. The king 
held it as security for the service they 
owed to him and to their country. But 
these services were confined to giving 
counsel to the king in his court, and to 
rendering military service to their country 
in time of war. These duties were ecaleu- 
lated to raise them still higher in their 
own estimation, and add fuel to that domi- 
neering spirit they had acquired at home, 
where their power was unlimited by law 
or the influence of the crown. ‘ 

A vassalage, it is true, bound this aris- 
tocracy to the throne ; but it differed wide- 
ly from that execrable vassalage that 
bound the serfs to the manor house: 

Exercise in arms served to keep alive 
their martial vigor. Menial employments, 
as in the case of the serfs, had not humbled 
their faculties. They stiil retained all 
the spirit and energy of their Normnan 
forefathers. Neither the splendor of the 
court nor the ensigns of royalty could in- 
timidate them. I speak now of the aris- 
tocracy of England. Even the doctrine 
of divine right, which at last humbled the 
nobility of Russia before the ezar and gave 
the houses of Brandenburg and Braganza 
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! 
supreme power to oppress, failed to im- | violence; but, in truth, it was a deliberate 


pose upon them. 
the language of the popish edicts—in that 
language their laws were written. ‘They 
could distinguish between spiritual and 
temporal power, and scorned the despotism 
of either, while in the name of both they 
were grinding the souls and bodies of their 
serfs to dust beneath their feet. King 
John was the first to make an attempt 
upon their liberties, and the first to learn, 
at Runnymede, that lesson which was 
remembered by the Henrys and repub- 
lished in the blood of Charles. In the 
dead level of a thousand muskets he signed 
the Great Charter of their liberties with a 
trembling hand. 

Elated with their suecess, they marched 
on beyond the bounds of their chartered 
rights, and menaced the very prerogatives 
of monarchy. 

King Henry the Third came to the 
rescue with a law—a law that has done 
more for the liberty of England than al! 
the charters and bills of rights extorted 
from her reluctant kings. By those char- 
ters, the privileges of the aristocracy only 
protected from the encroachments 
or power. The Court of King’s Beneh 
was purified, and all who were able to 
appeal to it, in the language of Sir Edward 
Coke, “could have justice and right for 
the injury done to them, freely without 
sale, fully without any denial, and speedily 


were 


without delay.” 

But the Baronial Court was not reached 
by these provisions. The toiling millions 
might still resort to it in vain for justice. 
In the Bill of Rights, the king bound 
himself to respect the wealth of his sub- 
jects and to commit no extortion, while 
his wealthy subjects were still at libetty 
to disregard the most sacred rights of the 
poor, and extort the blood and tears of 
humanity in the name of privilege. 

But, by this law of Henry, a way was 
opened for the aristocracy to’ undermine 
the foundation of their own strength, and 
thus the king and the people were, in some 
measure, protected from their encroach- 
ments. ‘lhey were permitted to dispose 
of their landed estates, which before they 
could not alienate. The proprietors hailed 
this privilege as another accession from 
the crown to their authority, but, in fact, 
it was a privilege only to impoverish them- 


selves. They regarded it as wrenched 


from the hands of the king by threats and 
Vou. VI.—24 


They were learned in | 








act, the result of a profound knowledge 
of human nature and of a far-seeing policy. 

It was the protection of wealth in the 
hands of this favored class that gave them 
the power, first to oppress their serfs and 
at length to dictate to their king. 

Henry the Third was aware of this. 
He knew also that wealth, inherited from 
ancestors, or acquired without industry, 
is dissipated by that idleness and profligacy 
which it nourishes. By removing the re- 
straints, therefore, upon alienation, he ex- 
posed this privileged class to an inherent 
principle of self-destruction. He sapped 
the foundation of that Bohuh Upas which 
had spread its baneful branches over an 
impoverished empire. Rooted in feudal- 
ism, it had for centuries shut out the very 
light of heaven from the serfs by whose 
toil and blood it was nourished. It now 
threatened with its death-shade the throne 
itself, 

From this conflict between monarchy 
and aristocracy arose the hope of human- 
ity in England. That hope consists as 
much in the humiliation of the one as the 
other, and both were brought more upon a 
level with the people by the contest. 

Banoor, Me., 1855. 
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CORALIE. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE, 


Wr leave thee here to rest, 
The green turf o’er thy brow; 
For angels bright, in their robes of light, 
Are hovering round thee now. 
Then sweetly, gently sleep 
Until the last great day, 
When all ’neath the wave and who lie in the 
grave 
The summons must obey. 
Our hearts still cling to thee! 
We never can erase 
The image fair which is treasured there 
Of thy young and beauteous face ; 
Thy voice’s silver tone 
We ne’er again shall hear, 
Yet it comes to us now, as in sorrow we bow, 
And drop the silent tear. 


Hope spreads her radiant wings, 
And from thy lonely tomb 
She points above to a land of love 
Where grief no more can come. 
There we shall meet again! 
There we shall love once more! 
With our fadeless palms, and our harps of gold, 
On that bright eternal shore. 
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[For the National Magazine. } 
THE CRUELTY OF AVARICE—THE 
OPIUM SMOKERS OF CHINA. 


ELIEVING that it is in the power of 
England and America to remedy the 


enormous evils attending the sale and con- | 


sumption of opium in China, and that the 
time is now at hand when this remedy 
may and should be applied, we have soli- 
cited the use of a few additional pages of 
the Nationa to call the attention of its 
readers, first, to the moral and physical 
ruin which is being wrought among mil- 
lions of Chinese by the consumption of 
this drug; and secondly, to the method 
by which, as we conceive, this ruinous 
traffic and demoralizing and suicidal habit 
might be overcome. 

We purpose in the present article to 
direct attention to the extent and influence 
of the consumption of opium in China. 
From what we have already seen, we are 
prepared to form a good idea of the extent 
to which the pernicious habit of opium 
smoking must prevail in that empire ; and 
without adducing any further testimony, 
we might be justified in concluding it to 
be an enormous evil, from the long-con- 
tinued and strong efforts made by the gov- 
ernment to suppress It. But the opinion 
is entertained by many, that in the major- 
ity of instances the drug is only a ** harm- 
less luxury,” and the thought is compla- 
cently applied by the conscious-stricken 
smuggler to allay the uneasiness of his 
mind, and we must combat it. 

And, first, let us contemplate the extent 
to which the drug is consumed in China. 
We have already seen the enormity of the 
traffic, and we have endeavored to imagine 
the evils which might be produced in the 
country, by the consumption of at least 
881.236 chests, or of 116,266,860 pounds 
While we 
look at these figures we cannot but smile 


of opium in a half century. 


at the credulity of those who believe, and 
the absurdity of those who would attempt 
to represent the evil to be one of no very 
great magnitude, and the smoking of opium 
as an elegant luxury confined to the rich. 
When we remember that the importation 
of the drug now reaches the annual amount 
of more 60,000 
8,400,000 pounds, we cannot be seduced 
into the senseless belief that the consump- 


than chests, or about 


tion of opium is confined to a few luxurious 
It was so in the early 


sons of fortune. 
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ages of the traffic. The habit originated 
among the affluent, and probably, owing to 
the very high price of the drug, was for 
many years confined to them. But we 
preter to take the testimony of the Chinese 
themselves. In a memorial presented to 
the emperor by the vice-president of the 
Sacrificial Board, as early as 1836, we find 


| this paragraph :— 


“ At first the use of opium was confined to 
the pampered sons of fortune, with whom it was 
an idle luxury, but still used with moderation 
and under the power of restraint. Since then 
its use has extended upward to the officers and 


| belted gentry, and downward to the laborer and 


| women, monks, nuns, and priests. 


| 





the tradesman, to the traveler, and even to 
In every 
place its inhalers are to be found, and the im- 
plements required for smoking it are now sold 
publicly in the face of day.” 


And this corresponds with the testi- 
mony of all impartial observers, for we can- 
not take the evidence of the opium smug- 
gler, nor even of the British knighted 
representative, who, in spite of the strong 
him by the 
Chinese authorities, could see but little 
evil attending the traffic, and in the midst 
of the poverty, disease, and death that 


representations made to 


surrounded him, could even dare to ad- 
vocate its legalization. It is well known 
that even as early as 1832 the pernicious 
habit had spread throughout the country, 
had penetrated the palace of the emperor 
himself, had seduced the officers of the 
government, had victimized thousands of 
the people, and ‘had so far produced its 
in the that 
nearly two-tenths of the soldiers of the 


work of destruction army, 
maritime provinces were rendered unfit 
for service. And how is it at the present 
day? A walk through the principal streets 
of any Chinese city discloses the secret. 
In the most public places, in the great 
thoroughfares, on the large bridges, in 
the neighborhood of the tea-drinking es- 


| tablishments, the pipe, the bowl, and the 


| lamp, with all the implements used in 


indulging the pernicious habit, are manu- 


| factured and exposed for sale. The opium- 


smoking houses are no longer kept out of 
sight in some obscure retreat; but the in- 
dulgence of the seductive practice may 
now be had in the face of day,—and the 
guilty smuggler of the drug, if he desires 
the gratification of witnessing the delight- 
fully exhilarating effects of the precious 
luxury which he imports into China, need 
but cast his eye about him and his de- 
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lighted customer is before him. It is true 
the smuggler does not like the frequent 
sight of his customer, although he appears 
to be so happy and exhilarated under the 
influence of the precious drug, for the 
poor fellow has disagreeably inflamed and 
watery eyes, and wears a haggard coun- 
tenance, and is often clothed in rags, 
which will not hide the out-standing bones 
of his skeleton-like frame. 

At all the ports open to foreigners, 
the habit known to prevail to an 
alarming extent. At Canton the most 
competent witnesses estimate the propor- 
tion of smokers to the population at fifty 
to one hundred, or about one half. At 


is 


Amoy we are told by Mr. Doty, that there | 


are as many as one thousand opium shops, | 


where the drug in its prepared state can 
be purchased, and where facilities are 
afforded for reclining to smoke it. At 
Namoh, it is almost a universal habit. 
At Fuh-chau the destructive and demoral- 
izing influence of the habit is everywhere 
visible, among men, women, and children, 
and intelligent natives suppose that not 
less than three-fourths of the adult male 
population are involved in the vice. 
speak of Shang-hai and all other places 
known to foreigners, would be only a re- 
petition of what has been already said. 

But we have now before us the data 
from which we may represent the con- 
sumption of opium in this country in 
figures. 
and we think with some success. In the 
Chinese Repository, vol. v, p. 565, we 
find the following calculations for the year 
1837, by a correspondent :— 

“A reader (i. e. another writer for the 
Repository) says, that there were last year 
35,200,000 taels weight of the smokable ex- 
tract prepared from the opium imported, and 
that a tael (an ounce!) each per day for 300, 
000,000 people will give 912,000 smokers, 
Instead of a tae/ I take a mace, (one tenth, or 
57,984 grains ‘roy,) which is, as the Chinese 
say, and as one would think, a good allowance. 
This will make 9,120,000 smokers of the Indian 
and Turkey drug. In addition to this, let us 
add the opium grown in this country, and what 
is brought into China overland. Opium is, we 
are told, grown largely in the central and 


south-western provinces of China. Choo Tsun 


To 


This has been attempted before, | 


each time losing more and more in flavor, 
though not so much its strength. Each rifaci- 
mento is cheaper than the former one, till the 
worst, mixed with tobacco, or jaggery, tea, or 
some other substance, is placed within the reach 
of the very poorest people. This will permit a 
much larger allowance for the original smoker, 
or a great extension of the number of con- 
sumers,—either way increasing amazingly the 
effect of the drug. I will strengthen the dose, 
and add but one million for all this—say a 
total of twelve and a half millions of opium 
smokers in China; and this I think is a moder- 
ate computation.” 


The present importation of opium into 
China exceeds sixty thousand chests an- 
nually, and if the above writer is correct 
in his calculations, even at this liberal 
allowance of nearly fifty-eight grains daily 
to each smoker, the number of smokers at 
present in the empire, consuming the East 
India drug alone, must exceed sixteen 
millions ; and if the native production has 
proportionably increased, (and from the 
alarms excited in the minds of the Indian 
traders, we cannot but infer that it has,) 
and still continues to equal one-fourth 
‘the sea borne drug,” then the present 
number of consumers cannot be far from 
twenty millions! We cannot but think 
that fifty-eight grains is quite too large an 
average allowance for each smoker. Not 
only is it a good dose for even the con- 
firmed smoker, but it is a quantity beyond 
the impoverished means of the vast ma- 
jority of the people. Bishop Smith, while 
visiting the opiumn-smoking shops at Amoy, 
questioned ten persons indiscriminately as 
he met them, and of these, five consumed 
one mace, or about fifty-eight grains daily, 


| and these were victimized smokers, and 


exhibited in their persons the fearful ef- 
fects of their guilty habit. At first the 
smoker cannot inhale more than from 
three to six grains at a time, but will go 
on gradually increasing the dose, until he 
reaches a mace per day; and intelligent 
natives inform us, though we are com- 
pelled to doubt it, that some consume 
even three hundred grains daily. But 
even allowing this large average of a mace 
per day, what fearful havoc is being pro- 


| duced by the sixty thousand chests of the 


says expressly, that many thousand chests are | 


produced in a single province. I shall not, I 
think, go too far if I estimate the total at one 


fourth the sea borne drug, which would give | 


2,280,000 more, making a total of 11,400,000 


smokers. Besides, this consumption is but of 


the first smoking; for the drug is not thus 
destroyed, it being used twice or thrice over, 





drug annually brought into China, and 
how can we conceive of the millions that 
have been seduced into the vile habit, and 
ruined soul and body by the opium that 
has been delivered to them during the 
past half century by the merchants of 
England and America ! 
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We come next to speak of the effects 
of opium the individual. 
When we remember the potency of this 
drug when used by judicious hands in the 


smoking on 


practice of medicine, how many indica- 
tions in the progress of disease it is ca- 
pable of fulfilling, how great are its pow- 
ers over the mind and the entire nervous 
system, how many and how pointed are 
the directions given by the ablest medical 
the 


quences of its use even as a medicine, we 


writers to prevent injurious canse- 
can easily conceive what ravages it must 
produce in the human system when taken 
When we 
remember that even a single grain of the 
drug 
so powerful an influence over the whole 


into it in enormous quantities. 
introduced into the stomach exerts 


system as to produce almost immediate 
exhilaration of spirits, soon followed by a 
general calm and profound sleep, what 
must be the consequence of introducing 
daily from six to fifty-eight grains of the 
drug, brought into the form of smoke, de ep 
into the lungs, thus bringing it into con- 
tact feet 


delicate 


With many square of the most 


living tissues, and thousands of 


nerves keenly sensitive to its influence, 


and repeating and augmenting this dose 


day atter day? A remedy so powerful in 
its influence on the animal economy as to 
occupy the first rank among the articles 
of the Materia Medica, as a drug capable 
of accomplishing more important results 
than any other single article, is equally 
capable of surpassing in the evils which 
grow out of its abuse those of any other 
medicinal agent ; and if the grateful physi- 
cian, after witnessing the blessings which 
flow from its judicious use, may baptize it 
the ** magnum Dei donum,” we may with 
just as much propriety, after witnessing 
the fearful consequences of its abuse in 
China, baptize it the magnum diaboli do- 
num to destroy and curse a nation. 
Opium, when given in large doses, is 
well known to operate on the whole ani- 
mal kingdom as a powerful poison, causing 
paralysis, convulsions, stupor, and death, 
and in no country is this fact better known 
than in China, where, since its introdue- 


tion, it has been universally adopted as an 


elegant method of committing suicide, and 
thousands of Chinese annually use it for 
this purpose, and succeed most sadly. A 
striking 
this potent drug is the difference observa- 


peculiarity in the operation of 


ble in its influence on the different races, 
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on different individuals of the 
In races and in individuals 


as well as 
same race. 
having a predominance of the sanguine, 
lymphatic, or muscular temperament, its 
effects the animal 


are more visible on 


| nature ; but where there is great develop- 


ment and activity of the brain, and a pre- 
dominance of the nervous temperament, 
it produces its sad effects more directly 
on the mind, while at the same time its 
deleterious effects on the body are but 
little diminished. It is thus capable of 
producing fearful 
to both mind and body in China, where the 


its most consequences 
habit of smoking it prevails extensively 
among the literati. 

The immediate effect of opium upon 
the human system is that of a powerful 
Its 
properties are first manifested; the nerves 
and arteries are excited, the intellect is 


stimulant and narcotic. stimulant 


thrown into a state of great activity, and 
the pulse becomes strong and increased in 
frequeney, so that the subject feels him- 
self quite renovated mentally and physic- 
ally. The imagination becomes excited, 
the most enchanting and gorgeous visions 
occupy the mind; the happy intoxication 
produces a delightful self-complacency, in 
which all sorrow, pain, uneasiness, dread, 
and anxiety, sink into oblivion ; the spir- 
its are exalted into a state of great buoy- 


aney, unusual 


producing 
flue ney in conversation. 


Vivacity ane 
Soon, however, 


this stage of excitement bes 





s to pass 
les fre 
the view, the faney begins to come hom: 


away; the gorgeous imagery fac mn 
from its wild wanderings, the happy dreams 
and illusions disappear, the exalted feel- 


ings begin to sink, and the narcotic power 


of the drug develops itself; th pulse 
becomes less active, the surface is moist- 
> itt Yysnir . 

ened with perspiration, and the patient 


sinks into a sleep, the profoundne ss and 
I 


length of which are in th 
The waking 


time comes at length, and then the patient 


sroportion to 
quantity of the drug used. 
finds himself as much depressed intelleet- 
ually and physically as he had previously 
been exalted. The immediate experienc: 
of the opium smoker differs but little from 
this, except in the intensity of all the re- 
sults produced ; the excitement is more 
intense, and the subsequent depression is 
more profound. He enjoys for a brief 
period the most delightful state of intoxi- 
cation, far surpassing in its soothing, ex- 


alting, and exhilarating character that pro- 
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duced by alcohol ; then succeeds his calm 
and profound sleep, during which all his 
visions die away, and from which he comes 
forth to the cold reality of a miserable life. 
* A cold shudder agitates his frame ; weak 
and worthless, he seeks the air, but finds 
no relief. He cannot turn his thoughts to 
his calling; he is unfit for exertion; his 
days pass in sloth and bitter remorse, and 
when night comes in gloom he seeks 
again the sorceress into whose power he 
has sunk, and whose finger mocks while 
it beckons him on.” 

From the mode in which the drug is 
prepared for smoking it is evident that the 
product is a highly concentrated watery 
extract of opium, and capable in a high 
degree of producing all the noxious effects 
of that potent narcotic ; and it is equally 
evident from the barbarous method in which 
it is used by the Chinese, which consists 
in drawing the fumes of the burning drug 
deep into the lungs, by a forced inspira- 
tion, thus sending the smoke through all 
the ramifications of the air-tubes, and even 
into the remote and delicate air-cells of 
the lungs, bringing it in contact with a 
measureless extent of living tissues, and 
countless nerves highly susceptible to its 
influence — that the terrible habit must 
work speedy and great devastation in the 
system. The exciting and extremely 
fascinating effects of opium smoking are 
of short continuance. ‘The repetition of 
the fearful practice soon produces such 
havoc and consequent suffering in the 
victim that he finds it necessary to resort 
to his pipe, not for the realization of the 
buoyancy and exhilaration which he derives 
from it, but to allay the intolerable pains 
and sufferings which the destructive habit 
has entailed upon him. A few brief years 
of indulgence develop in him those evil 
effects which render him a bond slave to 
the habit. ‘The mind, the moral feelings, 
the body, are all involved in the general 
ruin, and the wretched victim has not the 
moral energy to resolve, the mental ability 
to carry out, or the physical power to sus- 
tain an attempt to abandon a habit which 
he feels working his ruin, and which makes 
death stare him in the face. ‘The phys- 
ical consequences of the indulgence of this 
habit soon make themselves apparent, and 
the opium smoker is more readily known 
than the confirmed inebriate, tottering to 
the grave that rum has made for him. A 
few years finish up the dreadful work in 
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a majority of instances. A few years, and 





the victim is but a wreck. If taken from 
the middle or lower walks of life, where 
of course the vast majority are found, the 
work of ruin is more dreadful and rapid. 
His scanty means are soon exhausted, he 
is rendered unfit for labor, his ill-fed body 
soon sinks beneath the habit he has ae- 
quired, he is a victim to intolerable pains 
and sufferings, he is abandoned by his 
friends, discarded by society, despised by 
those who have impoverished and ruined 
him, and thus he stalks the street a living 
skeleton; his eyes inflamed and watery, 
an idiotic expression upon his counten- 
ance, his breathing thick and asthmatic, 
his limbs atrophied and almost paralyzed, 
and his more than half-naked frame stand- 
ing out before you, the most pitiable, and, 
at the same time, the most disgusting object 
that can be presented in our poor humanity. 

But perhaps the advocate for opium 
will say, “* Your picture is overdrawn; it 
only represents extreme cases; you give 
only the consequences of the abuse of the 
habit, not of the moderate and occasional 
use of the drug.” In answer, we would 
say, we give what we have seen again 
and again; we give what the wretched, 
spell-bound victims have told us, when 
begging for assistance to enable them to 
break loose from the dreadful habit which 
had enslaved them. We have already in- 
timated that it is among the lower and 
middle classes—among the comparatively 
poor—that opium thus rapidly and fear- 
fully produces its destructive work. But 
the lower and middle classes constitute 
the great majority in China, as they do 
everywhere, and as a consequence the 
great majority of opium smokers are found 
among them. I am aware that good food, 
comfortable homes, cheerful society, easy 
circumstances, and other appliances of 
wealth, will enable the system longer to 
hold out against this or any other delete- 
rious influence; but [ am equally aware 
that the whole wealth of China cannot 
purchase exemption from the consequen- 
ces of this violation of the laws of life, 
and that sooner or later the opium smoker 
must succumb, and pay the penalty of his 
intellect, his heart, and his life for the 
unnatural habit in which he has indulged. 
We know, too, that all the wealth of China 
could not seduce an opium dealer to be- 
come a victim to the habit, and try the 
experiment in his own person. We are 
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ready to admit that the occasional use of 
opium may afford no evidence of intense 
mischief ; but who among the Chinese are 
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satisfied for any length of time with taking | 


opium occasionally? The intense seduc- 
tiveness of opium-smoking is such that the 
occasional indulgence almost invariably 
ends in habitual smoking, and this again 
requires the quantity to be constantly in- 
creased to produce the desired effect. Mr. 
Young says :— 


“ The history of ali opium smokers confirms 


| society. 


the truth of this statement; step by step, im- | 


perceptibly, and little by little, it insinuates 


itself into the economy, and agreeably exciting | 


the brain and nervous system, its influence is 
cherished, until, in by far the majority of in- 
stances, it undermines the whole fabric.” 


But we have not yet presented the 
whole of the picture. Opium does not 
only sicken and impoverish—it kills. The 
victim once fairly within its grasp, cannot 
retreat; a few years of indulgence pro- 
duces such ravages of the system that 
death, 
almost equally fatal. 


and abandonment 
A captain of one of 
the receiving ships lying at Namoh “ had 
the frankness,” says Mr. Abeel, * to re- 
late several in which he had 
known death to result both from the use 


is 


continuance 
instances 
of the drug and from its discontinuance. 


This unexpected reply to my 
question, from one who evidently wished 


was an 


us to hear the testimony of such a com- 
petent witness in favor of its being a harm- 
less luxury.” It is the opinion of many 
well acquainted with the evil, and compe- 
tent to form a correct judgment in the 
matter, that the victims of this vice do 
not live than 
years atter they have fairly entered into 
the habit. If this be true, what appalling 
destruction of human life is the traffic pro- 
ducing! At this fearful rate of destruc- 
tion each decade of the pernicious trade 


on an average more ten 


sweeps away to premature graves nearly 
! Each 
year of the infernal traffic slaughters two 
millions of ! What 
other vice in the whole history of the 


twenty millions of human beings 


wretched victims 





world, including the desolations of war | 


itself, has produced such ravages as this 
on human life! Into what insignificance 


do slavery and every form of intemper- 


ance sink before this gigantic ruin! 

Will the dealer in this fearful poison 
lighten his conscience with the thought 
that this rate of mortality is too high? 








His own knowledge of the ravages of 
opium smoking, derived from the daily 
vision of hundreds of miserable and besot- 
ted victims, will not allow him to reduce 
it more than one half. Even alcohol, 
whose powers of destruction on the human 
economy are not half those of opium as it 
is consumed by the Chinese, wears out the 
constitution of its victim in twenty years, 
and in half the period reduces him to a 
miserable sot, a burden to himself and to 
Take your own estimate, then ; 
reduce the powers of your harmless luxury 
to an 
twenty years of your abominable trade de- 
stroys the lives of twenty millions of your 
fellow-men, with whom the last fifteen years 
have been years of uselessness, wretch- 
Each year from 


equality with rum, and still each 


edness, and suffering. 
which you reap such handsome profits is 
the year of death to a million of your 
guilty victims. It would be a mercy to 
yourself and to the nation, if you could 
have a vision of your terrible work; if 
the twenty millions of your victims could 
appear before you—could pass by you in 
their melancholy march to death and the 
grave, clothed in filthy rags, bending upon 
you their wretched and haggard looks, and 
imploringly lifting to you their skeleton- 
like hands, which have been so often litted 
in vain tothe missionary, pleading for relief. 

To convince the reader that the picture 
we have drawn of the consequences of this 
will 
and 


fearful habit is not exaggerated, we 
conclude this of the 
physical effects of opium smoking by ad- 


notice mental 
ducing some testimonies in support of what 
we have advanced. And first, we will 
quote from a letter of the 
gifted Coleridge, who is well known to 
have been a slave to the opium. 
The letter was written to an intimate friend 


amiable and 
use of 


while he was still enslaved to the “ ac- 


cursed habit :"— 


“Tor ten years,” says this gifted poet, “the 
anguish of my spirit has been indescribable. 
Conceive a poor, miserable wretch, who, for 
many has been attempting to beat off 
pain by a constant recurrence to the vice that 
reproduces it. Conceive a spirit in hell em- 
ployed in tracing out for others the road to that 
heaven from which his crimes exclude him. 
In short, conceive whatever is most wretched, 
helpless, hopeless, and you will form as toler- 
able a notion of my state, as it is possible for 
a good man to have. In the one crime of opium, 
what crime have I not made myself guilty of. 

~- After my death, L earnestly en- 
treat, that a full and unqualified narration of 


years, 














my wretchedness, and of its guilty cause, may 
be made public; that at least some good may 


be effected by the direful example.” 


These words need nocomment. Read- 
ers, think of twenty millions of such 
wretched victims on their march to death! 

We quote the following paragraph from 
a book published in London, in 1826, en- 
titled ‘* Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater,” (probably De Quincy, who is also 
well known to have been a victim to this 
fearful habit :)— 

“My studies,” says the unknown victim, 
“have now been long interrupted. Mathematics 
and intellectual philosophy, for instance, have 
become insupportable to me. I shrank from 
them with a sense of powerless and infantile 
feebleness, that gave me an anguish the greater 
from remembering the time when I grappled 
with them to my hourly delight. In this state 
of imbecility, | for amusement turned my at- 
tention to political economy, for great as was 
the prostration of my powers at this time, I 
could not forget my knowledge. This exertion, 
however, was but a temporary flash. I have 
thus described and illustrated my intellectual 
torpor in terms that apply more or less to every 
part of the four years during which I was under 
the Circean spells of opium. But for misery 
and suffering | might, indeed, be said to have 
existed in a dormant state. The opium eater 
loses none of his moral sensibilities or aspira- 
tions; he wishes and longs as earnestly as ever 
to realize wlimt he believes possible, and feels 
to be exacted by duty; but his intellectual ap- 
prehension of what is possible, infinitely outruns 
his power to attempt it. He lies under the 
weight of incubus and nightmare; he lies in 
sight of all he would fain perform, just as a 
man forcibly confined to his bed by the mortal 
languor of a relaxing disease, who is compelled 
to witness injury and outrage offered to some 
object of his affection; he curses the spells 
which chain him down from motion; he would 
lay down his life if he might but get up and 
walk; but he is powerless as an infant, and 
cannot even attempt to rise.” 


But how is it among the untutored and 
less gifted nations of the East? The 
following forcible and just delineation of 
the evil effects of opium smoking, we 
quote from Dr. Smith, late of Penang, 
who had abundant opportunities for ob- 
serving minutely the influence of the 
habit :— 

“The first effect of this drug on the Chinese 
smokers is to render them more loquacious and 
animated, Gradually the conversation drops, 
laughter is occasionally produced by the most 
trifling causes, and to these effects succeed 
vacancy of countenance, pallor, shrinking of the 
features, so that the smokers resemble people 
convalescing from fever, followed by deep sleep, 
from half-an-hour to three or four hours: an in- 
ordinate quantity causes headache, vertigo, and 
nausea. ‘The continuance of this destructive 
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| habit deteriorates the physical constitution and 
| moral character of the individual, especially 
| among the lower classes. Its powerful effects 
| upon the system are manifested by stupor, forget- 
fulness, deterioration of the mental faculties, 
emaciation, debility, sallow complexion, lividity 
of lips and eyelids, languor and lack-luster of the 
eye, appetite either destroyed or depraved, sweet- 
meats or sugar-cane being the articles that are 
most relished. In the morning these creatures 
have the most wretched appearance, evincing no 
symptoms of being refreshed or invigorated by 
sleep, however profound. There is a remarkable 
dryness or burning in the throat, which urges 
them to repeat the opium-smoking. If the dose 
be not taken at the usual time, there is great 
prostration, vertigo, torpor, discharge of water 
from the eyes, &c. If the privation be com- 
plete, a still more formidable train of phenomena 
takes place. Coldness is felt over the whole 
body, with aching pains in all parts; diarrhea 
occurs; the most horrid feelings come on; and 
if the poison be withheld, death terminates the 
victim’s existence. The offspring of opium 
smokers are weak, stunted, and decrepit.” 


How forcible and how true is the lan- 
guage of a native Chinese writer: “Jt is 
not the man who eats opium, but it 1s opium 
that eats the man.” Dre Williams says: 


“The moral sense becomes remarkably blunt- 
ed, and in very many instances the pecuniary 
embarrassment occasioned by the indulgence 
leads to crime, and the ruin both of the in- 
dividual and his relatives. Theft, arson, mur- 
der, and suicide, are perpetrated in order to 
obtain it, or to escape its effects.” “Few, 
very few, ever emancipate themselves from the 
tyrannous habit which enslaves them. It is a 
fact, clearly ascertained, that there is in opium, 
once indulged in, a fatal fascination, which it 
is almost impossible to overcome.” 


These dreadful effects show themselves 
in India and throughout the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago. Mr. Bruce, 
writing to the East Indian government, 
says :— 

* Assam will soon be infected with the opium 
mania, that dreadful plague which has depopu- 
lated this beautiful country, turned it into a 
land of wild beasts, with which it is overrun, 
and has degenerated the Assamese from a fine 
race of people to the most abject, servile, crafty, 
and demoralized race in India, This vile drug 
has kept, and does now keep down the popula- 
tion, the women have fewer children compared 
with those of other countries, and the children 
seldom live to Secome old men, but in general 
die at early manhood; very few old men being 
seen in this unfortunate country. Those who 
have resided long in this unhappy land, know 
the dreadful and immoral effects which the use 
of opium produces on the native. He will 
steal, sell his property, his children, the mother 
of his children, and finally, even murder for it.” 


Sir Stamford Raffles thus speaks of its 
influence in Java :— 
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“Tt has struck deep into the habits, and ex- 
tended its malignant influence to the morals of 
the people, and is likely to perpetuate its power 
in degrading their character and enervating 
their energies, as long as the European govern- 
ments, overlooking every consideration of policy 
and humanity, shall allow a paltry addition 
to their finances to outweigh all regard to 
the ultimate happiness and prosperity of the 
country.” 


We will adduce but one more witness 
to bear testimony to the horrors of the 
practice as it exists in China. We quote 
from the excellent work of Mr. R. M. 
Martin :— 


“No language,” says Mr. Martin, “ would 
convey a description of the sufferings of those 
to whom opium has become a necessary part of 
existence ; no picture could impress the fearful 
misery which the inmates of an opium-smoking 
shop exhibit. Those dens of human suffering 
are attended by unfortunate women—as opium 
in the early use is aphrodisiac, and, as such, 
prized by the Chinese. In few, but very few 
instances, if indeed in moderation in 
opium is exercised ; once fairly begun, there is 
no cessation, until poverty and death ensue ; 
and when digestién has nearly ceased, and 
deglutition even becomes painful, the utmost 
effect of the drug is merely to mitigate the 
Those who begin its use 


any, 


horrors of existence. 
at twenty, may expect to die at thirty years of 
age; the countenance becomes pallid, the eyes 
assume a wild brightness, the memory fails, the 
gait totters, mental exertion and moral courage 
sink, and a frightful marasmus or atrophy 
reduces the victim to a ghastly spectacle, who 
has ceased to live before he has ceased to exist. 
There is no slavery so complete as that of the 
opium taker; once habituated to his dose as a 
factitious stimulant, everything will be endured 
rather than the privation; and the unhappy 
being endures all the mortification of a con- 
sciousness of his own degradation, while ready 
to sell wife and children, body and soul, for the 
continuance of his wretched and transient de- 
light; transient indeed—for at length the ut- 
most effect produced is a temporary suspension 
of agony, and finally no dose of the drug will 
remove or relieve a state of suffering which it 
is utterly impossible to describe.” 


But why need we multiply testimonies ? 
None but the most pitiable, ignorant, and 
most reckless and culpable accomplices 
of the traffic, dare deny or call in question 
the power of the drug to do harm, or deny 
the incalculable mischief, suffering, moral 
degradation, and political desolation, which 
the mighty evil has already wrought in 
China. And now, what other known evil 
can compare in magnitude or virulence 
with the one All 
other forms of intemperance and debauch- 


we have described ? 
ery really sink into utter insignificance 


before the gigantic proportions of this ap- 
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palling vice. ‘The miseries and destruc- 
| tions produced by alcohol, vast as they are, 
|ean by no means equal the desolations 
| produced among perhaps half the inhabit- 
‘ants of the globe, by the use of this 
|} powerful narcotic. The effects of aleo- 
holie drinks either in rapidity of develop- 
ment or in extent, are altogether incompar- 
able with the rapid and extensive destrue- 
tion produced in the mental, moral, and 


physical condition of the opium smoker, 


millions of whom have been betrayed into 
the dreadful vice. But why dwell upon 
alcohol in comparison with opium ?—the 
one is but a pigmy, the other a giant. 
Mightier evils than this are incomparable 
with the opium traffic. The immolations 
of an Indian Juggernaut, and of all the 
Juggernauts of the world, dwindle into 
War, vast as have 


insignificance before it. 
| been its desolations, has probably never in 
| the world’s history produced in the same 
| period of time an equal amount of death 
land suffering, certainly it has never pro- 
duced an equal amount of moral degrada- 
tion. Remember, a nation of four hundred 
millions of people is impoverished by the 


drainage, and desolated by the vice, suffer- 
ing, and death which it is producing— 
| twenty millions of actual vict#ms are now 
on their melancholy march to death, all of 
whom will be 
and their places supplied by twenty-five 
millions of for 
misery and death—a hundred millions of 


swept away in ten years, 


more fresh eandidates 
natives in India groan beneath the burdens 
of the iniquitous system —the scourge 
sweeps Malacea, 
Borneo, and nearly all the islands of the 
Indian Ocean—and then say what evil is 


over Sumatra, Java, 


more vast in Its sweep, or more virulent 
in its results. If we would bring slavery 
in all its fortis and with all its horrors into 
comparison with this monstrous system 
of iniquity, slavery itself assumes, in the 
presence of this enormous vice, an aspect 
of mildness and benevolence. 





: panned 
Tuere is truth in what the tragedian said 
| long since, * Poison is commonly drunk 


| out of a cup of gold; so is an error or 


| by-notion.soonest taken into the judgment 


| and conscience trom persons of the fairest 


and smoothest conversations. 


Error is so foul a hag, that if it should 


1 , 
; come in its own shape, a man would loathe 


carriage 


|} it and fly from it, as he would from hell, 
| —Brooks. 
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[For the National Magazine.] 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD 
SERMON. 


EFORE noticing particularly the es- 
sential elements of a good sermon, 
allow me to make a general remark in re- 
lation to excellence as applied to preach- 
ing. ‘That is emphatically a good sermon 
which in the highest degree accomplishes 
the object for which this species of com- 
positions is made. If the object of preach- 
ing be, as it undeniably is, to win souls to 
Christ, and build them up in faith and 
holiness, those sermons are the best which, 
in the fullest sense, produce this result. 
And yet we not unfrequently hear of ex- 
cellent sermons, which, so far from excel- 
ling in this respect, have no apparent 
tendency either to awaken the impenitent 
or promote the spiritual edification of be- 
lievers. 

Let it, therefore, be observed that no 
man, however ingenious, can prepare a 
really good sermon, without a due consid- 
eration of the specific design of preaching, 
and without a enthusiastic 
desire to realize this object. It requires, 
then, a good man to produce a good ser- 
mon. Kvena heathen rhetorician, Quinec- 
tilian, declared that “none but a good 
man could be an orator.” Jeremy Taylor 
says, “A minister of evil life cannot preach 
with that life and spirit as a good man 
l Ile hath a clog at his feet, and a 


aoes, 
gag in his teeth.” 


pen 


strong and 


With this preliminary remark, I proceed } 


to observe— 

1. That a good sermon is distinguished 
by originality. A man who in the 
habit of pilfering, even from his own libra- 


18S 


ry, whole sermons, or plans of sermons, 
written by others, however eminent, can 
never produce a very good sermon. 

It is true, a preacher may imitate cer- 
tain English divines, who purchase Jitho- 
graphed discourses at so much per dozen, 
‘* warranted original, orthodox, and twen- 
ty minutes,” with erasures and interlin- 
eations, so that, even from the side gallery, 
they could not be distinguished from man- 
useripts ; or he may commit to memory a 
sketch from Simeon and proof texts, with 
the addition of a little patch-work of his 
own, and pass for a systematic sermonizer, 
but his glory will be brief. I knew a 
young man, twenty years since, who aston- 
ished even his friends by his precocious 





| 
| 





skill in dividing the word of truth; but a 
short time afterward, in fumbling over 
** Hannam’s Pulpit Assistant,” which hap- 
pened to fall into my hands, I found two 
of the sketches that I heard him preach, 
and which had been highly applauded, 
although very little alteration or addition 
had been made to them as they passed 
through his hands. I marked this man; 
and hence have been able, in my own mind, 
to explain the mystery that has perplexed 
others,—how a preacher, whose early 
promise of eminence was so flattering, has 
been almost ever since gradually sinking 
into obscurity. 

Unless a young man can learn to con- 
struct his own plans for the pulpit, and 
clothe them with appropriate diction with- 
out constant recourse to ready-made ser- 
mons or sketch-books, he should apply 
himself to other business for which he is 
better adapted. I confess I do not like to 
see a preacher’s library encumbered with 
these ghastly skeletons; for like the bones 
in Ezekiel’s vision, they are exceedingly 
dry ; but unlike them, he will ery in vain 
for the divine afflatus to make them quiver 
with spiritual life, and become the power 
of God unto salvation. A preacher who 
depends upon these labor-saving machines, 
is a workman that has reason to be 
ashamed ; for he not only dwarfs his own 
intellect by neglecting its cultivation, and 
must ever remain a superficial theologian, 
but he loses his self-respect, and usually 
fails to catch the spirit that inspired those 
who originated the plans which he at- 
tempts to use. 

When I say that the model sermon is 
characterized by originality, 1 do not mean 
that it contains none but ideas which 
actually had their birth in the mind of the 
writer ; for such a sermon would be truly 
a curiosity, and as worthless, probably, as 
eurigus. But I mean that the ideas drawn 
from various sources, by close thought and 
critical analysis, have been so thoroughly 
digested and assimilated to his own mode 
of thinking and expression, that when re- 
produced, they are not only instinct with 
life and energy, but bear the unmistakable 
mental image of the composer. An un- 
natural straining after ideas and phrases 
that are quaint and unique, is at least as 
improper as a servile adoption of other 
men’s sentiments and language. After 


preparing a sermon on a certain text, in 
my early ministry, I happened to see a 
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| 


discourse from the same passage in the | 
work of an eminent author, and found no | 
small resemblance between his arrange- | 


ment of the subject and my own. In truth, 
without sad distortion of the text, it could 
not well be otherwise ; but to be strikingly 
original, | immediately remodeled my plan, 
but spoiled my sermon. 

2. Another peculiarity of a model ser- 
mon is adaptation. A sermon to do 
marked execution, must be specially suited 
to the circumstances and wants of those 
to whom it is addressed. Hence those 
sermons which were written without ref- 
erence to the peculiar exigences of a 
congregation, are, for the most part, so 
indefinite and pointless as to be of little 
value. A man, to prepare an effective 
sermon, must have his congregation before 
his mental eye in his study, and instead of 
vague conjectures as to their condition and 
wants, he should snow what they need, 
and provide his instruction for them 
accordingly. 

Who can read the Saviour’s Sermon on 
the Mount, Peter’s on the day of pentecost, 
and Paul’s at Mars-hill, without being 
struck with the beautiful adaptation of 
their discourses to the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the hearers. Indeed, had even 
the great apostle to the Gentiles, with no 
person or class of persons particularly in 
his eye, like some great preachers in their 
days, prepared a profound discourse for 
universal use, and * traveled the rounds,” 
invariably repeating the same lesson ver- 
datim, whether addressing kings or gov- 
ernors, Jews or ( treeks, Romans or sailors, 
is it likely very striking results would 
have followed his ministrations 2 





Here, then, is a noticeable peculiarity of | 


a good sermon. It is prepared with such 
intelligence and complete adaptation to 
the cireumstanees and wants of the par- 
ticular congregation for which it was 
specially composed, that, without modifi- 
eation, it is not exactly adapted to congre- 
gations in general. 


Hence it is observable | 


that the best preachers seldom preach so | 


satisfactorily to themselves, or so effect- 
ively to others, in strange pulpits as they 
do in their own. 
skillful practitioners, who prescribe pre- 


They are quacks, not 


cisely the same medicines, in the same | 


manner, and with the same boldness and 
confidence to patients whose peculiar 
symptoms they have no means of knowing, 
as to those with whose complicated mala- 


dies they are perfectly familiar. Such, if 
I mistake not, were the views of President 
Olin, when, with emphasis, he expressed 
the opinion that if many preachers would 
make a bonfire of their old manuscript 
sermons and sketches, they would do 
themselves a great favor, besides confer- 
ring a great blessing upon the Church. 
For the people would thus be relieved 
from the necessity of listening to dull, 
antiquated discourses, that if not borrowed, 
were prepared and stereotyped by the 
preacher twenty or thirty years before ; 
and he would be saved the thankless 
drudgery of serving the people with meat- 
less bones, or moldy crusts, instead of the 
warm, nutritious bread of life. 

3. A good sermon is symmetrical. It 
is of suitable dimensions as a whole, and 
its different parts are properly propor- 
tioned. With regard to the length of a 
sermon, no uniform rule can be established. 
Sermons on some subjects, when skillfully 
handled, are short even if they occupy a 
whole hour; while others, especially if on 
questions of doubtful disputation, are too 
long though commenced and ended within 
fifteen minutes. In preparing for a stated 
audience, to determine the length of each 
discourse, reference of course should be 
had to the number of sermons to be deliv- 
ered within a given time. <A minister 
who is to address a congregation but once 
on the Sabbath, may with propriety preach 
longer than if he is to preach twice or 
thrice. But in any case the model sermon 
is not so lengthy as to be wearisome to a 
reasonable—I do not say fashionable— 
audience ; nor so crowded with even good 
matter as to bewilder or burden the minds 
of the hearers. The old saying that it is 
better for the people to leave the sanctua- 
ry longing than loathing, should not be 
forgotten by the preacher who seeks the 
highest pulpit efficiency. 

I have said the different parts of a ser- 
mon should be symmetrical. I do not 
mean that the introduction, the discussion, 
and the conclusion should occupy a certain 
portion of space or time in its delivery, or 
that a discourse to be perfectly formed 
should invariably have “ three heads, three 
subdivisions under each head, and three 
inferences ;” but I mean that the sermon 
should be arranged in accordance with a 
plan so devised that each part will con- 
tribute its proportionate influence to the 
beauty and effect of the whole. For in- 
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stance, a sermon with no introduction is 
like a church without a vestibule; the 
hearer bolts into the subject too abruptly ; 
but one with a “long and elaborate exor- 
dium,” as Professor Newman observes, is 
about as unseemly as a huge portico 
attached to a diminutive building. 

A sermon that is all discussion, without 
application, is a monstrosity; and, if it 
makes Christians at all, produces deformed 
Christians, with colossal heads but shriv- 
eled hearts: while an address all persua- 
sion, may possibly cause the heart of 
persons of peculiar temperament to swell 
into unnatural dimensions, and throb with 
fervent zeal; but it will be a kind of zeal 
that is not according to knowledge. 

While perhaps there are some inexpe- 
rienced preachers, of limited literary 
advamtages, who incline to the extreme of 
substituting boisterous exhortations for 
calm reasoning, it must be confessed the 
tendency of the American pulpit, in these 


days, is to the opposite extreme. We | 


have far more logical reasoners than we 
have successful persuaders. 

Some of the most gifted and learned 
preachers in our country utterly fail in 
making an earnest and effectual application 
of their subject. Some who attempt it are 
so unskillful or lukewarm in this work, that 
they accomplish nothing except to raise a 
doubt whether they really expect or desire 
their hearers to follow their advice, or 


whether they themselves appreciate the 


momentous truths they have been illustrat- 
ing. And others scarcely deign to make 
any effort in this direction; but seem to 
think their duty wholly performed with 
the enlightenment of the intellect, while 
the heart remains utterly unmoved. In 
fine, the good sermon has an introduction 
which suitably prepares the way for the 
discussion of the main topic ; the discus- 
sion opens the way for the application ; 
and the application, made under the influ- 
ence of apostolic fidelity and love, will, 
occasionally at least, cause the sinner, as 
he retires from the house of God, instead 
of passing encomiums upon the preacher, 
to exclaim, as the hearers of the sainted 
Stoner often did: ‘ God be merciful to 
me, @ sinner.” 

4. Simplicity is another leading feature 
of a good sermon. If the grand design 
of preaching is to induce men to obey 
divine truth, that sermon, of course, can- 
not be a good one which is expressed in 











language so lofty or obscure that few of 
the audience can understand it. 

There are, however, those who, like 
the old lady in England that could not 
believe she had been listening to the great 
John Wesley because she understood ev- 
ery word he said, seem to mistake obscu- 
rity for profundity ; forgetting that objects 
may be distinctly seen at the bottom of a 
deep lake which is perfectly pure, better 
than they can be descried a few inches 
beneath the surface of a muddy stream. 

The model sermon is simple both in 
design and execution. So clearly is the 
theme of the discourse disclosed, in fact 
if not in form, at the outset, that the 
hearer is not left in doubt with regard to 
the specific subject to which his attention 
is invited. There is something wrong in 
that sermon which keeps the listener wait- 
ing until near the conclusion, before he 
can guess what the speaker is trying to 
do; and yet I believe many sermons are 
preached which would puzzle the author 
himself to affix to them a suitable title 
even after delivery. A young man once 
requested me to help him name an essay 
which he had written. I read his misty 
lucubration carefully, and returned it un- 
marked, as 1 knew no appropriate appel- 
lation for an article which I could not 
comprehend. 

A good sermon is not only distinguished 
by the perspicuity of its leading features, 
but also by the perfect transparency of its 
details. No wonder the common people 
heard our blessed Saviour gladly ; for so 
simple was his style, so striking and beau- 
tiful his illustrations of truth, drawn from 
common objects, with which all his hear- 
ers were familiar, that instead of being 
difficult to understand him, it was next to 
impossible for any to mistake his mean- 
ing. 

Those preachers in ancient and modern 
times who have most closely imitated our 
Great Exemplar in simplicity, and I may 
add, chasteness of style, have invariably 
been the most successful in winning souls. 
“ Sir,” said Dr. Samuel Johnson to Bos- 
well, “ when your Scotch clergy give up 
their homely manner of preaching, relig- 
ion will soon decay in that country.” He 
said, “* The success of the Methodists is 
owing to their expressing themselves in a 
plain, familiar manner, which is the way 
to do good to the common people, a prac- 
tice for which they will be praised by men 
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a 


of sense.” 
servedly bestowed upon the early Method- 
ist clergy, belongs to the present race of 


preachers bearing the same name, is per- | 
haps questionable. It is certain all are | 


not free from the fault of using expressions 
which are unintelligible to the masses. I 


know one now living, and rather distin- | 


guished he is too for general plainness of 
speech, who was once kindly criticized 
for employing in a certain sermon terms 
which were unintelligible to few besides 


professional men. ‘The critic, I think, 


instanced the words, prescience and udbiq- | 


uity. But the preacher, to prove that 
these terms were not obscure, soon after 
questioned a lady by no means deficient in 
general intelligence, but who knew noth- 
ing of the previous conversation ; when, 
on her frank acknowledgment of her ig- 


norance of,their meaning, he yielded the 


point. 

Mr. Wesley says: 
edge you take for granted among unedu- 
eated people the better. Suppose you 
preach on the text, ‘Unless your right- 
eousness exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ I 
beg you will not take it for granted that 
your hearers know what Pharisees are: 
for | met with a person once, and one who 
was quite a Bible reader, who described 
the Pharisees as ‘a little people, not pos- 
itively wicked, but inclined to mischief.’ 
I could not imagine what the good woman 
meant, till at last the truth flashed upon 
me. She took them for fairies !” 

If equivocal and uncommon English 
words are, as much as possible, to be dis- 
earded in a popular address, how much 
more should Latin, Greek, and French 
terms be avoided! If Adam Clarke had 
ridiculed the practice of disfiguring dis- 
courses with quotations from foreign and 
dead languages, with the severity which 
he exhibited against interlarding sermons 
with scraps of poetry, he would have done 
better service to the Church. In no part 
of a sermon, however, is grandiloquence 
or an affectation of learning so intolerable 
as in the application, especially while por- 
traving the future doom of the wicked. 
‘The venerable Charles Giles, in his autobi- 
ography, speaks of a young preacher with 
whom he was once acquainted, who, on a 
certain occasion, * brought forth the truth 
with awful earnestness to alarm the un- 


Whether this compliment, de- | 


“The less knowl- | 


godly, who were on the road to ruin; still 
he discovered no uncommon move in the 
| congregation ; when, to accomplish his end, 
he started suddenly back, showing a fear- 
ful countenance, looked down, and _ point- 
ing with his hand toward the floor, as if 
he saw a trap-door opened, leading to the 
pit of wo, and at the same time with a 
swelling voice cried out, ‘ Sinner, if you 
don’t repent, you will be precipitated 
down the lubricated steep of the opaque 
profundity of damnation.’ ” 

Now, such an inflated, unfeeling man- 
ner of denouncing the threatenings of 
| God is not only disgusting to persons of 
taste, but, as Robert Hall observes, is 
calculated to rob them of all their efficacy. 
He says: “If the awful part of our mes- 


| sage, which may be styled the burden of 
the Lord, ever fall with due weight#upon 
| our hearers, it will be when it is delivered 
with a trembling hand and faltering lips ; 
| and we may then expect them to realize 
| its solemn import, when they perceive 
| that we ourselves are ready to sink under 
“i 

It was not under the influence of a de- 
claratory and pedantic, but weeping spirit, 
that Paul, and Whitefield, and Summer- 
field melted the hearts of their hearers, 
like wax before the flame ; and yet, strange 
to say, I have heard young men, and 
occasionally elderly men, who were never 


more flippant, boisterous, and high-flown 
in their style, than while describing the 
perils of the ungodly, and the miseries of 
the lost. It was after such a display of 
pulpit rhetoric from the text: ‘ Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” 


| . . ° . 
| that a serious, if not pious man, stingingly 


reproved the preacher by saying: ‘ Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be an infidel.” 

Long as we hive dwelt upon simplicity 
as an essential peculiarity of a good ser- 
mon, the remark must not be omitted, that 


even this may be carried too far, or at 
Under the pretext of using 


| great plainness of speech in the sacred 


least abused. 


desk, some men allow themselves not only 
in the use of vulgarisms and low person- 
alities, but are positively saucy to their 
hearers. Others, again, are puerile and 
commonplace in their address, and seem 
to have consulted anecdotal olios more 
than the Bible in their pulpit preparation ; 
an undue proportion of the hour being 
occupied in relating marvelous adven- 
| tures or pathetic anecdotes. 
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Although a striking fact or incident re- 
lated sometimes throws strong light upon 
the truth presented, and adds greatly to 
the vivacity and interest of a discourse, 
an excess of anecdote, (such, for instance, 
as was practiced a few years since by a 
certain revivalist, so called, who in his 
preaching averaged a story a minute,) 
especiaily when the speaker makes that 
obtrusive upstart, I, the hero of most of 
his narratives, is a positive perversion of 
the pulpit; and when indulged, it is not 
strange that sensible minds are disgusted, 
and conclude with Napoleon, that “ there 
is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.” 

There are a few other elements of a 
good sermon, of no less, if not of greater 
importance than originality, adaptation, 
symmetry, and simplicity, which may be 
noticed at some future time ; as the con- 
sideration of them now would extend this 
paper to an unreasonable length. 

cia pe 

MUSTAPHA THE LUCKY. 
[pela po began the world with 
! little of its goods ; but having health, 
strength, a clear intellect, and indomitable 
will, he gradually attained wealth and re- 
spectability. At the same time, he was 
fortunate in his domestic circumstances ; 
for his wife, besides being handsome and 
accomplished, was gentle and affectionate ; 
and his children, being endowed with sound 
constitutions, and reared in healthy cir- 
cumstances, throve continually, and gave 
no trouble. Hverybody said that Mus- 
tapha was a prodigy of prosperity in all 
respects, for nothing ever went wrong 
with him. He himself acknowledged the 
soodness of Providence with a grateful 
heart; and being of a benevolent dispo- 
sition, he dealt largely of the fruits of his 
industry to the many less fortunate people 
who came under his notice, particularly 
to those whom he had known in his early 
days. At the same time he maintained, 
under all his prosperity, a humble mind ; 
and his manners, which originally had 
been unassuming, never underwent the 
least change. 

The world concluded that Mustapha 
was a happy man; but where is happiness 
below? He had to eonfess to himself, 
though he never spoke of such subjects 
to others, that the many external blessings 
which he enjoyed had failed to give him 





true ease and peace of mind. Always as 
these blessings had increased, he had found 
himself more and more removed, as it 
were, from the sympathies of his fellow- 
creatures. It was not that he was not 
courted and flattered, as rich men usually 
are, or that the world generally failed to 
acknowledge his merits and his virtues. 
It was that no one now seemed to enter 
into his feelings on a footing of brotherly 
equality. It appeared to be felt, that a 
man such as he is all-sufficient to himself. 
No one was much concerned about him. 
Those who were nearest to an equality 
with him, and with whom he came most 
in contact, were the most jealous of him, 
and the coldest in their demeanor. Even 
the affections of his nearest relatives 
withered under the shadow of his grow- 
ing importance. They thought him proud, 
merely because he had been raised above 
them ; and when any great man gave him 
his friendship, they would say, he was 
ambitious of the notice of his superiors, 
though that was a thing which he never 
made the least effort to obtain. He would 
try, by putting on a manner more familiar 
than would otherwise have been neces- 
sary, and which accordingly was of a 
forced character, to assure them that he 
was unchanged in heart, and this went 
some little way in convincing them; but 
he found no great satisfaction in so partial 
a suecess, and one which was to be gained 
only by a sacrifice of sincerity. 

At length the tide of fortune turned with 
Mustapha. Some barks of his were lost 
at sea, and his bazaar was about the same 
time broken into, and robbed of goods to a 
large amount. The plague coming at that 
time to Constantinople, his wife and three 
of his children were swept off by it in the 
course of a few days. Mustapha _ re- 
garded his calamities with a firm and col- 
lected mind; but he could not conceal 
from himself that he was now too old to 
repair the loss of his wealth, and that 
nothing which this world can give would 
ever make up for the removal of his dear 
children. He had been taught a sort of 
stoicism by the isolation in which he had 
lived so long during his prosperous days, 
and he now prepared himself to bear these 
distresses in solitude and secrecy. “ The 
world,” he said, “ has been little troubled 
with me or my concerns hitherto, and I 
shall not begin now to call its attention, 
when I can present myself only as a dis- 
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tressing spectacle of misfortune.” But 
he speedily found that the world would not 
allow him to bear the burden of calamity 
alone. All kinds of people, even those 
who had been most envious of him in his 
better days, came about him with expres- 
sions of condolence. 


assistance to begin business anew. 
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Many offered him | 
Kins- | 


folk who had deserted his house for years, | 
| house of Squire Merriford, one of the 


now flocked to it, to grieve with him for 
the loss of his children. It might almost 
be said, there was a general movement in 
society to console and cheer the unfortu- 
He at first 
prised and somewhat embarrassed, but 
then pleased. The voice of kindness found 
For 


the first time he wept; but his tears were 


nate Mugtapha. was sur- 


its way into and softened his heart. 


expressive as much of happiness as of 
sorrow. 


Calling his remaining children around | 


him, he said: ** My beloved ones, God is 
Ife maketh joy out of sorrow, and 
Once I 
was wealthy and great, and the only con- 


great. 


giveth the victory to weakness. 


sequence was, that I became an object of 
the malignant feelings of my fellow-crea- 
tures. | never was happy then; and per- 
haps it was but right that I should thus 
pay for the many advantages I enjoyed 
over others in a scene where all are equal 
in the eye of God. Now my wealth is 
gone, and I have lost greater treasures 
still; but behold, calamity has restored to 
me the hearts of my neighbors and kins- 
folk. [am onee more simply a man among 
men. 
one exposed like themselves to the hard- 
ships and difficulties of life. And in their 
kindness I feel a delight beyond all that 
this world can give under any circum- 
Rejoice, then, with 


They give me their sympathies, as 


stances whatever. 
me, that WE HAVE SUFFERED!” 

f Mustapha’s life was 
spent in comparatively humble ecireum- 
but he had to 
regret the loss of fortune. There was 


a aia 
[he remainder « 


stances ; never occasion 
even a happiness in store for him beyond 
all he had yet felt, for his children, who 


in the days of prosperity had thought only 


of their own indulgences, and were often 
| wherein were hung some of the nicest tools 


vayward and disobedient, now concen- 
trated their best feelings on their amiable 
parent ; and in their exertions for his bene- 
fit, their generous self-denial, and their 
kind attention to his comfort, formed a 
cuard around him, within which he felt a 
security such as mere wealth cannot give. 








[For the National Magazine.] 
CHANGES—A STORY. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


M\HE June roses hung bright over the 
I low fence that ran along either side 
of the narrow lane leading from the main 
road down the slope upon which stood the 


oldest and most considerable men in the 
thrifty neighborhood in which he lived. 
Bright hung the roses along the lane 
fence; the middle June had made them 
blush to their deepest red; the orchard 
boughs were beginning to droop a little 
with their growth of apples, showing no 
crimson nor russet yet in their greenness ; 
the strawberries shone along the grass, and 
the mowers stopped now and then to lift 
up the low briery vines of the dew-berry, 
sure of a luscious repast; the steer went 
daintily along the deep clover, snuffing the 
air that had come over distant pastures, 
and sometimes lowing dissatisfiedly ; the 
cows lay contentedly together in the shad- 
ows, and to the ear of the farmer came 
pleasantly the rustle of the green corn. 
All the earth renewed in the 
brightest of her good seasons, and the 
noise of the mill in the hollow beyond the 
house, and the hum of the brown and yel- 
low bees flying thick in the air, and the 
sound of the busy spinning-wheeis seemed 
like the outflow of the general cheerful- 


seemed 


ness and thankfulness. . 
Quiet and still stood the homestead in 
the sunshine—its black thick shadow 


stretching up the western hill—the swal- 
lows dipping into its low stone chimneys, 
except the one from which the smoke 
came puffing blue and fast; the roof was 
the 
clumsy fashion of long ago, were black, 
too; and up the wooden spouts, that led the 
rain-water to the great plank cistern, 
wound such vines as had been transplanted 
from the gloom of the woods to flourish 
A good substantial 


black with moss, and the eaves, in 


more in the sunshine. 
house, built of hewn logs, was that of Squire 
Merriford, having a wide hall entrance 


of husbandry, and where, just now, the 
boughs of the redwood made blinds for the 
windows, and softened a little the light 
that slanted into the main rooms, which 
were furnished, as the reader may sup- 
pose, with a simplicity and economy, such 
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as now-a-days is rarely to be met. Yet | 
were there some luxuries: deep and soft | 
feather beds hung round with curtains of | 
fine linen, some cushioned chairs of an | 
ancient fashion, an elegant brass clock, 
some pictures wrought in worsted, and 
some pots of common, but sweetly bloom- 
ing flowers. 

Who made the pictures, and who keeps 
the flowers so bright, we look about the 
house in vain to learn. The rooms are 
empty of human interest, a cat dozes in a 
streak of sunshine on the floor, and a 
glossy cock stands in the open door, look- 
ing up proudly as though the sole sentinel, 
and by no means to be caught asleep. We 
hear a sound as of footsteps hard by ; the 
housewife is busy plying her evening care, 
quietly, and as if work were her best 


rest. She is dressed neatly and simply in 
garments of her own fashioning; her 


cheek has lost its blushing long ago, but 
her eyes keep all their kindliness and in- 
telligence, and her hands retain all their 
cunning. Good Mrs. Merriford has never 
bothered her brain as to what will suit her 
style, or what the new fashion will be. 
She feels deeply that the fashion of this 
world passeth away, and that a good life 
makes the face pretty, and so she works 
on cheerfully and piously, and her excel- 
rent husband truly says that age adds to 
ner beauty, and that her heart shines more 
and more in her face. 

A little way down the slope stands the 
old-fashioned mill, and the two stout 
horses, one black and the other white, are 
treading there all the day, and sometimes 
far into the night. From all the neigh- 
borhood round for miles come the farm- 
ers to Squire Merriford’s mill, bringing 
their grists of wheat and corn, and helping 
to shape the affairs of the nation in their 
little disputations with one another while 
they wait for the horses to tread out the 
flour or the meal. Opposite the mill 
stands the barn, ample, and containing 
more of the modern improvements than 
the house can boast of: the new hay is 
already in the mow, and the sweet smell 
of it is in all the air; thrifty hens have 
weaned their young broods, and are sleek- 
ing up for a second season, in the privacy 
of out-of-the-way nooks, or walking lei- 
surely in the sunshine, not to elicit the at- 
tention of the group of idlers about the yard 
of course ; their seeming indifference pre- 
supposes maiden meditation, fancy free. 





The great doors of the barn are open 
wide; the floor is swept clean, and Betty 
and Polly Merriford are there spinning 
together. Knots of spun yarn hang from 
the low beams, and the reel is wound 
round with a wide belt of the wool threads, 
and bunches of soft beautiful rolls hang 
under the spindles that are growing plump 
very fast as the two girls run back and 
forward, piecing roll against roll, and 
oftentimes drowning the noise of their 
spinning- wheels with their laughter. 
Flaxen-haired and dewy-eyed, pale of 
cheek and with a sweet patient expres- 
sion coming out now and then despite the 
mirth which for the present has possession 
of her countenance, is Betty. She is 
slight, reminding you of a wild flower that 
has grown up somewhere in the shade ; the 
sister, Polly, is stouter, with darker eyes 
and more abundant Mair ; a cheek fresh as 
a rose just bursting with bloom, and a step 
that is stronger and prouder than Betty’s. 
They are in gay mood just now, and 
though they have done more than their 
tasks, they spin on, for ‘tis easy work to 
spin when the heart is light. The swal- 
lows are so used to them that they fly 
close over their heads as they go in and 
out to their nests against the rafters, and 
the doves look quietly down on them from 
the high dusty beams, as though they were 
friends. It is near night, and the bell in 
the distant meadow tells the spinners it is 
time to bring home the cows, for that is a 
part of the evening task; so the last skeins 
are reeled up, the wheels set by, and with 
cottage-bonnets in their hands, for the sun 
is low now, the young girls take their 
way up the lane together. Often Polly 
looks back at the mill, mischievously as it 
seems, and talking the while of some one 
who is there, while Betty keeps softly 
along the path of white clovers, pulling 
the ripe roses that hang over the fence, 
and thinking apparently more than she 
speaks. 

‘“* He is coming, he is coming !”’ exclaims 
Polly ; “let me walk on the other side of 
you—I would not stand in your way for 
the world.” 

*“O Polly, just as if I cared whether 
Richard saw me or not,” replied Betty. 

** Just as if you did n’t care; now, Betty, 
tell me true all about it.” 

** All about what ?”” asked the girl, in- 
nocently ; “ there is nothing to tell about.” 

‘So, so! that is always the way when 
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there is something to tell. Well, never 
mind; when I have a lover, I wont tell a 
word he says to me—see if I do.” 

At this point of the conversation the 
virls were overtaken by the person men- 
tioned as Richard, and who, we may as 


well explain, was a young farmer named 
Richard Armstrong, who lived with, and 


supported his father and mother, half a 
dozen miles away, and who is just now 
returning home with three nice bags filled 
with flour and meal. Ile is sitting in the 
front of a snug eart, and driving a strong 
smart horse, and altogether has a well-to- 
do and thrifty aspect. 

Polly lingers behind and gives him a 
lively and vood-natured salutation, asking 
why he did not remain to eat supper with 
them—and she hopes he will come to the 
house often, as she and her sister are 
always happy to see fim; and as she talks 
she tosses apples and rosés into his eart, 


raising herself on tip-toe the while to see 


how much flour there is, and what the 
probabilities of the young man’s coming 
to the mill again, sighing, “Ah me! the 


prospect looks dismal enough,” and laugh- 
while Richard laughed 
as he talked with her, saying it was a 
that he had brought so much 


ing she sighed. 
too 
misfortune 
wheat—that another time he would only 
bring half the quantity—and that he was 
sure he would be glad of any excuse that 
brought him to the neighborhood of the 
beautiful Polly ; but when he spoke to 
Betty it was in a lower and deeper tone ; 
and though he said not it made him happy 
to see her, any one who saw them together 
would have known it did ; and as for Beity, 
her blushes and her trembling voice be- 
trayed the emotion that was in her heart. 
ILow were the eld people, she asked, and 
how came on the harvest, and did the or- 
chard promise well; but never one word 
said she if he would come again soon, or 
At the end of the lane the young 
man turned in one direction and the girls 


if ever. 


in another, but his thoughts stayed with one 
of them, you may be sure. 

The cows, as they heard the “ bars” fall- 
ing, turned their heads homeward, and one 
by one walked slowly down the road, and 
turned their steps into the lane; behind 
the rest came the largest and handsomest 
of all, proudly wearing the bell. ‘“ Who 
can that be?” said Betty, pointing toward 
a young gentleman who, in a fine carriage, 
was dividing the flock as he leisurely drove 
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forward, more intent, it appeared, on the 


| young women than the course his horse 


was taking. Not a jot from her accus- 
tomed path turned the cow whose bell had 
given warning of her approach, for she 
was unused to interruptions, and had prob- 
ably never seen so fine an equipage as 
that immediately fronting her. Suddenly 
she lowered her head, and with a quick 
thrust of her horns caused the horse to 
rear and fall backward on carriage and 
driver. 

“OQ mercy, mercy! what shall we do?” 
cried Betty, hiding her eyes in her apron, 
and weeping in fear and fright; but Polly 
rushed forward at once to ascertain the 
extent of the injury and proffer her ser- 
vice. 

The young 
hurt seriously, and was in a moment on 


stranger proved not to be 


his feet, seemingly more annoyed by the 


| alarm he had given the young women 


than for the accident to himself. The 
carglage was quite crushed to pieces, so 
much so as to make the immediate prose- 
cution of the journey an impossibility. 
There was no tavern within half-a-dozen 
miles, and feeling responsible for the mis- 
conduct of the cow, and directed by kind- 
liness of heart, the hospitalities of their 
father’s house were at once proffered by 


| the young woman and accepted with a 


| grateful politeness on the part of the 


| stranger. 


Not to linger—he proved to be a man 
of fortune of the name of Fairfield, who, 
aside from his route of travel, had aeci- 
dentally strayed into the neighborhood of 
the Merrifords. The sequel may easily 
be guessed. ‘The young man found many 
objects of interest to detain him; and when 
at last he took his departure, Polly was 
his promised wife. 

What seeming accidents determine the 
of appears 
broken and confused, is, we know, one- 


courses our lives! but what 


ness and order. 


PART SECOND 


Tue fall was come—the most beautiful 


of the seasons of the year: in the woods 


the nuts were dropping with every wind ; 


| the time of the berries and the roses was 


past; the time of the birds was past; only 
one was seen now and then twittering on 
the leafless but sunward branch of some 


tree; the orchard ground was bright with 


| apples, and the sleek cattle went up and 
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down the meadows where the harvest had 
been. Some yellow leaves clung yet to 
the rose-vines along the lane, and the 
blackberry-bushes stood thorny and bare, 
looking as though their roots were dry as 
well as their branches ; the clover-buds were 
all gone, and the grass was brown and thin 
along the lane; the sun was going down and 
seemed burning the woods inte fire as he 
went. The homestead of the Merrifords 
looks lonelier than when we saw it last— 
the currant-bushes and the lilacs are leaf- 
less about the yard; the vines that run 
up to the eaves have lost foliage and flow- 
ers ; windows and doors are closed, and 
the very smoke from the chimney drifts 
away in a slow and melancholy fashion. 
They are sitting by the wood fire, the old 
people talking of the time long gone—the 
time when they were young and lovers; 
it seems only as yesterday, and yet it is 
thirty years ago—thirty years since the 
orchard was planted, and the logs hewn 
for the house where they are sitting now ; 
a very little while it seems; not long 
enough for their hairs to have grown gray 
as they have, and for the little children 
that were so soon playing at their knees, 
to have become men and women. They 
cannot tell how it is, and when and how 
the years went away; they do not feel 
that they have come far or are tired, nor 








can they see any place where they will be 
willing to stop as they look forward ; life 
seems just beginning, and yet they must 
have come a good way on its journey they 
know, else how came the orchard trees 
grown even past their. prime, and how 
came the thick moss on the roof, or the 
deep lines in their foreheads, or the locks 
above them so faded and thin. We are 
growing old, they are compelled to admit 
at last, and must be content to see our 
children treading close in our footsteps, 
and making ready te take our places when 
our work shall be done. 

And while they sit there talking soberly 
and yet happily of days that are gone, and 
the blessings that are about to go, the two 
girls, Polly and Betty, take their way 
along the lane for the last time—not 
laughing and jesting as before, but with 
arms about each other, and mostly in 


silence. No more will they spin together 


when the summer comes round; and the 
sheets and the coverlids that were woven 





and bleached so gaily, have been parceled | 
separately and soberly now; the guessing | 
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and the dreaming are done, and each looks 
calmly on the future spread clear before 
her—each is contented, and more than 
contented, and yet the assurance each gives 
to each of happiness is choked with tears. 
Already the spiders are at work in the 
idle wheels, and new influences are at 
work in their hearts that will divide them 
more than the distance that is to be shortly’ 
between them. ‘They do not think it pos- 
sible, as they bring home the cows to- 
gether, saying, ‘‘ We never shall do so 
any more.” 

Betty hides her face in her hands, as 
they pause on the meadow’s edge, while 
one by one the cows pass them going 
home ; but you might hear Polly’s crying 
half across the field: she half wishes the 
sunset would stay awhile just as it is, 
and that the long looked-for to-morrow 
could be kept back: nothing, she feels 
just then, can compensate her for separa- 
tion from her good sweet sister; but she 
will never love her less—no, never. Their 
homes will not be very far apart, and once 
every three months, and that seems a 
great while now, they will visit each 
other; and every week they will write 
and say to each other everything they 
have thought and done: often they will 
meet at the homestead, and a thousand 
promises they make, and a thousand as- 
surances of this and of that, as with the 
tears running down their faces they follow 
home the cows through the deepening 
shadows. They do not understand how 
it is that they have so often walked to- 
gether and had nothing to say—there is 
so much to say now, and yet from that 
very cause they talk little. 

Not many dreams came to the pillows 
of the sisters that night; the morning 
would give a new mate to each, and how 
could they dream! The full moon looked 
in at the windows ; the wind sung its lul- 
laby in vain; many a time they would 
come home and sleep in the old chamber 
just as they did then, they said; but for 
all that they could not sleep, and the mid- 
night stars came and went, and the wind 
sung its quieting hymn again and again, 
but the tumult of heart would not be still, 
and the gray morning came up from the 
east ; but there was no need for its golden 
fingers to touch their eyelids. It is day, 
they said, and, kneeling at the bedside, 
they prayed together. 

And when the night fell, the mother’s 
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kiss had been on their cheeks and the 
father’s hand had been laid on their heads 
in blessing; they had sobbed their fare- 
wells to each other, and a long distance 
of miles, and the infinite of a new love, 
were between them. 

Not far from the old home, Betty sat 
in the homely house of her husband, who 
looked proud and happy in his nice new 
suit of homespun, as he heard her call 
the old folks who sat in the corner father 
and mother, and saw that they smiled and 
were pleased with the young wife he had 
brought home. They were old and feeble, 
and could not work any more, and per- 
haps it was less for the love which the 
young woman brought them, than for the 
bundle of white coverlets and sheets, and 
the little tow-bag full of bright silver 
dollars, that they were pleased and smiled 
as they sat beside her in the corner. 

“It is a poor home,” says Richard, 
‘and you will miss much that you have 
been used to, I am afraid ; I am to blame, 
perhaps, and yet I could not help loving 
you; and loving, I could not help wishing 
you to be my wife; and now that you are 
so, dear Betty, you shall be spared every- 
thing that my toil and my love can spare 
you.” And in these words and in the 


kiss that goes with them, the wife would | 


have found compensation for all the trial 
and all the suffering that awaited her, 
could they have been foreseen. 

The old people talk apart of a new roof 
for the house—new plastering for the gar- 
ret; of another window that must be 
made; for that as they grow blind the 
light is too little for them ; of a loom that 
must be bought, and then of sheep that 
must be had, so that there may be some- 
thing to spin and weave; and then the 
farm must be paid for, and if a few acres 
of woodland were added it would be well ; 
and in short, there is no end of the things 
they plan to be done with the little bag 
of money Betty has brought, and with 





the more which she and Richard shall | 


earn—for what are youth and strength for 
but to be spent in work ?—there is no holi- 
day in their plan at all. Richard hopes 


that Betty does not hear all this, but she 
does; and though he puts his arm about 
her, and lays his cheek close against her 
face to drown their selfish calculation, she 
hears all the same, and the stifled sob that 
shakes her bosom is not more for the ten- 
der light of her own good mother’s eyes, 


| 








than because of the sharp glances that 
measure her ability to milk and to spin. 

The tallow candle burns almost down, 
and the old people find their way to bed 
by the flickering wick, having told the 
young folks they must be up early in the 
morning and begin life in earnest; and 
Richard breathes freely again. 

He asks Betty why she is so silent, and 
she answers it is because she is so happy ; 
but he feels that for the first time in her 
life she is concealing the truth from him, 
and for the first time in their intercourse 
he finds it necessary to dissemble, and 
makes pictures in the future, bright as 
only fancy can make. 

The brown mare shall be hers, and he 
will spare corn enough to buy her a sad- 
dle, and he asks her whether its cushion 
shall be blue or red, and assures her, 
though she says nay, that the bridle-bit 
and the stirrup shall be silver, and that he 
will order them made the first time he 
goes to town, and that she herself shall 
go with him in the little cart, and buy a 
silk gown as fine as that which the rich 
Mr. Fairfield bought her sister Polly that 
day. She shall have a new bureau too, 
in which to keep the pretty linen she has 
brought from home; and one drawer she 
shall keep locked away from him, and in 
that she shall keep the purse that was her 
father’s marriage gift, and add to it from 
time to time all the money she can save 
from the management of the dairy. But 
Betty puts the purse in his hands, and says 
she will have no lock and key to divide 
them ; that all she has, and herself too, are 
his ; that she only wishes she had brought 
more, and that she herself were better and 
worthier of her new position—she does 
not say worthier of him. And so the fire 
burns down, and the rain comes against 
the window ; a little of it drives through 
a pane that is broken, but Richard places 
himself between her and that, and she does 
not feel it; and as he soothes and caresses 
her, she ceases to listen to the wind as it 
blows rougher and rougher; she forgets 
the thick warm walls of the homestead— 
forgets even Polly—and but for one troub- 
ling shadow from the future would be blest. 

Poor Betty, enjoy all you may; drink 
in all love’s whisper, full as it is; let 
your faith root itself deeper if possible 
in the goodness, and purity of the heart, 
for which you have, in part at least, sold 
away the love that was tried and true— 
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you will need to grasp and to treasure all 
the bright moments Heaven shall give, and 
they all will not be enough to cast even a 
little light from shadow to shadow along 
the way that is before you. 

And thus with the rain against the win- 
dows, and the wind in the leafless trees, 
the clouds above, and the winter coming 
on, we leave them, and for a moment turn 
to a brighter scene. 

Polly has no time to weep—no time to 
listen to the winds; but their noise is so 
broken by the high walls of the houses of 
the city that it would have lost all its old 
melancholy sound if she heard it; she is 
so bewildered by the lights about her that 
her thoughts reach not to the lost light 
of home; so many gay voices speak to 
her, and so sweet and so often falls one 
whisper on her ear, that she forgets the 
broken farewell of the gentle Betty ; or if 
sometimes she thinks of her, it is to say, 
“ She has all she loves, even as I, and she 
must be happy as 1; she is not fretting 
about me, I am sure—how were that pos- 
sible?” So are we prone to measure the 
feelings of others against our own. 

It was a higher and a wider roof than 
the one Polly had left that was over her 
now, and within her memory so many 
lights had not been consumed in her fa- 
ther’s house as were burning about her 
now—the very draperies at the windows 
were worth more money than the broad 
meadow where the cows fed at home. 
Bridal presents were shining all about her, 
and as far as she could see the future gave 
exceilent promises. 

And the old people had set the house 
in order after the wedding, and had prayed 
for blessings on their children, till their 
supplication had been answered in peace 
to themselves, and were calmly asleep. 
The mill was still, the cows lay together 
in the meadow, and in the spinning-wheels 
the spiders stopped the making of their 
silken meshes for a while; but with the 
morning some changes would come, and 
others and still others with the weeks and 
the years, for change is the order of be- 
ing, and one generation passeth away and 
another corheth. 

Children are born, and old men and old 
women die and are heard of no more; 
youths and maidens love and weep, and 
young men and young women marry and 
are given in marriage; households are 
formed into perfect circles, and broken 


| and narrowed together, and broken again, 
| till only one or two are left who wander 
apart and grow weary, searching for that 
which in this world is never found--perfect 
rest; and then cometh the end, and the 
| old house is repaired, or a new one made, 
|and another family begins, and work and 
hope for a time go on as though the sower 
| were surely the reaper, and the planter of 
the tree had promise of the shadow. And 
so it is, beginning and ending, ending and 
beginning always. 
(To be continued.) 


—--- mem oe 





[For the National Magazine.] 
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Stowry, sad and slowly, 
Down the silent way, 
’Mong the graves so lowly, 

With affection holy, 
Do the mourners stray. 


Mute is all the music 

Of the cloudless morn ; 
Bells, erst chiming gladly, 
Now are tolling sadly, 

“ Gone, forever gone !”” 


Down the silent alleys, 
’Mong the humble dead, 
’Mid the fondly cherish’d, 
Ah! so early perish’d! 
Do the mourners tread. 


Little graves just swelling 

From the earth’s green breast, 
Silently are telling 
Of the quiet dwelling 

Where we all must rest. 
And the sunshine lightly 

Gilds each little bed ; 
Song birds carol sprightly, 
Sweet flowers open brightly, 

By the early dead. 


Costly, sculptured marble, 
Carved and chisel’d stone, 

Raised by love or duty, 

In their cold, sad beauty, 
Tell what death hath done. 


Tell of early manhood 
Stricken in its prime; 
Of the hoary headed, 

Of the newly wedded, 
Known no more in time. 
Shadows dark and mournful 

Wrap us as we go; 
Hollow seem the treasures, 
Phantom-like the pleasures 

Of this world of wo. 


So we hasten heavenward, 
Fleetly as we may ; 

Speeding upward ever, 

In our progress never 





Lingering by the way. 
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A MODEL CHARACTER | favorable to his religious development. 


A STUDY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


N reviewing, somewhat informally, Dr. 

Binney’s late book,* we have contem- 
plated Buxton as a man and a philanthro- 
pist; it remains for us to notice more 
distinctly his character as a Christian. 
His religion, indeed, was no mere mat- 
ter of the pew or the closet—it character- 
ized him as a man and a philanthropist, 
and we have, therefore, seen already its 
demonstration; but we may justly recur 
to the subject with a more exclusive at- 
tention. Binney dwells upon it at length, 
and with rather homiletic particularity. 
We propose only to glance at a few of the 
marked traits of his Christian charactey. 

And our first remark is, that his relig- 
ious life began and was continued to the 
end with the distinctive qualities of an 
“evangelical experience.” It was not a 
mere process of moral self-culture, the 
ripening of good natural dispositions ; but 
commenced as a moral renovation, and 
continued as a gracious discipline and 
growth. He was a striking example of 
the difference between “morality” (so 
called) and holiness. He was always 
** moral” from childhood, notwithstanding 
his natural buoyancy and love of sport. 
None of the corruptions so incident to 
He 
was even minutely scrupulous about his 
word during the thoughtlessness of boy- 


youth is known to have infected him. 


hood. While at school, an usher made a 
trivial charge against him; he denied it. 
“T have never known the boy to tell a 
falsehood,” said the principal, Dr. Burney, 
“and I will not disbelieve him 
About his twentieth year he betook him- 
self, with unusual interest, to the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, and gave other 


now.” 


indications of religious feeling, such as 
would be taken by many people of moder- 
ate opinion as a conclusive proof of a well- 
defined Christian character. 
yet attained that character, however—at 


least in his own estimation. And not till 


the excitements of a public career began 
| through the mediation of Christ, in order 


to attract him forward—the usual tempta- 


tions to the neglect of religion among 
public men—did it take profound hold 
upon him. The influence of the refined 


and endeared circle of Earlham Hall was 


*Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
Young Men, &c. 


A Study for 
By Rey. 'T. Binney. 





Ile had not 


| find “rest to their souls ;” 


He received urgent Christian letters from 
them occasionally, and in one of his an- 
swers he discloses the state of mind—so 
irresolute, so wretched and yet so much 
better than reckless—which all men of re- 


| fined moral nature, but of unrenewed hearts, 


sadly and habitually know. He writes :— 

“T see the excellence of the walk you have 
chosen, and the madness of dedicating myself 
to anything, but to the preparation of that 
journey which I must so shortly take. I know, 
that if success shall crown all my projects, 1 
shall gain that which will never satisfy me, 
‘that which is not bread.’ I know the poverty 
of our most darling schemes—the meanness of 
our most delicious prospects—the transitori- 
ness of our most durable possessions—when 
weighed against that fullness of joy and eter- 
nity of bliss which are the reward of those who 
seek them aright. Ali this I see with the ut- 
most certainty—that two and two make four is 
not clearer; and how is it, then, that with 
these speculative opinions, my practical ones 
are so entirely different? ... My reason tells 
me that these things are utterly indifferent ; but 
my practice says, that they only are worthy of 
thought and attention. My practice says, 
‘Thou art increased with goods, and hast need 
of nothing ;’ but my reason teaches me, ‘ Thou 
art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked.’.... 

“T have in this letter divulged the train of 
thinking which is constantly recurring to my 
mind.” 


** Constantly recurring to my mind ;” yes, 
and as constantly to the mind of many 
a reader of these lines. It is the in- 
variable suggestion of a nature not whol- 
ly self-abandoned to frivolity or vice. 
There is, to a thoughtful mind, no signifi- 
cance in life except so far as it is subser- 
vient to the future well-being of the soul. 


Reflecting men of undecided religious 
character, therefore, carry with them 


habitually this sense of being “ wretched 
and miserable.” Alas for them that they 
hesitate so much to take the one step 
introduces the struggling 


more which 


| spirit into the benign and refreshing light, 


the open sunshine of “ peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” They have but to be 
decided, and, by an act of entire and open 
consecration, give themselves to God 
to dissipate the spell of their misery and 
and yet how 
often do they linger through years, at the 
very threshold of that rest—made only 
the more wretched by its near contrast 
with their equivocal and hazardous state ! 


It was during a severe attack of sickness 
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that Buxton was brought to this more 
determinate religious experience. At first 
he even wished that the attack might be 
perilous in order to awaken his sluggish 
feelings on the subject—a false idea, in- 
deed, but not without its good significance. 
He says :— 


“T gradually grew worse; and when the dis- 
order had assumed an appearance very alarm- 
ing to those about me, I spent nearly an hour 
in most fervent prayer. I have been, for some 
years, perplexed with doubts; I do not know 
if they did not arise more from the fear of 
doubting than from any other cause. The ob- 
ject of my prayer was, that this perplexity 
might be removed; and the next day, when I 
set about examining my mind, I found that it 
was entirely removed, and that it was replaced 
by a degree of certain conviction totally differ- 
ent from anything I had before experienced. 
It would be difficult to express the satisfaction 
and joy which I derived from this alteration. 
‘Now know I that my Redeemer liveth’ was 
the sentiment uppermost in my mind, and ir 
the merits of that Redeemer I felt a contidence 
that made me look on the prospect of death 
with perfect indifference. No one action of 
my life presented itself with any sort of conso- 
lation. I knew that by myself I stood justly 
condemned ; but I felt released from the pen- 
alties of sin by the blood of our Sacrifice. In 
Him was all my trust. My dear wife gave me 
great pleasure by repeating this text— This is 
a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.’ Once or twice only I felt some doubt 
whether I did not deceive myself, arguing in 
this manner :—‘ How is it that I, who have 
passed so unguarded a life, and who have to 
lament so many sins, and especially so much 
carelessness in religion—how is it that I feel 
at once satisfied and secure in the acceptance 
of my Saviour?’ But I soon was led to better 
thoughts. Canst thou pretend to limit the 
mercies of the Most High? ‘ His thoughts are 
not as our thoughts, nor his ways as our ways.’ 
He giveth to the laborer of an hour as much as 
to him who has borne the heat of the day. 
These were my reflections, and they made me 
easy.” 


This, we repeat, was an “ evangelical 
experience ’—marked on the one hand by 
the simplicity, and on the other by the 
permanency (as his whole subsequent life 
showed) which are usual to such an expe- 
rience. It was the moral renovation of 
the man—the “ new birth ;” and true to its 
character as “ evangelical,” it was by faith. 
When the medical gentleman who at- 
tended him observed that he must be in 
low spirits, “ Very far from it,” he re- 
plied : “I feel a joyfulness at heart which 


‘ 


would enable me to go through any pain.” | 


‘“*From faith in Christ?” he was asked. 
“ Yes, from faith in Christ,” was his reply, 








and, mentioning the clear view he now had 
of Christ being his Redeemer, he said,‘ It 
is an inexpressible favor, beyond my de- 
serts. What have I done all my life long ? 
Nothing, nothing, that did God service; 
and for me to have such mercy shown! 
My hope,” he added, “ is to be received 
as one of Christ’s flock—to enter heaven 
as a little child.” And a day or two after- 
ward he said, “I shall never again pass 
negligently over that passage in the 
Prayer Book, ‘We bless thee . . . for 
thine inestimable love in the redemption 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ ;’” 
and he broke forth into thanksgiving for 
the merey, “ the unbounded, the unmerited 
love,” displayed toward him, in having 
the Christian doctrine brought home to 
his heart. Again and again he declared 
how glad and thankful he was for his ill- 
ness, and, at the same time, how anxious 
he felt lest the impression it had made 
upon him should become effaced. 

In a letter written soon after his re- 
covery, to his Earlham friends, he says of 
this illness :— 

“T looked upon it when I was at the worst 
(and have not yet ceased to do so) as a gift, 
and a blessing, and the choicest of my posses- 
sions. When I was too weak to move or speak, 
my mind and heart were at full work on these 
meditations, and my. only lamentation was, 
that I could not feel sufficiently glad or grate- 
ful for the merey, as unbounded as unmerited, 
which I experienced. This mercy was to know 
the sins of my past life—that the best actions 


of it were but dust and ashes, and good for 
nothing; that, by the righteous doom of the 


>? 


law, I stood convicted and condemned ; but that 
full and sufficient satisfaction had already been 
made by Him who came to save sinners; and 
such was the ease and confidence with which 
this conviction inspired me that death was not 
attended with a terror.” 


This, we again say, is the genuine pro- 
cess of religious experience as taught by 
Christianity and by what are called evan- 
gelical Churches. We have dwelt upon it 
the more because it is so seldom recorded 
in Buxton’s sphere of life. It is the proc- 
ess, be it alsosaid, which, however it may 
be cavilled at by philosophical skeptics, 
can alone recover thoroughly vitiated men ; 
which alone produces real saintliness, in- 
spires religious heroism, or sanctifies mar- 
tyrdom in our fallen world. Casting away 
self-dependence, it nevertheless secures 
the profoundest conviction of self-respon- 
sibility. Renouncing the merit of good 
works, it nevertheless prompts the whole 
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life to them. Often immediate and fervid | 
in its effects, it nevertheless, more than | 
any other religious influence, permanently 
impresses the life of the man. Fifteen 
years afterward Buxton wrote that “ from 
that day to this I have never been ha- 
rassed by a doubt of our revealed religion,” 
and on his recovery he commenced a ca- 
reer of moral and religious labors which 
terminated only with his glorious death. 
The three years following, his “ common- 
place books,” says his biographer, “ are 
chiefly filled ” with memoranda of his la- 
bors for the Bible Society. He “ annu- 
ally made himself complete master of its 
affairs and proceedings,” says his son. 
He entered soon upon his efforts in be- 
half of the amelioration of prison discip- 
line, in connection with his noble sister, 
Mrs. Frye. He wrote an effective work 
on the subject. He gave his cooperation 
as an active manager to the cause of mis- 





sions, foreign, and especially domestic. 
He opened his country house for Sunday- 
evening gatherings of the villagers and his 
neighbors, to whom he expounded the Scrip- 
tures. He entered Parliament asa Chris- 
tian, and, prompted by his new sympathies, | 
gave his attention to such reforms as most 
naturally appealed to the moral sentiments, 
and which, from that very fact, were at | 
the same time the most important and the 

most liable to be disregarded by the usual 

motives of political ambition. The sut- | 
tees of India, the Mauritius slave trade, 
the sufferings of the Hottentots, prison 
discipline, the reform of the criminal code, | 
the entire abolition of British slavery— | 
such were the noble subjects of his atten- 





life. 

Now, we hesitate not to affirmy that the 
peculiar greatness of Buxton as a states-.| 
man, and his suecess in public measures, | 
grew chiefly out of this determinate reli- 
gious character. Had he and Wilber- | 
force been of the usual style of British 
statesmen—the Walpoles, the Towns- 


| 
tion and labors throughout the rest of his | 


hends, the Cannings, or even the Burkes, 
the Foxes, and the Pitts—we doubt that 
those great ameliorations, those high moral 
developments of British policy, which at- 
tended their political labors, would have 
ensued. We doubt, indeed, that they 
would have been seriously thought of. 
There were really good men—men of vir- 
tue, but not of piety—who cooperated with 
them; men who were fitted by superior | 


| us in his memoir by his son. 
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talents to be their leaders, such as Mack- 
intosh, Brougham, &c.; but these were 
not morally qualified to head the conflict : 
they stepped into the fray ever and anon, 
and struck stifling blows; but they never 
showed the strength of moral purpose, 
the calm defiance of sarcasm and calum- 
ny, the consecration to duty and self- 
sacrifice which Wilberforce and Buxton 
brought from their closets of prayer into 
the parliamentary sessions, and which sus- 
tained the one through a twenty years’ 
fight against the slave-trade, and the 
other through nineteen years of struggle 
against colonial slavery and other moral 
evils of the realm. Buxton says himself, 
in a letter to the devoted clergyman whose 
ministrations he attended, that ‘“ what- 
ever he had done in his life for Africa, 
the seeds of it were sown in his heart at 
Wheeler Chapel.” 

Precisely here is one of the most im- 
portant lessons of his life for the study 
of young men. “It shows the possibil- 
ity,” says Binney, “of a man’s combin- 
ing a very laborious outward life—a life 
of business, trade, politics—with one of 
deep and eminent spirituality. Men bu- 
sily occupied in the affairs of the world, 
behind the counter or the desk, ‘ in cham- 
bers’ or at ‘ the house,’ often imagine, or 
perhaps complain, that they have no time 
to attend to spiritual subjects, or for the 


discharge of religious acts. If reminded 


of David as a soldier writing his psalms, 
| ° . ‘hae 
or Daniel at court directing a kingdom 


and yet keeping daily his hours of prayer, 
they can discover reasons, in their pecu- 
liar aids as inspired men, to render their 
example inapplicable to them. Here, how- 
ever, is a man of our day,—and one ever 
active and all alive in his worldly duties, 
—not said to have been attentive to devout 
communings with his own spirit, and to 


| earnest and holy walking with God, but 


proved to have been so, by papers bearing 


| the stamp of sincerity, and indicating at 


once the reality of his religion and the 
constancy of his efforts to preserve it by 
culture and to evince it by consistency.” 

Beautiful and incessant are the exhibi- 
tions of his fervent and manly piety given 
He was not 
only the father but the priest of his house- 
hold, conducting divine worship on its 
altar daily, and preparing himself for the 
service by meditations which rendered it 
instructive to his family. It need not be 
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remarked that private prayer was habitual 
to such a man—and the habit instead of 
declining grew with his years. He some- 
times ‘ rose in the night,” and called upon 
God with persistent importunity. Not 
long after his “‘ great change,” he wrote 
to his wife (who was an angel unto him, 
guiding him in his religious life) the 
following words :— 

“T must pray that I may at length stir my- 
self up, and be enabled to feel somewhat of the 
real spirit of a missionary, and that I may de- 
vote myself, my influence, my time, and above 
all, my affections, to the honor of God, and the 
happiness of man. My mission is evidently 
not abroad, but it is not less a mission on that 
account. J feel that I may journey through 
life by two very different paths, and that the time 
is now come for choosing which I will pursue. I 
may go on, as I have been going on, not abso- 
lutely forgetful of futurity, nor absolutely de- 
voted to it. I may get riches and repute, and 
gratify my ambition, and do some good and 
more evil; and, at length, I shall find all my 
time on earth expended, and in retracing my 
life I shall see little but occasions lost, and 
capabilities misapplied. The other is a path of 
more labor and less indulgence. I may become 
a real soldier of Christ ; I may feel that I have 
no business on earth but to do his will and to 
walk in his ways, and I may direct every energy 
I have to the service of others.” 

These are words of the highest wisdom 
as well as of the highest piety. He chose 
the better path, and though it cost him a 
struggle, and called forth the self-accusing 
complaint that “ what I would that I do 
not; but what I hate that do I,” yet it 
was the path of his whole after life, and 
shone brighter and brighter even until the 
perfect day. 

His habit of prayer extended to all the 
affairs of his life. When elected to Par- 
liament he wrote :—* Now that I am a 
member of Parliament, my prayer is for 
the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, that 
free from views of gain or popularity, 
that careless of all things but fidelity to 
my trust, I may be enabled to do some 
good to my country, and something for 
mankind, especially in their most import- 
ant concerns. I feel the responsibility of 
the situation, and its many temptations. 
On the other hand, I see the vast good 
which one individual may do. May God 


preserve me from the snares which may 
surround me; keep me from the power of 
personal motives, from interest or passion, 
or prejudice, or ambition; and so enlarge 
my heart to feel the sorrows of the wretch- 
ed, the miserable condition of the guilty 
and the ignorant, that I may ‘ never turn 


my face from any poor man ;’ and so en- 


lighten my understanding, that I may be a 
capable and resolute champion for those 
who want and deserve a friend.” 

At a later day he hesitated to stand for 
reelection, and mentioned his “ eight chil- 
dren” as among the reasons for his hes- 
itancy. He adds :— 

“Lord, guide my heart and will aright, and 
lead me to determine for the best. O that I 
could from this day offer myself a living sacri- 
fice to the Lord, doing or abstaining, speaking 
or being silent, spending or forbearing to spend, 
simply because it was the will of God! O that 
I could thus put off the old man and put on 
the new man! I think the time that is past 
should suffice me to have wrought my own will; 
and for the future, let me try all things by this 
standard, ‘Is it the will of God?’ O, gracious 
God, this is what I would be; but what am 1? 
Is one hundredth part of my time, talents, 
money, strength, spent for God? No!” 

He was reélected, und in this spirit en- 
tered upon the study of a series of subjects 
for Parliament, such as this spirit alone 
could grapple with: The “ Criminal Law,” 
“ The Prisons,” “The Police,” “ Botany 
Bay,” “ The Slave Trade,” “ The Prac- 
tice of Burning Widows in India, by 
Authority of the English President,” 
** Lotteries,” ‘ Colonization, viz., Land 
for supporting Schools, and Emancipation 
of Slaves,” &c. 

When about to enter upon the session 
of Parliament in which, according to his 
compact with Wilberforce, he was to com- 
mence his anti-slavery career, he writes: 
“( for that spirit of devotion, of grati- 
tude, of love to Christ, of indifference to 
the world, which the Lord gave me in my 
illness! Let me then never pass a day 
without serious and repeated prayer—that 
is indispensable. Let me renounce the 
world as much as possible—as much as 
possible acknowledge God in all my ways 
and words—and let me manfully resist 
every temptation which may assault and 
endanger my soul. O God, grant these 
things through thy blessed Son! Send 
thy blessed Spirit, O great God, to my 
aid, and for my guidance, that, renouncing 
sin, I may walk worthy of my ‘ high voca- 
tion, in and through Jesus Christ my 
Lord.’ ” 

This devout spirit never failed him 
throughout the conflict. Again and again 
does his ‘*Common-place Book” record 
his ‘supplications for the divine guidance, 
as the struggle wavers from side to side, 
| through successive sessions of Parliament ; 
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and at last, when the session was at hand 
in which the government was to succumb 
before the power which his unshakable 
purpose had brought to bear against its 
delays, he writes :— 


“For the slavery cause, my prayer is, that 
thou wouldst not leave it to the weakness and 
folly of man, but that thou wouldst rise up as 
its advocate, and wouldst dispose all hearts, 
and mold all events, by thine almighty power, 
to the accomplishment of that which is good 
and right. O give these thy unhappy creatures 
their liberty—and that liberty in peace, and 
protect their masters from ruin and desolation. 
In my labors give me always the spirit of 
prayer, and the spirit of confidence in thee— 
*The battle is not thine, but God’s ;’ and the 
spirit of discretion and resolution—‘ Thine ear 
shall hear a word behind thee, saying, This is 
the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the 
right hand or to the left.’” 


And when at last the great day was at 
hand—the memorable Ist of August, 1834 
—on which his victory was to be com- 
pleted, and slavery fall throughout tie 
British realm, how did he prepare for it? 
The Sunday preceding it, he writes :— 


“On Friday next, slavery is to cease through- 
out the British colonies! I wished, therefore, 
to have a season of deep retirement of soul, of 
earnest prayer, and of close communion with 
my God, and for this purpose I went to a 
Friends’ meeting. I began with earnest prayer 
for the influence of the Holy Spirit. Then, in 
deep humiliation, in a sense of my own great 
guilt and ingratitude, I made confession of such 
sins as occurred to me, and pleaded hard with 
God, for Christ’s sake, ‘in whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins.’ This prayer was offered in some 
trouble of soul, and in a full sense that every 
other cord was broken, and that the only cable by 
which I could hold on was forgiveness through 
Christ. Then I prayed for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on those seven hundred thousand op- 
pressed and persecuted children of our common 
Father who will be liberated on that day. O thou 
who hast been indeed their merciful deliverer— 


who, for the oppression of the poor and the sigh- - 


ing of the needy, hast arisen and set them in 
safety—add, we beseech the e, to all thy benefits, 
by such an effusion and outpouring of thy Spirit, 
as shall make them a people peculiarly obedient 


to thy commandments, and pe culiarly visited by | 


thy presence, and that, as by thy goodness they 
are changed from slaves to freemen, they may 
also be transformed from heathens into Chris- 
tians ; in deed, in spirit, and in truth.” 


We could fill our pages with quotations 
showing thus the uniform piety of his 
spirit in all the events and habits of his 
life. His memoir can, indeed, be classed 
among the religious biographies of the 
times, almost as readily as that of any 
cotemporary missionary, or other exclu- 








sively ecclesiastical character. It is per- 
vaded by the very spirit and fragrance of 
sanctity—its religious influence is infec- 
tious, and no susceptible mind can read 
it without imbibing its devout temper, and 
dismissing it at last with the eager desire 
to be like minded, for to be so *“* minded 
is life and peace’-—the true wisdom, the 
unconquerable strength, and the only re- 
pose of the soul. 

We have thus far spoken, first of the 
evangelical genuineness of his ‘ conver- 
sion,” and secondly of the practical unt- 
formity of his piety. We may remark 
further, as a third trait of it, that it was 
healthful—it partook of the manly vigor of 
his robust phystgue. We can hardly turn, 
indeed, to Christian biography for a more 
satisfactory example of the sort of. practi- 
cal, energetic piety which, we think, this 
age demands, in contrast with the mystic, 
introspective, ruminating, and mostly mor- 
bid devotion of other times. Introspec- 
tion, in the form of self-examination and 
religious meditation, is doubtless a great 
aid to religious culture—one of the surest 
evidences of a profound spirituality ; but 
it is valuable chiefly as the relief and re- 


| freshment of a thoroughly practical Chris- 


tian life. When it becomes the habitual 
Christian life itself, it hardly ever fails to 


| produce morbid mysticism and moral ener- 


| could 


vation. It is no slight danger of earnest 
minds; and many a noble spirit, smitten 
with the subtile contagion, has frittered 
away its energies in self-anatomization, 
and become weak and pitiable, if not con- 
temptible, under the debilities of mind and 
body which the habit seems so naturally 
to induce. Such Was e€X- 
cusable in the dark ages—it was the most 
redeeming fact of medieval Popery—but it 
is not what our times need. Buxton was 
so engrossed in practical life, that he 
not become thus self-victimized ; 
and yet so consecrated in his inward life, 
that he “‘ overcame the world” by being 
abroad in its midst. 

He knew the happy art of enjoying all 


devoutness 


| legitimate pleasures of this life, without 


| 


enjoying the less his religion. His mem- 
oirs brighten page after page with exhibi- 
tions of his spiritual character and felicity, 
until the light from the gates of heaven 
streams upon his tranquil death-bed ; and 
yet page after page reveals the happy 


| susceptibility of his heart for healthful 


recreations, scenes of humor, domestic 














amusements, and literary pleasures. His 
home constantly reflected the charm of his 
fine temperament. His biographer says: 


“Once at rest in the retirement of Cromer 
Hall, Mr. Buxton began to lose the grave and 
care-worn expression which usually marked his 
countenance while under the heavy pressure of 
business in town; not that the autumn was 
spent wholly in recreation—on the contrary, his 
studies, chiefly bearing on public objects, were 
steadily pursued. Cromer Hall was often filled 
with an easy social party; but he had no wish 
to extend his circle much beyond his own 
relatives, a select few of his parliamentary 
friends, and the families in the immediate 
neighborhood. He had no taste for society of 
a more formal, and, as he thought, insipid 
character; nor did he find much pleasure in 
conversation, though at table he would usually 
enliven the party by his playfulness of manner, 
and by his store of anecdotes, which he could 
tell with much force and spirit. He took great 
pains in providing amusements for the younger 
members of the circle. There is much pictu- 
resque scenery around Cromer, and large parties 
were often collected for excursions to Shering- 
ham, one of the most beautiful spots in all the 
eastern counties, to the wooded dells of Fel- 
brigg and Runton, or to the rough heath-ground 
by the Black Beacon, Atwhome, also, he was 
energetic in setting on foot amusements for his 
young friends, such as acting charades, Christ- 
mas games, or amusing reading. At one time 
a family newspaper was started, which appeared 
once a week; and great was the interest ex- 
cited in reading the various contributions, 
grave and gay, which every one sent in. Some- 
times he would give a list of poets, from whose 
works the juvenile part of the circle were to 
learn by heart; and examinations were held, 
with valuable books as prizes. Other schemes 
of the same kind were frequently set on foot, 
all intended to draw out the mind, and spur 
it to exertion.” 


We have another pleasant glance at 
his domestic interior, when he had re- 
moved to Northrepps :— 


“Except that his hospitalities were more 
bounded by want of room,.his life at North- 
repps was much the same as it had been at 
Cromer Hall—domestic, yet social. The morn- 
ings were spent, as has been said, in his study 
or with his gun; and after dinner he usually 
lay upon the sofa, while some one read aloud 
to him from the passing literature of the day. 
Reading, in fact, filled up every leisure hour; 
he never tired of listening to it. ‘ Well, what 
shall we read” was the first question upon his 
entering the drawing-room; and he paid the 
closest attention, being always able to repeat 
the words that terminated the passage read on 
the previous evening. He had a great taste 
for biography, perhaps still more for works of 
humor ; but especially he had, as he said him- 
self, an ‘insatiable thirst for military adven- 
ture.’ Llis love of poetry has been alluded to 
before, and he endeavored to cultivate the same 
taste in those about him. Every Sunday 
evening his children were expected to repeat 
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a passage of poetry, and he always required the 
utmost fluency and accuracy in the repetition: 
he insisted also on the reciter looking him full 
in the face while going through the task. He 
distributed his rewards with his usual open- 
handed generosity, and sometimes his guests 
were playfully invited to join in the exercise, 
and receive their half-crown with the rest. 
His frequent quotations (especially from Shak- 
speare, Pope, and Dryden) showed how thorough- 
ly his mind was imbued with the writings of 
the principal English poets.” 


He was passionately fond of children— 
a fact which always indicates a good heart 
in a great man. Binney exults at the 
genial fact that Sir Fowell Buxton de- 
lighted in children, and they, with their 
instinctive perception of those that like 
them, delighted in him. He used to walk 
with them, and talk to them, and try to 
turn their attention to God in his works. 
He was fond of pointing out the skill that 
was displayed in the packing of a bud, and 
of drawing other interesting lessons from 
flowers. On this account, his little neph- 
ews and nieces, when they saw the snow- 
drops and violets in the early spring, used 
to welcome them as “Uncle Buxton’s Ser- 
mons.” 

His son says that at the time of his 
hardest work in London, he would often, 
on his way to the house, buy pictures, and 
conceal them in his waste-paper basket, 
to enjoy the glee of his younger children, 
and their daily renewed astonishment at 
discovering them there in the morning. 

He was a great lover of horses — no 
man ever loved them more, says his biog- 
rapher—a dangerous trait, as smacking 
somewhat of jockeyism ; but in him it was 
a healthful, generous sympathy with one 
of the most generous creatures of God. 
He loved sport and was a capital hunts- 
man—rather a questionable attribute for 
great statesmanship and real saintship, 
some good, long-faced men thought. But 
with Buxton sporting was a grateful sub- 
stitute for medicine. In one of his sport- 
ing excursions, he writes :—‘ I have been 
calculating that since Parliament closed, I 
have ridden five hundred miles, and walked 
one thousand five hundred. 





‘Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught— 
The wise, for cure, on exercise depend.’ 


** So sings Dryden, and what he preach- 
ed I practice. 

‘**T shall send you a basket to-night, as 
| proof that my log of a gun-stock can do 
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execution. * * * 


here.” 

When he needed such relaxation, to 
brace him for his public conflicts, he would 
not even allow moral calls to interfere 
them. The venerable Simeon of 


We are very happy 


with 


Cambridge was once with him at Earl- 


ham, when Buxton persisted in going out 
to shoot, instead of accompanying his 
friend to a meeting of the Jews’ Society 
in Norwich. was a little hurt 
by this: but receiving not long afterward 
a parcel of game, he wrote Buxton a 
characteristic letter :— 


Simeon 


“What! is my beloved friend conscious that 
in withstanding all my extemporancous oratory 
he has humbled me—and does he send me this 
as a peace-offering? Now, my dear friend, you 
see you have shot me flying, and penetrated 
my heart, and let out, not ill blood, (there is 
none of that I assure you,) but the stream of 
love, which was pent up there. And to show 
that you are pleased with your success, you 
shall, if convenient to you, send me a little 
more game to be dressed on October 30, (this 
day fortnight,) when I shall have a large party 
of Jews (friends of that despised people) to dine 
with me; and this will show you in what spirit 
I write, and with what cordiality and affection 
I am yours,” &c. 

Simeon knew how to prize him and his 
beautiful and happy household. “ My 
union with that whole family,” he said, 
‘is near akin to the union of the saints 
in heaven.”? With all these tastes and 
habits did the robust and noble soul of this 
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great man combine the sweetest and most | 


grateful piety. Hear how he expresses 
himself amidst his enjoyments :— 

“ 9 = © I dwelt much yesterday, and 
still more to-day, on the mercy which has been 
showered upon me by a gracious and indulgent 
Lord. I feel that I cannot be grateful enough 
for the heaps and loads of mercies which have 
been my lot, since my marriage thirty years 
ago. 
earthly blessings as number one. 


S =] = ¢ s Fay 


“Then, my success in business, so good and | 
“T have 


so untroublesome; my seat in Parliament for 
nineteen years, and the objects which have been 
entrusted to me. = © © * My children, 
my brothers and sisters, my friends; the suc- 
cess which has crowned my public labors, 
These are a few, and but a few, of my sources 
of crateful satisfaction. 

“My cup runneth over; surely goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the days of my life, 
and I shall dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever. 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits, (and every clause in that cata- 
logue of mercies, each of which has been offered 
for acceptance.) He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures, 


may it be! 


my 


° That may fairly stand among 


| delightful communion 








“ Farewell! Farewell! I must go and hear 
the birds sing, and turn my eyes to the wonder- 
ful Giver of such stores of mercies.” 


There, Chtistian young man, copy that 
temper! Enjoy the presence of God, but 
enjoy God’s world also, and fear not that 
such enjoyment will fit thee, the less, to 
enjoy God’s heaven hereafter. 

One trait more of his religious charac- 
ter and we close this review, though not 
without reluctance. There was no taint 
of bigotry in his piety. There are delight- 
ful intimations of the catholicity of his 
spirit throughout his correspondence. His 
domestic circumstances had a good in- 
fluence upon him in this respect. His 
father was a Churchman, his mother a 
Quakeress— the latter the more devout 
we should infer, and therefore the more in- 
fluential in forming his religious opinions. 
His friendships and intermarriage, in the 
Gurney family, strengthened greatly his 
liberal tendencies. A decided Church- 
man himself, he nevertheless sympathized 
with all the philanthropic labors of the 
Dissenters, and prepared himself, as we 
have seen, for the greatest day in his 
political history by religious meditation 
in a Quaker meeting. 

He was reproached as a “ bad Chureh- 
man” by a class of rigid partisans because 
of his interest for Catholic emancipation. 
He advocated the appropriation of a part of 
the salaries of the Irish bishops for purposes 
of education, and commended the example 
of the poorer clergy to the imitation of the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. It cannot be 
denied that he “had,” as remarks Mr. 
Binney, “a good deal of the Quaker in 
him ;”’ but it was just enough to liberalize 
his great soul with generous sympathies 
toward all sects. He hears a clergyman 
preach a good sermon: “it would not have 
disgraced,” he says, “‘ Goat Lane,”’—that 
was the Quakers’ Meeting at Norwich. 
heard,” he continues, ‘‘ those 
that would not have disgraced a 
some of them, we dare say, 


there 
cathedral ;” 
from his “ sweet sister” Priscilla Gurney. 
After giving an account of what he calls 
**a remarkably comfortable Sunday,” spent 
well in private, happy in public with one 
of his pastor Pratt’s best sermons, and a 
he thus 
concludes :—* You will hardly believe that 
I had a kind of longing for Norwich Meet- 


ing. In the shape of religious service, a 


service, 


| Friends’ Meeting-house, with Joseph and 
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Priscilla for teachers, is the most con- 
genial to my mind; more so, I think, than 
anything else.” ‘ For ornament, for dis- 
play of wealth, for music,’? he writes from 
Rome, “for, in short, a scene, fifty to 
one on St. Peter’s Cathedral against the 
Friends’ Meeting-house at Plaistow ;— 
for worship in spirit and in truth, fifty to 
one on Plaistow Meeting against St. 
Peter’s and all its glories.” ‘ The liber- 
ality for which some would apologize, is 
to me,” says Binney, “the proof of a 
genial nature and of good Christianityship ; 
—of a sound understanding, a sound heart, 
and a sound creed.” 

But at last the great and the good man 
comes to the final test. How did his 
religious character reveal itself then? 
With the deepest humility, yet confiding 
trust, at one time he exclaimed :—‘*O 
God, O God, can it be that there is good 
reason to believe that such a one as 
I shall be numbered among the just? 
Is thy mercy able to contain even me? 
From my very heart I give thee most 
earnest thanksgivings for this and for all 
thy mercies.” ‘I feel my faculties and 
powers obscured,” he remarked at another, 
“but my faith is strong.” After a time 
‘ of great exhaustion he said, ‘“ Christ is 
most merciful—most merciful to me. Ido 
put my trust in him.” 

Sympathy being expressed with him for 
being debarred from his usual occupations, 
his answer was, “I can say I do not feel 
it painful. There is not a feeling in my 
whole soul or body either, I believe, that 
rebels against any visitation of God :” 
and again, ‘* No quarreling or grumbling 
upon this.” His own trials made him feel 
most acutely for those of others: being 
asked one night why he was sighing so 
heavily, he replied, “* For the suffering that 
is in the world.” Thanksgivings, how- 
ever, were perpetually on his lips. On 
one occasion he exclaimed with great 
fervor, “*O Lord, with my whole soul I 
thank thee, that instead of ease, and 
prosperity, and the best things of this 
world, thou hast sent this ifness.” And 
afterward he earnestly prayed that the 
insight granted him into heavenly things 
might never be obscured or fade from his 
view, but that he might ever pant after 
them, and give his whole soul, and heart, 
and strength to the Lord who had had 
merey upon him. His benevolent ex- 


ertions having been alluded to, he said, 





“Tt is all the goodness of the Lord. O 
that I may be but admitted into the lowest 
place in heaven !” 

Joseph John Gurney visited him. 
“ Never,” he writes, ‘was a Christian 
believer more evidently rooted and ground- 
ed in his Saviour—never was the Chris- 
tian’s hope more evidently an anchor to 
the soul, sure and steadfast. On my 
remarking to him that I perceived he had 
a firm hold on Christ, he replied, in a 
clear emphatic manner, ‘ Yes, indeed, I 
have !—unto eternal life.’ After a long- 
continued state of torpor, he revived sur- 
prisingly. Just before we left him, on 
the 14th of February, his mind was lively 
and bright, ‘as a morning without clouds.’ 
While memory lasts, I can never forget 
his eager look of tenderness and affection, 
of love, joy, and peace, all combined, as 
he grasped my hand and kept firm hold of 
it for a long time, on my bidding him fare- 
well, and saying to him, ‘ Kye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for thee, yes for thee, 
my dearest brother.’ ” 

On the 17th of February, 1845, “he 
sank into quiet sleep,” and while his 
family watched tranquilly around his bed, 
he awoke in heaven. ‘A prince and a 
great man had fallen in Israel.” 
Nieat-scene.—The night was closing in 
apace ; even the hum of busy insect-life 
was dying away. Long streaks of orange 
and purpie showed where the sun was 
sinking into his glorious repose ; while the 
topmost branches of the forest-trees were 
still surrounded by a halo of light, against 
which the dark bed of foliage stood forth 
in relief as a golden frame—the ripple of 
the burn, as it murmured among the peb- 
bles, appeared to grow louder with the 
stillness of the evenjng ; the good-night of 
each peasant rung on the air like heartfelt 
blessings ; it seemed that the flowers ex- 
haled a richer perfume—that the night- 
breezes was more soothing than in the 
day-time. It is said of the blind, that 
deeper and keener perceptions are be- 
stowed upon them to compensate them 
for deprivation of sight; so on the night 
doth it seem that nature sheds sweeter and 
gentler blessings of repose and stillness, to 
compensate it for the absence of the glori- 
ous light.—Cochrane’s Florence the Beau- 


tiful. 
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LIFE SCENES IN MEXICO. 


HE assembly to which Perico intro- 

duced me was a singular one. About 
twenty men and women of the lowest 
class were seated in a eircle, talking, 
clamoring, and gesticulating ; while, in a 
corner, stood a table covered with all sorts 
of provisions, cups, bottles, and glasses ; 
and the room was pervaded by a fetid 
corpse-like smell, predominating over the 
scent of cigars, sherry, and chingutrtto, 
(brandy, from the sugar-cane.) 
From a table apart came a noise of cop- 
per-money, mingled with the technical 
term of moute, and the players were 
wrangling with all the vehemence which 
strong liquors and heaps of small money 
could excite; but what struck me the 
most was exactly that object which the 
Upon 


made 


company seemed to have forgotten. 
a table was extended a child, apparently 
about seven years old, whose pale face, 
strewed with faded flowers, glassy eyes, 
and hollow leaden cheeks, showed that he 
had fallen asleep in death some days be- 
fore. This object was dreadful in the 
midst of men and women, gambling, vo- 
ciferating, laughing, singing like savages ; 
and the flowers which decked it only add- 
ed to its repulsiveness, while divesting it 
of sympathy. Such retreat to 
which the tender care of Perico conducted 
me; such the populace of Mexico—such 


was the 


their religion has made them. 

Our entrance caused a general silence. 
A man, whom I soon found to be the mas- 
ter of the the father of the 
dead child, rose to weleome us; but his 
countenance, far from being sorrowful, 
seemed elated with joy and pride, as he 
pointed to the numerous guests who met 


house and 


to celebrate his son’s death, which, having 
taken place in childhpod, they regarded 
as an especial favor of Heaven. He wel- 


comed us, saying that, at such a time, | 
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strangers became friends ; and, thanks to | 
the loquacity of Perico, who assured the | 


people that it was impossible to kill a man 
more neatly than I had done, I was the ob- 
served of all eyes. So, finding that I had 
a part fixed upon me, I thought it prudent 
to put my gloves into my pocket, and to 
affect an assurance I was far from feeling. 

“What think you of the lodging I have 


found for you?’ asked Perico, rubbing | 


his hands; “is it not better than any I 





could offer you? Besides, now you know 
what they call a velorio. It is a resource 
under grief or idleness; and, thanks to 
me, you deserve the everlasting gratitude 
of this worthy man, whose child, having 
died under seven years of age, is now an 
angel above.” And, on the strength of 
this gratitude, he took up a large glass 
of chinguirito, which he emptied at a 
draught. ‘Thus was I made a spectator 
of that barbarous custom which requires 
a father to suppress his tears, hide his 
grief under a smiling face, and play the 
host to the first vagabond who, by the 
invitation of a lamp, comes to cram him- 
self with meat and wine over the corpse 
of his son, and consume that which would 
condemn a whole family to starve the 
next day. Among the women I saw one 
pale face—one mouth which refused to 
smile—and in this victim of superstition 
I recognized the mother, whose grief the 
gossips were endeavoring to assuage—one 
by commenting on the illness and suffer- 
ings of the deceased ; another by enume- 
rating the infallible remedies she would 
have applied, if she had been consulted in 
time, such as St. Nicholas’s plasters, de- 
coction of purslane, gathered on Good 
Friday, and filtered through a piece of the 
gown of a Dominican; while the poor 
credulous mother turned away to wipe off 
her tears, believing that these remedies 
would have saved her child. During these 
consolatory efforts, cigarettes and draughts 
of sherry succeeded each other; the sim- 
ple games common in Spanish America 
were then resorted to ; while the children, 
tired out, lay down to sleep in the corners 
of the room. 

Retired into the deep embrasure of a 
window which looked into the street, | 
anxiously watched all Perico’s movements, 
suspecting that the protection so pertina- 
ciously pressed upon me might conceal 
some snare. Perhaps my countenance 
betrayed my apprehensions ; for the lépero 
approaching, said, by way of consolation— 

“You see, sir, that in killing a man, as 
in everything else, the first step is the 
difficulty! Besides, perhaps your lamp- 
lighter will be like my Englishman, who 
Those heretics 
Ah! he 





is now as well as ever. 


have such tough lives! sir,” 


| added, sighing, “ I have always regretted 


not being a heretic.” 
“ That you might have a tough life ?” 
“ No, sir; to make something of my ab. 
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juration. Unhappily, my character as a | and a confused murmur attracted my at- 


good Christian is too well established.” 

“ But the gentleman you should have 
killed ?”’ I said, my thoughts naturally re- 
verting to the melancholy young man I 
had seen kneeling before the Morgue. 
** Do you think he is still alive ?” 

Perico shook his head and said, “ To- 
morrow, perhaps, his foolish passion will 
have cost him his life, and his sweetheart 
will not survive him. As to me I did not 
wish to make two victims at once; so I 
gave up the business.” 

‘“* Your feelings do you credit, Perico,” 
I replied ; and to profit by the favorable 
impression his answer had made, he said : 

** Certainly, one does not risk one’s soul 
so much for a few piastres. But, a propos 
of piastres, sir,” he added, holding out his 
hand, “I feel in luck, and your purse is 
well filled; if I should break the bank, I 
promise to give you half my winnings.” 

I did not think it prudent to refuse this 
deinand, and moute would relieve me for 
a time of his troublesome company ; so I 
slipped a few piastres into the zaragate’s 
hand. At that moment the hour of mid- 
night struck, when one of the guests rose, 
and cried out in a solemn tone, “‘ It is the 
hour for souls in purgatory ; let us pray!” 

The gamblers rose, games were sus- 
pended, and all present kneeled down. 
The prayer was begun in a loud voice, 
breken by responses at regular intervals, 
and for the first time they seemed to re- 
collect the occasion of meeting. Imagine 
these people, with their eyes dimmed by 
drunkenness, these half-naked women, met 
around a corpse decorated with flowers, 
on their knees in a heavy atmosphere of 
putrid and spirituous exhalations, and some 
idea may be gained of the horrible and 
strange scene which I was obliged to wit- 
ness. After prayers, the games were re- 
sumed. In order to repel sleep, as well 
as to gain a less noxious air, I had half 
opened the window, and looking forth into 
the darkness, I endeavored to find out in 
what direction I was ; but I could see but 
a corner of sky, and it was cloudy. I 
tried to recollect this canal, with its leaden 
water, its dark, narrow streets, opening 
at right angles to it, but in vain; I had 
entirely lost my bearings. Ought I to 
stay there any longer, or should I face the 
dangers of an attempt to escape through 
the alleys of this unknown suburb? While 
thus deliberating, the sound of footsteps 





tention, and I hid myself behind one of 
the inner shutters, so as to see and hear, 
without being seen. Half-a-dozen men 
came from a street in front of me: the 
foremost wore a short cloak, which half 
hid the scabbard of his sword ; the others 
carried naked blades. By their timid 
step, a stranger might have taken them 
for culprits ; but my experience knew that 
justice only moves thus stealthily, and I 
recognized the night patrol, consisting of 
a regidor, and alcade, and four assistants. 

‘“* | wonder what the prefect is thinking 
of,” said the man in the cloak, doubtless 
one of those publican magistrates who 
harbor criminals in the day and hunt them 
at night, “‘in sending us to these places 
where justice has never penetrated? I 
should like to see him at this work.” 

“‘ He would have taken care to bring 
the fire-arms he refused us,” replied one 
who seemed the boldest; “for criminals 
and malefactors are not generally content 
with naked weapons like ours, as he may 
experience, perhaps, whom we are desired 
to protect to-night.” 

‘When a man knows he has a chance 
of being murdered at night, he might stay 
at home,” said the alcade. 

‘There are some who are never afraid,” 
replied one of the men. 

** What o’clock is it?” asked the aleade, 
and he was told it was four o’clock, the 
speaker at the same time looking up at the 
window, and adding, “I envy the folks 
who are passing their night so gaily there.” 

Thus speaking, the men walked along 
the quay which edged the canal. Sud- 
denly the foremast man stumbled in the 
darkness, and a person rose up. 

“ Who are you 2?” demanded the alcade, 
in as authoritative a voice as he could 
assume. 

“ What does it matter to you?” replied 
the man, in a tone not less arrogant. 
* Cannot one sleep in the streets without 
being questioned 2?” 

‘“‘ Folks sleep at home, as much as pos- 
sible,” stammered the alcade, evidently 
frightened ; and the person thus surprised 
giving a shrill whistle, and pushing past 
the magistrate, ran down the nearest 
street ; while, to my great astonishment, 
the patrol, instead of pursuing him, went 
away in an opposite direction, like people 
suspecting a snare. At this moment, I 
felt a hand on my shoulder ; I turned round 
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shuddering, and saw Perico and the land- 


lord standing before me. 

“That was very like Navaja’s whistle ; 
he is on some business,” cried the lépero, 
leaning out of the window; while the 
landlord, with the trembling legs and 
drunken eyes of a man who has too com- 
pletely fulfilled the duties of host, offered 
me a glass of liquor in his unsteady hand, 
saying— 

“One might suppose, sir, that you de- 
spise the society of such poor folks as we 
are ; you neither play nor drink, and yet 
in certain cases play and brandy are a 
great comfort. You see, I have eaten 
and drunk to feast my friends, and I am 
easy, though I have spent all I had in the 
world. Well! if you like, I will wager 
my child’s body. ‘This stake,” he con- 
tinued, with a confidential air, ** is as good 
as any other, for I can lend it at a high 
price to some amateur of velorio.” 

“Play for the corpse of your child!” 
I cried. 

“Why not? It is done frequently. 
Everybody is not so happy as to have an 
angel in heaven; and the corpse of this 
little darling carries luck with it here 
below.” 

Ridding myself of the man’s importu- 
nity as soon as I could, I looked toward 
the street again, but all was silent there, 
while vague noises came occasionally from 
one of the lanes opening on the canal, and 
I presently heard the sound of stealthy 
footsteps. Leaning on the window, and 
listening intently, | was expecting every 
moment to hear the silence broken by a 
ery of anguish, when noisy shouts in the 
room attracted my attention. ‘The orgies 
were at their height; and the zaragate, 
whose continued good luck had excited 


the suspicions of his adversaries, was. 


vainly trying to draw around him the tat- 
ters of his olive mantle, which was torn 
into strips by his furious opponents, while 
the most abusive names were showered 
upon him from all sides. 

“T am a man of fortune!” cried the 
fellow, impudently ; “it is as true as that 
your rude hands have torn to tatters one 
of the handsomest cloaks I possess.” 

“ Insolent thief!” cried one of the play- 
ers; ‘“‘ your cloak had as many rents as 
your conscience !” 

“ You shall answer to me somewhere 
else for this double insult. Sir,’ he added, 
calling to me, “ pray be my surety, as I 
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have been yours; half my winnings are 
| yours—they are fairly gained, and all this 
is false.” 

I once again cursed my acquaintance 
with Perico, when a more serious affair 
turned the attention of the company from 
me. This was a violent scuffle between 
two men at the further end of the room. 
Knives were used, the women screamed, 
all was confusion, and blood would have 
followed ; when, in the general struggle, 
the table on which lay the dead child was 
overturned, and the corpse fell with a 
heavy sound, the flowers strewing the 
floor. A circle was immediately formed 
round the profaned corpse, and above all 
the tumult was heard the piercing ery of 
the wretched mother, who threw herself 
wildly upon the remains of her child. 

I had seen too much of this, and rushed 
to the balcony to ascertain whether flight 
was possible; but egress by this means 
was closed to me. A man had just 
emerged from one of the alleys, followed 
by others brandishing their swords. The 
Navaja, whom Perico had recognized as 
an associate, had doubtless gathered his 
band together; and, without being able to 
help the victim, I might be present at one 
of those nightly murders which are the 
| dreadful glory of certain léperos. The 
| person pursued attained the wall of the 
quay, and planted his back against it, while 
I distinctly heard him ery out— 

“* Back, cowardly villains! who fight 
five against one!” 

“ Courage, boys!” cried the chief of the 
‘A hundred piastres are at stake!” 
not be described. 





band. 

What ensued need 
The unequal struggle lasted but a few 
seconds, and a shout of savage joy told 
how it had terminated. But the wretched 
man thus basely beset still breathed, and 
even dragged himself to the bridge, waving 
the stump of his sword; but it was a 
last effort, and, again surrounded by the 
wretches, he fell under their blows. By 
the wan light which was burning before 
the souls in purgatory, I saw the five men 
lift a bleeding body, and throw it into the 
canal, the leaden surface of which was 
but for a moment agitated. In an instant 
the assassins had disappeared, and all had 
passed so rapidly, that I could have fan- 
cied it a wretched dream ; but I was pres- 
ently convinced that I was wide awake, 
| for, in a man on horseback, who came out 
| of the court of the house, I recognized 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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Perico, and in the horse I saw the noble 
animal I had brought with so much diffi- 
culty from the Hacienda de la Noria. 

“ Holloa! fellow!” I cried; ‘this is too 
bad; you are stealing my horse !” 

“Sir,” replied Perico, with unshaken 
coolness, “I only remove a witness that 
might be decisive against your lordship.” 

Such were the last words of the lépero, 
as he spurred the horse, and galloped 
furiously off. Taking no leave of any one, 
I rushed forth in pursuit of the zaragate, 
but too late; I heard only a plaintive 
neighing, and the noise of a gallop fade in 
the distance. At full speed I ran down 
one of the dark alleys, and I must have 
wandered for some time in this wretched 
labyrinth, for it was daylight before I 
found out where I was. Night had taught 
wisdom, and I resolved to make a legal 
declaration of the accident I had caused 
the evening before. I went to the criminal 
judge accordingly, but he was not yet 
come, and I was desired to wait in the 
hall; there, overcome by fatigue and 
drowsiness, I fell asleep on a bench. 
Confused dreams repainted the scenes I 
had witnessed; I thought I heard heavy 
noises round me, and then all was sudden- 


ly still. I opened my eyes, and thought 
that I was still under the influence of 


nightmare. A handbarrow covered with 
a bloody cloth stood just at my feet, and 
an idea flashed across me that I had been 
recognized, and that, by a refinement of 
savage justice, they intended to confront 
me with the man whose death I had caused. 
I drew back to the end of the hall, unable 
to bear the sight of the bloody cloth. By 
degrees | became more composed, and, 
summoning courage, | raised the corner 
of the covering, and instantly recognized 
the victim. His pale, handsome face, the 
forehead marked by a long, narrow scar, 
was too deeply impressed on my mind to 
be mistaken. The water-weeds which 
covered his cheeks reminded me where 
the crime had been committed; and this 
was the man whom I had seen die so val- 
iantly, and whom I knew to be so tenderly 
lamented. I let fall the cloth and departed. 

Such are glimpses of these degraded peo- 
ple. ‘The lesson may well be studied. It 


solves the problem of the impracticability 
of popular self-government among a people 
whose religion itself is an education only to 
vice. When Christianity is thus perverted 
among the masses, all hope goes out. 
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“Water! water!” went forth the sorrowing ery; 
“We die—we die : 
Parch’d is the desert, barren is the plain; 
We look in vain 
For morning dew, or the sweet summer rain: 
No blessed cloud floats o’er the torrid sky, 
And ’neath its brazen arch in misery we die 
Thus murmur’d Israel’s host, but soon 
A shout arose; beneath the fiery noon 
Gleam’d, cool and beautiful, a crystal spring— 
Gleam’d like an angel’s wing 
That limpid wave. 
The murmuring host fell down, and homage gave 
Unto the Power omnipotent to save, 
Then rush’d with eager haste 
And burning lips to taste 
That brimming cup of joy, amid the desert waste. 


”? 


Another sorrowing wail went up on high ; 
The host fell to the earth, ‘“‘O Master, why 
Have we gone forth from Egypt’s land to die? 
The bitter waters mock our thirst, 
The fountain of the desert is accursed, 
And still we die!” 
The Lord was strong to save. 
His prophet cast a palm into the wave, 
And lo! the bitter waters at his feet 
Were rippling pure and sweet. 
Then Israel rose to bless 
The Power that saved them in the wilderness. 
Ah! angel-guarded band 
Well may your songs ascend 
Unto that Father friend 
Who wander’d with you o’er that desert land— 
Who kept you in the hollow of his hand. 


Are we not wanderers through a wilderness? 
Ts not that Power over us to bless? 

Doth he not lead us with a gentle hand 
Toward the confines of a better land? 

Have we not felt a burning drouth, 

sorne by hot breezes from a joyless south ? 
Have we not ofttimes paused upon the brink 
Of Marah’s bitter fount, and stopp’d to drink, 
And in our bitter anguish turn’d to die 

E’en while the healing palm was bending nigh ? 


We faint with thirst, and lo! before our sight 

Gleam as through trees and bowers of delight 
Waves clear and bright. 
Ah! bitterly we turn away, 
And woe betide the day 

When to the barren wilderness we came 

To shrink and wither ’neath yon orb of flame— 

To look with longing eyes unto the brazen sky. 
To murmur and to die. 

But lo! a tree of life is growing nigh ; 

Its fadeless verdure droops above the wave. 
That healing palm 

Can make each bitter drop a saving balm, 
There Mercy waits to save. 

The bitter waters rippling at her feet 
Grow pure and sweet— 

Fall down, immortal; praise and bless 

The God that guides thee through the wilder- 

NESS ; 

To him thy heartfelt song of triumph give, 

And drink and live, 
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HOW CLAY CAN BE TURNED INTO 
COIN. 
\W* once (pleasant delusion!) thought 
ourselves pretty well up in the cun- 
ning ways of science; and fancied, in com- 
mon with many 
electric-telegraph, there was not much 
more to be invented or discovered. But 
we have been made aware of our mistake, 
and in a manner at once surprising and 





wonderful. 
silver slippers, we might have walked 
about in a pair every year of our life, if 
we had but known as much as we know 
There the precious metal lay before 
our eyes, but we would not open them wide 


Though we were not born to 


now. 


enough to see it. 

What was there in clay that we did not 
know? The use 
made of it in pointing their morals was 
not unfamiliar to and among 


which certain 


us; one 
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others, that after the 








make even grave philosophers hold up their 


hands inamazement. At a meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, he laid be- 
fore the learned assemblage long strips of 
sheet aluminum, ingots of the same metal, 
and medals of some inches diameter, which 
had been struck at the Imperial Mint—all 
of which had been got out of clay by his 
newly-discovered process. 

Such a result must be reckoned among 
the great facts of science. Let us see 
how it is accomplished. In Wohler’s 
process, chloride of potassium was used. 
The process of M. Deville is somewhat 


| similar, but involves the use of chloride 


| of sodium. 


writers 


The substances having been 
heated in a porcelain crucible at a high 
temperature, the aluminum is set free, and 
to quote the operator’s own words, “ there 
remains a saline mass, with an acid reac- 
tion, in the midst of whieh larger or small- 


| er globules of aluminum are found perfect- 


them had given us reason to believe, that | 


even an imperial Cesar, when dead, might | 
permit ourselves to relieve of some of its 


turn to clay ; while others, of a jovial turn 
of mind, had made themselves merry on 
the subject of topers moistening their clay. 
We were not ignorant, therefore, of the 
morality of elay. Then 
alum was got out of clay; that alumina, 


we 


which is only another name for clay, was 
the most abundant of earthy bases, con- 
stituting no small mass in the structure of 
the globe ;—moreover, that Sir Humphry 
Davy had knocked down the notion of 
alumina being an elementary substance, 
and had demonstrated it to be a metallie 
oxyd. All this we knew; 
not know that clay contained so large an 


but we did 


amount of argentiferous metal, as to be 
one of the most valuable substances in 
nature instead of one of the cheapest, and 
apparently the most worthless. 

That it is so has been satisfactorily 


| ductile to the highest degree. 
knew that | 


proved within the last year by M. Deville, | 


an ingenious Frenchman, who has carried 
his experiments into the meiallie consti- 
tution of clay further than ever before. 
Wohler, a well-known German chemist, 
had taken a step beyond Davy, and actually 
made a lump of clay give up its silver, or 
aluminum, as the metal was called ; but 
it was only in tiny globules, somewhat re- 
The 
result was in no way equal to the cost and 
labor of the experiment ; still, a fact was 
demonstrated. M. Deville, however, pro- 
duces the metal in such quantities as to 


sembling seed-pearls in appearance. 


ly pure.” 
Proceeding in his description, which we 


technicalities, M. Deville says: This metal 
is as white as silver, and malleable and 
We find, 
however, on working it, that it offers a 
greater resistance, from which we may 
suppose its tenacity to approach that of 
iron. Cold hammering hardens it, but its 
former condition may be restored by re- 


melting. Its melting point differs but 
slightly from that of silver; it conducts 


heat well ; and may be exposed to the air 
without any sensible oxydation. 

We learn further, that aluminum is per- 
fectly unalterable by dry or damp air; it 
may be handled and carried in the pocket 
without becoming tarnished, and it remains 
brilliant where fresh-cut tin or zine loses 
its luster. Neither cold nor boiling water 
impairs its brightness ; even sulphuretted 
hydrogen, that terrible blackener of plate, 
finds it altogether insensibie; nor does 
nitrie acid, weak or concentrated, act 
upon it. The only solvent yet known for 
this apparently indestructible metal is 
chlorhydrie acid, which, by disengaging 
hydrogen, forms a sesquichloride of alu- 
minum. 

Here we let M. Deville speak for him- 
self. ‘* Any one,” he says, ‘* will compre- 
hend how a metal, white and unalterable 
as silver, which does not tarnish, which 
is fusible, malleable, ductile, and tenacious, 
and which has the singular propertysof 
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being lighter than glass—how highly serv- 
iceable such a metal would become were 
it possible to obtain it easily. If we con- 
sider, moreover, that this metal exists 
naturally in considerable proportions, that 
its ore is clay, we can but wish for its 
being brought into use. I have reason to 
hope that this will be accomplished, for 
chloride of aluminum is decomposed with 
remarkable facility at an elevated tempera- 
ture by common metals; and a reaction 
of this nature, which I am now trying to 
realize on a greater scale than a simple 
laboratory experiment, will resolve the 
question in a practical point of view.” 

At M. Deville’s last appearance before 
the Academy, in August, in addition to 
his specimens of aluminum, he showed one 


of silicium, which, in its texture and luster, | 


had all the appearance of a metal. Here, 
then, we have another metal added to the 
list; and who shall now say where dis- 
covery will stop? The silicium, be it 
understood, is extracted from the alumi- 
num, and exists in it as carbon does in 
cast-iron. It is supposed to be to ordi- 
nary silicium what graphite is to coal. 
Now, what are we to think of all this? 
There being no reason to doubt the facts 
as we have related them, our first impres- 
sion is, that we are about to witness a 
revolution which will affect our commerce, 
our industry, our science, and our domes- 
tic economy. It is already known that 
some clays contain twenty-five per cent. 
ofaluminum. Who, then, shall set a limit 
to its production? Whatachange! The 
chemist will henceforth have a metal out 
of which to make his pans, crucibles, and 
capsules; all indestructible, and all cheap. 
The platinum pans used in certain manu- 
factures cost five thousand dollars or more. 
Platinum is exceedingly heavy, aluminum 
exceedingly light. ‘The latter is, there- 
fore, eminently useful as weights for chem- 
ists, who for minute quantities require a 
weight which shall neither be too small 
nor liable to rust. How accurate analyses 
will be when made in unalterable vessels, 
and tests may be pushed to the very re- 
finement of delicacy ! 





No more tin or copper sauce- 
pans ; brass skillets: all 
cooking-utensils will be made of aluminum, 
from which will ensue a manifest improve- 
ment in public health, to say nothing of 
gratification to our palate. Decidedly, a 
new era seems to be opening for cooks 
Vou. VIL.—26 


culinary. 


no more 


Then in the art | 


our | 





and confectioners. And where will the 
“ silver-fork” be, when the whole nation 
is using silver-forks? Will any one ever 
wish he had been born with silver slip- 
pers ? 

We might fill whole pages with ~otions 
as to the changes to be brought about in 
the industrial and decorative arts. To 
have architectural ornaments, household 
articles, tools, and fifty other things, that 
** won’t rust,” will be an incalculable bene- 
fit; and who knows whether we may not 
see glittering roofs on our public buildings 
and temples without having to journey to 
the East? Then is silver to be super- 
seded as a medium of exchange ?—and 
shall we have a coinage of aluminum ? 
The occupation of counterfeiters will be 
gone. Then, again,is there no danger of 
Shall we not have 





| feverish excitement ? 

| a whole army of experimentalists setting 
| to work on all sorts of earths? Will clay 
| farms rise in the market? What are we 
| to do for bricks? Will very fat church- 
| yards fetch the highest prices ?—and shall 
we come to bequeath the mortal part of 
us to our poor relations for the sake of the 
aluminum it may contain ? 

Seriously—we believe that most import- 
ant results will follow M. Deville’s dis- 
covery ; perhaps far beyond what can be 
predicted at present. It was just as much 
a problem, perhaps more so, when many 
of us were boys, to extract soda from sea- 
water; and now it is produced in thou- 
sands of tons. So, who shall say what is 
impossible in turning clay into metal? 
We all knew that silver “ was not anything 
accounted of in the days of Solomon ;” 
and whether such an argentiferous abund- 
ance is again to be realized, remains to be 
seen. 


ae 





A Spiwer’s Wes.—On stepping out of 
| the house my attention was attracted by a 
spider’s web covering the whole of a large 
lemon-tree. The web was thrown over it 
in the most artistic manner, and with the 
finest effect. Broad cords were stretched 
| out, like the cords of a tent, from its cir- 
eumference to the neighboring bushes ; and 
| it looked as if some genius of the lamp. 
at the command of its master, had ex- 
| hausted taste and skill to cover with this 
| delicate drapery the rich-looking fruit 
beneath. I think the web would have 
| measured full ten yards in diameter.— 
Herndon’s Valley of the Amazon. 
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VARIOUS SYSTEMS—A CRITIQUE ON BI EDSOE’S, 
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ROM its rich versatility, the Greek 
language has supplied the literary 
world with a vast variety of technical 


terms, in every branch of science and 
literature. Nor are the etymoiogical re- 
sources of that most liquid and elegant 


tongue by any means exhausted. It can 
furnish coming ages, as it has those which 
are past, with any amount of etymological 
The term theodicy is a good 
example of its aptness in this respect. It is 
derived from Oed¢ and dixy, the justice 
of God, or divine justice. Thus the term 
theodicy was coined to express the justice 
of God with respect to the existence of 


compounds. 


natural and moral evil. 

The prevalence of both of these forms 
of evil in the world has ever been too pal- 
pable to admit of question. 
account for their origin has also ever been 
an enigma to the human understanding ; 
and it ever must be till the dense cloud 
a 
cloud too dense and palpable to be pervious 
to the feeble and flickering rays of un- 
assisted human reason—shall be dispelled 
by the beams of divine revelation : till vain 
man, who would be wise, shall become 
willing, with childlike docility, to sit down 
to the teachings of the inspired oracles. 





of mystery which invests the subject 


Light from every other source is delusive ; 
leading only to bewilder, and dazzling only 
to blind. 

To Plato belongs the honor of having 
been the first who made the attempt to 
construct a formal system of theodicy. 
And when it is remembered that philosophy 
or cultivated reason was his only guide, 


the result which he was able to reach may: 


be readily conceived. Imperfect and un- 
satisfactory as it may have been, still the 
motive which prompted him to make the 
effort commands not only our approbation, 
but our highest admiration. 

The next formal attempt to construct a 
theodicy was made by the German philos- 
opher Leibnitz, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. The conception of a 





° A Theodicy; or, Vindication of the Divine 
Glory, as manifested in the Constitution and 
Government of the Moral World. By Albert 
Taylor Bledsoe, Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy in the University of Mississippi. 
New-York: Carlton & Phillips. 
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| to glance. 


But how to | 








| 


| the writer really means by the 


system of optimism, as he chose to call it, 
It was based upon the 
following trilemma. If this world is not 
the best possible, God must either—1. Not 
have known how to make a better; 2. Was 
not able; or, 3. Did not choose to. The 
first position contradicts his omniscience, 
the second his omnipotence, and the third 
his benevolence. Hence the conclusion 
that the world as it is, is the best that it 


was the result. 


possibly could be. 

The next and last effort within our 
knowledge to furnish a theodicy to the 
world, resulted in the production of the 
treatise by Mr. Bledsoe; at some of the 
prominent features of which we propose 
The author, by the use of that 
in his title- 
page, connecting as it often does an equivo- 
cal title, adopted by some writers to please 
their own fancy, or to strike that of their 


convenient disjunctive ‘ or” 


readers, has shown us in what sense he 
employs the term theodicy in his work. 
He does not use it in its strictly proper 
acceptation. This is specific and definite ; 
a vindication of the divine justice. He 
uses it in a generic sense, it would seem ; 
‘a4 vindication of the divine glory.” This 
result follows, however, in all such cases 
—the generic the term, the 
definite the idea conveyed. Hence what 


ee 


more less 
divine 
glory,” must be sought throughout the 
volume. 
mine his meaning, it is the divine character 
from 


As accurately as we can deter- 


which he undertakes to vindicate 
those disparaging imputations which he 
conceives certain systems of mental phi- 
losophy and theology, viewed apart or in 
combination, have cast upon it. 

The subject, it cannot be denied, is one 
of the most profound, grand, difficult, and 
important, that can be selected. It em- 
braces not only the character of God as 
exhibited in the creation of the universe, 
but as disclosed in redemption, grace, and 
providence. The sources from which our 
author’s deductions are drawn, are mental 
philosophy or psychology, and revelation. 
Hence it is easy to see what a wide field 
must be explored, in order to embrace the 
entire question in all its bearings, connec- 
tions, and results, with anything like am- 
ple detail. 

And here let it be observed, that the 
choice for one proposing to present thie 
subject in a formal treatise, lies in fact 
between taking an original view of the 














subject in a simple, uncontroversial trea- 


tise, regardless of the opinions of others, | 


be they right or wrong, on the one 


hand; and, on the other, attempting to | 


give an exposé of their doctrines, explod- 
ing their theories, and demolishing their 
several erroneous superstructures, before 
attempting to lay his own foundation. 
Our author seems to have chosen the latter 
course. Hence his negative showing oc- 
cupies vastly more space than his positive. 


We confess we should greatly prefer a | 
treatise on ¢heodicy drawn up in an original | 
form; whereas one on the other plan is | 


like a pilot or guide, who, not content 
with conducting you directly to your 
destination, deems it important to point 
out to you all the lanes and by-paths along 
the way. 

The first thing aimed at by the writer 
is to explode those false and groundless 
systems—which indeed have had their day 
—systems based upon a bad philosophy 
and a worse divinity—as if the truth and 
success of his own system could stand only 
by the complete subversion of all others. 
But as a preliminary to their demolition, 
you are presented with a brief classifica- 
tion of the chief theories against which his 
own stands opposed. They are summed 
up thus: “* The first we shall call,” says 
he, ‘“** materialistic fatalism ;’ the second 
‘stoical fatalism ;’ and the third we shall 
designate by the term ‘necessity.’” “ Differ 
as widely as these several hypotheses may 
chance to do in other respects, they all 
have one feature in common—they all con- 
cur in depriving the will of that essential 
freedom with which it must be invested, 
in order to hold men accountable for their 
actions.” From this starting point our 
author sets out, giving us a long and able 
analysis of the once current showings in 
support of the obsolete doctrine of neces- 
sity. In this work, which one cannot help 
regarding, at this age of the world, as su- 
pererogatory, broad is his range and con- 
elusive his proof, which goes to convict 
certain philosophers and divines—not of 
the Arminian school, of course—of holding 
the repugnant doctrine of necessity—a 
doctrine which, in whatever form or mod- 
ification presented, comes in the end to the 
same thing. Such writers uniformly issue 
in these three absurdities: they make God 
the author of sin; they make man a mere 
machine; and thus upturn the founda- 
tions of responsibility. Strenuously as 
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| they struggle to escape these results, yet to 

them are they logically held, as the neces- 
sary conclusion from their premises. This 
Bledsoe clearly shows. 

The above conclusion, with respect te 
these writers, is reached on the assump- 
tion that a false psychology was adopted. 
And it is clearly shown that a false 
psychology cannot consist with a true and 
sound theology. The doctrine of the 
senior Edwards, that the will is determined 
by the strongest motive, to which a succes- 
sion of theologians of a certain school, 
reaching from the days of Augustine to 
the present time, accord their general 
concurrence, receives its merited reproba- 
tion. And the doctrine that Ged could 
have prevented the sin of Adam had he 
seen fit to do so—and by consequence the 
sin of each of his countless descendants 
—is shown to be predicated upon a mis- 
taken view of facts; consequently upon 
grounds which are untenable. It is de- 
monstrated that the production of holi- 
ness in a moral agent is not the work of 
divine power; that the idea of holiness, 
necessitated, is alike absurd and preposter- 
ous: it has, and can have, no existence ; 
because it is no disparagement of Omnip- 
otence to affirm that two and two cannot 
by possibility be made to constitute five; 
because contradictions are impossible. 
Hence, if holiness consist in the harmony 
of the human will with the divine, and if 
the human will is free, it must follow that 
God can no more make the sinner holy 
against his will, than he can give the 
properties of a circle to a square: the 
properties of each being essentially dif- 
ferent, Omnipotence cannot make them 
identical—the same as to be and not to be 
at the same time. 

Nor is it the least impeachment of the 
divine character that man was created 
with a foresight, on the part of the Cre- 
ator, of his transgression and its con- 
sequences. The possibility of sin was 
inseparable from the character wh ch man 
originally bore, and the endowments which 
he possessed as a moral agent ; because 
impeccability cannot be predicated of moral 
agents, as such. Hence the true and 
proper question really is—not why did not 
God prevent the sin of man originally— 
but why did he make a creature at all 
capable of its commission? This is the 
true and only question. It is the same as 





to inquire into the propriety of the Creator’s 


wa — nanan ns. ©: TS 
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giving existence to any g 
superior to brutes, stocks, and stones 


order of beings | 


If he made man, as such, at all, he must | 


be made liable to sin; and we may with 


equal truth affirm, he must be made able | 


to refrain from its commission. 


The | 


liability to fall into sin on the one part, and | 
the possibility of avoiding it on the other, | 


were thus clearly counterbalanced: con- 
sequently, while God 
in one event, he also saw what might be in 
the other; so that his knowledge —for 
with him all is present knowledge—left 
the scale in perfect equilibrium, subject to 
man’s will. 
moral agent, or moral law could have no 
application, no enforcement, no fulfillment 


And he must create man a | 


saw what would be 


| vain for light in this work. 
| 


| as such, by the fall. 


on earth! In this view creation must 
have been forever without its noblest | 
example. There would have been no 


moral being among the creatures of God 
on earth, no moral law, no intelligent, con- 
scious, willing, cheerful obedience! Take 
man out of the terrestrial creation, and who 
would fill the blank! An angel could not; 
hence it must have been eternal! On this 


supposition ‘ sin,”’ it is true, ‘ would never | 


have lifted up its head.” So indeed, 


neither would holiness ever have sent up | 


its fragrant incense from its sacred altars. 
In a word, earth would ever have remained 
—morally contemplated—what it probably 


was during those uncounted ages which | 


intervened between the “ beginning” and | 
the time when God said, * Let there be | 


But if all this 
cannot be pleaded for, then the divine 
character may be triumphantly vindicated 


light, and there was light.” 


as it respects the introduction of moral 
evil into the world; and by consequence, 
natural evil. 

The intellectual philosophy assumed by 
our author seems to harmonize with that 
held by the Kantian school. 
resolving all our intellectual powers into 


Instead of 


three faculties—the affections, the under- 
standing, and volition—they are made to 
consist of thought, feeling, and will. 
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drawn less in some cases upon his own 
imagination, and more upon his under- 
standing; been more simple and less 
descriptive ; given more distinctiveness 
to his own system, and less prominence to 
the errors which he combats; we cannot 
but think a lighter task would have been 
imposed upon his reader, who would have 
risen from the perusal of the treatise better 
enlightened on the deep, dark, and difficult 
topics discussed. 

On one or two important points of 
man’s moral agency, we have sought in 
If man were 
created a it matter 
of some moment to know what change, 
if effected in 


moral agent, is a 
his character, 
Is he now, in his 


any, was 
lapsed state, a moral agent in the same 
he that event trans- 

Should not a theodicy inform us? 


sense was before 
pired? 
And if “a moral agent is one who has 
power to perform acts right and wrong,” 
is fallen man, without foreign aid, capable 
In a 
theologico-philosophical treatise, profess 


of both classes of such actions? 
edly such, had we not reason to look 
for a full elucidation of these subjects ? 
and the more because the grand object of 
the treatise confessedly was, ‘to assert 
eternal providence, and justify the ways 
of God with men.” It appears to us that 
a vindication of the divine holiness re- 
quired its professed exponent to scatter 
some light in this dark corner. But if the 
author of Theodicy has done it, it has 
Hence to 


escaped our attention. our 


| mind the grand desideratum—at least onc 


| 


Hence when he speaks of the intelligence, a | 


term which often occurs, you are to under- 
stand him as alluding to the reason, the 


understanding, in short, everything in man | 


acting. 
the 
previous knowledge of his reader, without 


but what he calls feeling and 


Large drafts are thus made upon 


which some of the author’s assumptions 


will seem to be invested with no incon- 
And had he 


siderable mystification. 


to some minds—has not been supplied in 
this work. This, if we are not mistaken, 
will be quite obvious from close attention 
to the following considerations :— 


In order to bring the subject of man’s 


| moral agency clearly to view, it should be 


shown what is the true sphere of the will in 
connection with the other mental faculties 
inmoral acts. ‘The limitations of its prov- 
It should 
be shown by what that province is cireum- 


ince should be clearly defined. 


Because, for example, if man’s 
present moral condition is that of weakness 


scribed. 


no less than that of wickedness, how im- 


portant must be the will, unassisted and 


| alone, to resist the current of vicious pro 


pensity in the latter view, as well us the 
paralytic moral insensibility in the former! 
And let the will be viewed as an indepen- 
#,)] 


dent monarch, invested with powe! 

















within his own kingdom, then this in- 
tellectual sovereign presents an aspect very 
different, contemplated as swaying an un- 
resisted scepter over a kingdom of loyal 
subjects, compared with his fruitless at- 
tempt to wield it over his empire in a state 
of rebellion, anarchy, and revolution. In 
the former case his rightful dominion and 
his regal power were coextensive. In the 
latter his rights remain the same; but his 
authority, meeting with obstinate and 
determined resistance, is greatly cireum- 
scribed. So it is with the will of man in 
his lapsed state. The seeds of sedition 
have been scattered, broadcast, among the 
affections. ‘They are ina state of declared 
rebellion against the will. They have 
abjured their allegiance to it, as their 
rightful sovereign. ‘The whole moral em- 
pire of mind and heart is in a state of 
misrule and revolt. And this state of 
things continues with every unregenerated 
man till that “ theandric ” process, as our 
author calls it, viz., regeneration, takes 
place ; a process which results under grace 
from the combined action of two agencies, 
implied by the term ‘ theandric ;” that is, 
the will of God and man. But the distinet 
province of each in this work, we confess 
we have not the discrimination to discover 
in the showing of our author. We say 
not, it is not there; for what is obscure 
and hidden to us may be luminous to 
others. 

It may perhaps not come properly within 
the legitimate range of a work on theod- 
icy, and still it is difficult to repress the 
inquiry—whether moral agency must be 
predicated, in the same sense, of man in a 
state of retribution as in that of probation ? 
in other words, are the saved and the 
lost moral agents in the same sense, com- 
pared with each other, and when com- 
pared with what they respectively were 
while on earth? The matter may be re- 
duced to the following trilemma. They 
are not moral agents at all; they are 
moral agents in the same sense as when 
on earth; or in passing into their respect- 
ive retributive states their moral agency 
has undergone some degree of modifica- 
tion. If the last conclusion be adopted, 
and we have no question of its truth, the 
query still returns, what modification has 
t undergone? If only a speculative que- 
ry, still the true answer is important. And 
why should not a treatise professedly vin- 
dicating the holiness of God in all his 


| 


| 
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ways with man, cast at least some few 
glances in this direction? and the more 
as an enlightened view of the grounds of 
man’s primeval moral agency, compared 
with its grounds in his lapsed state, would 
of necessity have involved the grounds of 
his moral agency in the two and only moral 
states where all will have their eternal 
abode in the after-life. This would not 
beall. As the grand principle is the same 
as to what constitutes all moral agents, 
the moral agency of angels, fallen and un- 
fallen, must also be involved. For one 
we confess we should be delighted to see 
the great principles of moral agency 
traced out to these remote results by some 
competent hand. Such a work we must 
believe is still a desideratum. 

What has not been done, and what has 
been done in theodicy, are quite different 


| questions. ‘’o the latter let us again tarn 


our attention. We can only glance, how- 
ever, at some additional points. ‘They are 
the atonement, election, and eternal pun- 
ishment. 

The atonement is not a guid pro quo 
affair. Christ, as the Redeemer of the 


| world, did not suffer in order to satisfy the 





retributive justice of God, but his admin- 
istrative. The sins of men were not im- 
puted to him as if they were his own. 
Had he suffered in this light his sufferings 
must have been precisely such, in nature 
and duration, as those which impend over 
the sinner. But in either sense this was 
not true. Conscious of ill desert, the keen 
reproaches of his own conscience—his 
conviction that he receives only according 
to his demerit—are the bitterest ingredi- 
ents in the sinner’s cup of trembling. 
None of these can be affirmed of Christ. 
The sufferings of the sinner will be end- 
less in their duration; those of Christ 
were limited. Besides, as a proof demon- 


| strable that Christ did not make satisfac- 


tion to retributive justice, the fact stands 
out in bold relief in the Scriptures that 
through negiect of his salvation as pro- 
cured by the atonement, the sinner is still 


| liable to fall into eternal punishment for 
| his sins, from whose guilt he dies un- 


| 


purged; which is not conceivable on the 
supposition that they were in any proper 
sense imputed to Christ. But on the 
ground that, in the atonement, Christ met 
the claims of administrative justice, his 
sufferings, viewed in the light of a special 
governmental consideration, constitute a 
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grand regal expedient, an ample warrant, 
a full and eternal justification, to the great 
Sovereign of the universe in granting a 
full and eternal pardon to all those of the 
human race who return to their allegiance, 
and persevere in acts of loyalty to the end 
of their probation. This view of the 
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infliction of an infinite degree of punish- 
ment, he has been doomed to suffer it in 
infinite duration. ‘To our apprehension 
the demerit of sin should always be grad- 
uated rather by the capacity of the of- 


| fender than by the attributes of the legisla- 


atonement seems both correct and Scrip- | 


tural, and free from all those objections 
which cleave to it under some questiona- 
ble modes of presentation. And certainly 
no doctrine is more vital to Christianity— 
none which it more behooves all well to 
understand ;, none, indeed, against which 
skepticism has rallied with greater vehe- 
mence or more determined opposition ; 
none in which divine wisdom, goodness, 
and holiness are so conspicuously and tri- 
umphantly exhibited. 

The doctrine of unconditional election, 
on either the supra or sublapsarian hy- 
pothesis, stands or falls with limited atone- 
Later 
which 


ment and absolute predestination. 
€xpositors give those 
were formerly held by its advocates as 
teaching this doctrine an entirely different 
application. Take Romans ix, for ex- 
Instead of its teaching the doc- 


passages 


ample. 
trine of personal election at all, it is con- 
ceded by some of the best late Calvinistic 
commentators that the reception of con- 
verted Gentiles into the Church along 
with believing Jews is what the apostle 
meant to set forth. 
peachment of the divine glory in the sup- 
position that personal election to salvation 
on the ground of character is also included. 
The 


agency cannot object to the position that 


most strenuous advocate of free 


God, in foresight of some men’s Christian 
character, chose them to salvation from 
because it to every 


eternity ; secures 


man a fair chance, and to every man an, 


equal chance for heaven, which cannot be 
truly predicated of unconditional election. 

The last point to be noticed, as above 
proposed, is eternal punishment. As usual 
the author of Theodicy first explodes those 
erroneous grounds on which this doctrine 
has been grounded, by some of its advo- 
cates, and then sustains it by arguments 
deemed to be irrefutable. 
hension he justly discards the proof built 


To our appre- 


upon the infinite demerit of sin, based upon 
the plea that God, whose law is violated 
commission, is 


in its an 


and also that since man is a finite creature, 


infinite being ; 


und consequently not able to endure the 


But there is no im- | 





tor. It is to our mind quite inconceivable 
how any creature can perform an act 
whose demerit outmeasures his own ca- 
pacity. Such a position is unsustained 
alike by psychology, theology, and sound 
logic. What parent would think of grad- 
uating his child’s offense, not by its infan- 
tile or youthful capacity, but by the devel- 
oped powers of his own cultivated mind? 

And the argument drawn from sctentia 
media Det, or that the sinner may be im- 
agined to have committed an infinite num- 
ber of sins, and is hence punished for al! 
those which Omniscience saw he would 
commit had he the opportunity, appears 
too preposterous to deserve more than to 
be named. This alone is an ample refu- 
tation. Every sentiment of justice in 
man’s nature, and in his moral conceptions, 
revolts at such a procedure attributed to 
Infinite Holiness. 

The continuance forever to sin, with 
respect to the lost, is the great argument 
on which Mr. Bledsoe grounds their eterna! 
This, therefore, deserves 
Let us see on what 


punishment. 
the closest attention. 
this endless continuance to sin is predi- 
Our author’s own words 


cated, are :— 

“We do not suppose that the soul of the 
guilty will continue to sin forever, because it 
will be consigned to the regions of the lost; 
but we suppose it will be consigned to the re- 
gions of the lost, because, by its own repeated 


| acts of transgression, it has made sure of its 


eternal continuance in sinning. God dooms no 
man to sin—neither by his power nor by his 
providence. But it is a fact, against which 
there will be no dispute, that if a man sin once, 
he will be still more apt to commit the same 
sin again, under the same or similar circum- 
stances, The same thing will be true of each 
and every succeeding repetition of the offense, 


| until the habit of sinning may be so completely 


wrought in the soul, and so firmly fixed there, 
that nothing can check it in its career of guilt.” 


aw, 305, 


This quotation is given at length, so 
that the author’s position, and his reasoi 
for it, may be seen together. That the 
force of vicious moral habit, when suffi 
ciently persistive, may become invincible. 
there is no reason to question. But to 
grant this is not to concede the main posi- 
tion in the argument. Before it can be 
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admitted that habits of sin, formed here, 
will not only bind the lost soul, as by a 
chain of adamant, hereafter, by its own mere 
force separately considered, several things 
must be cleared up. As our author speaks 
of the “ eternal continuance in sinning,” 
and “ repeated acts of transgression,” and 
not of an incorrigibly depraved disposi- 
tion, it should be shown that opportunity 
will be supplied in the future state for the 
violation of some one or all of the com- 
mands in both tables of the Decalogue, in 
the breach of which it is undeniable that 
all sin may be affirmed to consist. Let us 
make the inquiry, How, for example, can the 
doomed soul have other gods in preference 
to the one Supreme? How can the most 
confirmed idolater, by the force of habit, 
make to himself images or the likenesses 
of creatures, and fall down before them 2? 
how profane the Sabbath when the light of 
day never dawns! It only remains then 
that the first count in the first table, which 
prohibits taking the name of the Infinite 
in vain, can be violated by the lost in eter- 
nity. As to the second table, how can 
any of its commands be practically vio- 
lated in the future state, how depraved and 
malignant soever the disposition, except 
the ninth, which forbids bearing false wit- 
ness against our neighbor? Hence we 
are compelled to hold the continuance to 
sin of the doomed a questionable position. 
And we are astonished, moreover, that in 
a treatise professedly embracing facts and 
principles necessarily involved in the ac- 
tual provision for man’s salvation as a 
depraved creature, the agency of the Holy 
Spirit should be so entirely overlooked in 
connection with the future unsavable con- 
dition of the lost, compared with their 
present salvable state secured theteby. 
‘To our apprehension the simple fact that 
the lost are forever abandoned by the 
Holy Spirit the moment they pass the line 
which separates probation from retribution, 
without which all other agencies, influ- 
ences, and efforts whatsoever, while in this 
world, are utterly nugatory, is of itself 
enough to settle the question forever as to 
the eternal perdition of the lost. 

A grand argument is also drawn from 
the boundless duration of God’s moral 
government in the universe to prove eter- 
nal punishment—an argument which is 
wielded witn almost matchless force. 
Thus—* If temporal punishments are jus- 
tified on the ground that they are neces- 








sary to meet the exigencies and uphold 
the interests of temporal governments, 
surely eternal punishments may be justified 
on the same ground in relation to an eter- 
nal government.” ‘The spectacle of 
punishment for a single day, it will be 
admitted, would be justified on the ground 
that it was necessary to support for a sin- 
gle day a government; especially if that 
government were vast in extent and in- 


| volved stupendous interests. But if suf- 


ferings for a single day may be justified 
on such a ground, then the exigencies of 
such a government for two days would 
justify a punishment for two days, and so 
on ad infinitum.” 

This consideration certainly has great 
force. It has more; it is unanswerable. 
It connects itself with another of kindred 
character. This pertains to the analogi 
cal nature of future punishment. 

As a substitute for capital punishment 
its most sanguine opposers make no objec- 
tion, when the known malignity of the 
criminal clearly demands it, to his impris- 
onment for life. This, they urge, saves 
community from his future depredations, 
and him from that waste of life resulting 
from capital punishment, assuming him to 
be incorrigible. The consideration may 
be granted as at least plausible ; admit the 
position for the sake of the argument, 
and by strict analogy it follows that there 
is no capital punishment, according to the 
orthodox view, under God’s moral govern- 
ment, in the universe. It is not involved 
in the doom of the lost. Theirs is only 
an imprisonment for life—that life being 
measureless. For all that we can perceive 
to the contrary, the moral procedure may 
be justified by the same considerations—or 
at least by those which are quite as potent 
as are any which are pleaded in justifica- 
tion of life imprisonment’ as a consistent 
measure of civil policy. If we justify the 
latter in human government, how can we 
condemn the former in the eternal moral 
government of the universe ? 

There is a thought quoted from Mr. 
John Foster, and echoed by the author of 
Theodicy, which we take pleasure in indors- 
ing, and, if possible, of prolonging the echo 
still on to others. Mr. Foster opposed the 


| doctrine of eternal punishment toward the 


close of his life. He is quoted as saying :— 


“As to religious teachers, if this tremendous 
doctrine be true, surely it ought to be almost 
| continually proclaimed as with the blast of a 
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trumpet, in every possible form of terrible 
illustration; no remission of the alarm to 


thoughtless spirits.” —P. 311. 


There is much suggested in this ex- 
tract. The suggestion is of practical 
importance, if important at all. 
there not reason to fear that some Chris- 
tian ministers have gradually slid into the 
practice of being too sparing as to this 
part of their great mission? Does not 
the public conscience need to be roused on 
this subject? If the pulpit becomes si- 
lent, or its utterances want due emphasis 
and due reiteration, will not such silence 
and such mildness be construed by the 
oppugners of eternal punishment into a 
sort’of concession that it is not demon- 
strable? Let the clergy of the times 
answer the question. 


POLL PARROT—ANECDOTES OF HIM. 


HE parrot in his own country—and 
that country may be situated almost 


anywhere upon land lying within the tor- 


rid zone—is a member of a very declam- 
atory republic. Naturalists class him in 
the order of the scansores, from his adap- 
tability for and cleverness in climbing ; 
the parrot, in all his tribes, differs in many 
respects from the other families of this 
order. Pol, in the first place, is a practi- 
cal Brahmin in diet, never destroying 
either reptile or insect life, but feeding 
cleanly and innocently from vegetables 
alone. Then, in the second place, though 
constantly engaged in getting up a “ row,” 
he is no fighter; all his excitement, and 
his anger, tog, if he have any, exhales 
itself in bawling and talking. If he have 
any combative propensities, he subdues 
them like a philosopher ; or, when that is 
impossible, gives vent to them in a species 
of natural stump oratory which is as harm- 
less as it is violent. Parrots hold their 
conclaves all day long during the fine 
weather; and, if the testimony of travel- 
ers is correct, a most prodigious concert 
do they make when all are debating to- 
gether. In the rainy season they retire 


into their clefts, crannies, and hiding- 
places in hollow trees—not being skilled 
in the art of building nests, in which, 


What 


the parrot wants in a warlike spirit—if 


therefore, they have no property. 


that be a want—he makes up in amiability, 


sociableness, and natural affection: for 


! 
these tender qualities some tribes are more 


And is | 








| 


but | 


| to favor. 


| or less characterized by them. 


remarkable than others, but all are more 
We have 
known a cockatoo to be spiteful on occa- 
sions, and macaws have their whims and 
prejudices; but the green parrot, if not 
cruelly treated, is invariably gentle and 
docile ; and all the world knows how af- 
fectionate are the little love parrots. who 
can exist only in pairs, who pass their 
lives nestling in each other’s bosom, and 
die simultaneously by the same bolt of fate. 

The reader who desires a glance at the 
very various family of psittacide, or par- 
rots, cannot do better than visit the apart- 
ment allotted for their accommodation in 
the Zoological Gardens at Regent’s Park, 
London, where we can promise him a vol- 
uble and unanimous welcome. 

Though so unlike in other respects, 
there is much of the disposition of the 
dove in the parrot ; and it is worthy of note 
that it feeds its young in the same way, 
being provided, like the dove, with a double 
crop, from which it disgorges the food for 
its progeny after it is mixed with a secre- 
tion adapted for their nourishment. We 
have noticed its habit of taking food in its 
claw, and conveying it, as it were, from 
hand to mouth: this odd-looking process 
in a bird is performed by no other member 
of the feathered tribe, except alone the 
goat-sucker ; and when taken in connec- 
tion with the grave and sententious mood 
of Pol when engaged in the serious discus- 
sion of a lump of sugar, imparts an air of 
absurd similarity to the human in its be- 
havior, which has a pretty generally ad- 
mitted claim upon our sympathies. 

But, after all, it is Pol’s philological 
capabilities which are his chief passport 
His round fleshy tongue and 
complicated laryngeal apparatus endow 
him with imitative faculties, which, if all 
stories that are current concerning him be 
true, are wonderful indeed. It should be 
remembered by those who would direct 
his education, that Pol’s instinet is imita- 
tion, and, therefore, if you would have him 
talk you must talk to him; otherwise, he 
will imitate sounds which are not articu- 
late, and, though really a genius in his 
way, Will pass for a dunce for lack of the 
power of speech. We have known one who 
passed his life in a carpenter’s shop, imi- 
tate the planing of a deal board with such 
precision that the imitated was undistin- 
the real sound. ‘The 


guishable from 
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mewing of a cat, or the bark or whine of 
a dog, the sharpening of a saw, and fifty 
other disagreeable sounds, may be acquired, 
if care is not taken, by isolating him from 
bad examples while yet young, to habitu- 
ate him to articulate sounds and to the 
expression of unobjectionable phrases. 
We have heard of parrots educated to 
serve a commercial purpose by puffing the 
wares of their proprietors ; and we really 
see no reason why they should not answer 
that end, at least as well as some of the 
loquacious ‘touters’ who, standing at 
their open show-boards from morn till 
night, utter the same phrases from one 
week’s end to the other. A gray parrot, 
with whom we had the pleasure of an 
acquaintance some years ago, learned to 
repeat several couplets of a sentimental 
poem, and having been taught to pronounce 
them in a sentimental drawl, and a kind 
of maudlin tone, could of course repeat 
them in no other way. When, after a 
long course of private instruction, he was 
brought out for exhibition, roars of laugh- 
ter followed his recitations: the effect, in 
fact, was irresistible. But flattery spoiled 
him. Hearing nothing but laughter in 
response to his oracular utterances, he 
shortly began to laugh himself, and in- 
dulged so much in the exercise that his 
poetical memories soon vanished alto- 


gether. Another gray specimen, whom 


we recollect very well, could sing the first | 


line of “O, Nannie, wilt thou gang with 
me?” not only pronouncing the words, 
but screaming the tune with a discordantly 
comical kind of correctness. He was in 
the habit of exhibiting at a drawing-room 
window in a fashionable watering-place, 
and generally concluded his short solo 
with the words, rather angrily pronounced, 
“Go on, good people—go on, good peo- 
ple,” addressed to the crowd who stopped 
to hear. 

Said a gentleman to a dealer, who was 
asking a high price for a parrot, “ This is 
a handsome bird, but he talks very little.” 

‘*[ think the more,” answered Pol, im- 
mediately, and was bought without further 
ehaffering. 

We once witnessed the performance of 
a parrot in Paris, who had been taught to 
go through a modified manual exercise 
with a firelock, and who concluded his per- 
formance by firing a pistol fairly charged, 
and shouting amid the smoke, “ Vive 
Vempereur!”’ His proprietor boldly chal- 





lenged all Europe to produce his fellow, 
and vaunted him as the only one of his 
race who relished the smell of powder. 
Some years ago an unfortunate green 
parrot arrived at the house of a rather 
penurious landlady where we were quar- 
tered. It was a present from a relation 
in Caleutta, who had sent it over without 
a cage. Pol’s new proprietor being too 
stingy to buy one, the poor fellow was 
left to wander about the house and shift 
as he might. He soon became a spectacle 
as curious as melancholy. For lack of a 
perch his handsome tail was ground off 
by the action of the floor and the gravel 
as he foraged about house and garden in 
search of food. He next became as black 
as a cinder, from routing in dusty holes 
and corners, and grew to resemble rather 
a huge toad than a bird of the air. At 
length a child employed in the house took 
compassion on it; she made it a shelter 
from an old box, in which she stuck a 
perch for its accommodation, and began a 
course of instruction. Pol manifested 
extraordinary docility, and soon learned 
to bawl out lustily, “ There’s a knock at 
the door ”"—a phrase which it picked up 
from the constant appeals made to the 
child, its patron, whose business it was to 
open the street door to all comers. Pol’s 
talking talent won for him a consideration 
that humanity alone would not have dic- 
tated; a cage was bought, and the bird 
was put in possession. The delight of 
the child found expression in childlike 
terms, which Polly soon caught up; and 
for years afterward he was heard to re- 


| peat at intervals, “Polly got a cage! 


Polly got a cage!—lost his tail—poor 
tail !"-—a complaint which he continued to 
reiterate long after the tail was renewed. 
As a talker, the parrot has numerous 
rivals among birds. ‘The magpie, the jay, 
even the jackdaw, may be taught to utter 
intelligible sentences ; but all these, and 


| even the parrot himself, must succumb to 


the starling, whose imitative powers are 
equal to those of any other bird, (save, 
perhaps, the mocking-bird,) and who, to 
the faculty of speech, adds the charm of 
a wild but melodious song. Anecdotes 
of the starling are not uncommon ; every- 
body knows the story of Sterne’s impris- 
oned bird, who complained unceasingly, “ I 
can’t get out—I can’t get out ;” and per- 
haps most of our readers could match that 
story with another as good. But we once 
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fell in with a starling whose genius soared 
far above that of the bird of Sterne; and 
we may as well close this paper with a 
report of that memorable interview. 

On a day (now many years ago) when 
we happened to require the services of 


a tonsor, we stepped into a barber’s shop, | 


in a rather retired street of the town 
where we then dwelt. It was verging 


toward sunset, and the shop-window 
being darkened with wigs, busts, bottled 
hair-brushes, fronts, perfumes, &c., the 
contents of the apartment were not clear- 
ly visible in the comparative gloom. On 
our opening the door a voice called out :— 

“Gentleman wants to be shaved—gen- 
tleman wants to be shaved!” 

* No,” said I,“ I want my hair cut.” 

“Gentleman wants to be shaved!” 
rang the voice again. 

The barber came forward from an inner 
room, saying, ‘ You’re wrong this time, 
Jacob ;” and, drawing up a small blind to 
let in more light, revealed a starling in a 
cage, who, I then saw, had been the 
shopkeeper when I entered. 

While I sat under the scissors the ope- 
rator commenced a conversation with the 


sole 


bird, 
‘Come, Jacob, give us a song now— 
i Bad 


come, Jacob ! 
* Come and kiss me, then,” said the 


bird, in accents almost as plain as those | 


of a child of six or seven years—* Come 
and kiss me—come and kiss me—come 
and kiss me!” 

The barber put his lips to the wires of 
the cage, and the bird thrust his bill be- 
and a suecession of loud 


tween them, 


| 


kisses ensued, in which it was not possible | 


to distinguish those of the human from 
the feathered biped, until the barber had 


resumed his task, when the bird continued |. 
| great 


kissing the air for some minutes. 

**Come, that’s kissing enough, Jacob; 
now give usasong. Come,‘ Home,sweet 
home !"’ 

With that the barber began whistling 
the air; the starling took it up, and con- 
tinued it alone to the concluding bar of 
the second strain, whistling it with pertect 
accuracy up to that point, and then break- 
ing into its own wild natural song. 

“Ah! Jacob, Jacob! why don’t you 
That ’s the way it is, 
sir—you can’t get ’em to sing a whole 


finish your music ? 


tune ; they always go off into their own 
wild notes before they get to the end.” 
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Jacob now began again to insist that I 
wanted shaving, and would only be con- 
vinced to the contrary by more kissing. 
When he was quieted, I asked his owner 
how he had succeeded in teaching him so 
effectually. 

“T had him young, sir,” he said, ‘ and 
he had nothing to unlearn when I got him. 
Ever since he has been my only compan- 
ion, except when customers come in, from 
morning to night. I sit by him nearly all 
day, perhaps weaving a wig, or doing 
some other quiet job, and I talk to him, 
and he talks to me. Of course I don’t 
teach him one thing before he has learned 
another ; and if I was to try to teach him 
too much, perhaps he would n’t learn any- 
thing. He can talk a great deal more 
than you have yet heard, and he'll speak 
again presently.” 

Of this I had some doubts, as the bird 
was then busy feeding ; but no sooner was 
the cloth removed from my neck, and | 
rose from my seat, than up started Jacob 
to his perch, and began shouting with the 
whole force of his little lungs :-— 

“Gentleman, pay your money—gentle- 
man, pay your money—gentleman, pay 
your money!” and he continued to vocif- 
erate this delicate reminder long after the 
money was paid—as long indeed as | 


| continued within hearing. 


ines — 
Scenery oF THE Coast or THE Biack 
Sea.—I forbear giving way to descrip- 
tions that could say nothing of the glorious 
natural spectacles which the coast, beheld 


from out at sea, afforded in luxurious 
abundance. ‘The foaming breakers, the 


rocky banks, the impenetrable woods, los- 
ing themselves in endless distance; the 
ranges of hills, with their many tints and 
leafy crowns; and behind them all, the 
mountain-chain, with its inces- 
sant!y shifting play of colors. Here, un- 
less a perfeetly serene day—such as April 


| seldom offers—secures a clear and steady 


view, all is continual change. <A dense 
mist concealing all things, is often drawn 
before the peering eye; and vainly does 
the bafled sense then seek for a relieving 
point of vision, until a sun-glance rends 
the ashen vail, and a shining beam, like a 
golden magic-wand, charms into sight a 
world of beauty ; and wood, hill, and gia- 
cier are gleaming in new splendor around. 
—Bodenstedt’s Thousand and One Days 


| an the Morning Land. 














COMETS. 


N the ages of ignorance and superstition, 
very wild and extraordinary opinions 
have been entertained regarding the nature 
of comets, and the purposes for which 
they appear in the heavens. The ancient 
Chaldeans, and Pythagoras, with some of 
his followers, believed them to be of the 
nature of the planets. Aristotle supposed 
them to be meteors in the upper heavens, 
generated when they appeared, and vanish- 
ing out of sight by being destroyed. In 
latter times, Kepler, noted for the wildness 
of his imagination, as well as for the 
strength of his genius, fancied comets to 
be monstrous and uncommon animals gene- 
rated in the celestial spaces. Bodin, a 
French writer of the sixteenth century, 
maintained that comets “are spirits, or 
genii different from men, yet mortal, 
which, having lived on the earth innumer- 
able ages, and being at length arrived on 
the confines of death, celebrate their last 
triumph, or are recalled to the firmament, 
like shining stars.”’ An opinion something 
like this, extravagant though it be, pre- 
vailed in remote ages; for we find that the 
people generally believed that a great 
comet which appeared immediately after 
the assassination of Julius Ceasar, was the 
soul of that celebrated man. The con- 
jecture—for all was yet only conjecture— 
of Bernoulli, an Italian philosopher, was 
nearer the truth, and yet far from it: he 
thought that comets were the satellites of 
some far-off planet, invisible on account of 
its distance, which wander betimes within 
the sphere of our vision. 

Sir Isaac Newton believed that the orbit 
of the comet of 1680 would become grad- 
ually less, and that at last the comet would 
fall into the sun; thus, in his opinion, ful- 
filling one of the uses of comets, namely, 
to furnish fuel for the sun, which was sup- 
posed to be necessary, to prevent the sun 
from being wasted away by giving out so 
much light. Mr. Brydone seemed to hold 
the same opinion with regard to almost all 
the comets without tails, which he alleges 
are seen approaching the sun, but of whose 
return from the sun no evidence satisfac- 
tory to him was ever given. Such were 


the opinions of philosophers regarding 
comets, before the accurate observations, 
superior instruments, and profound cal- 
culations of nodern science made us better 
acquainted with them. 
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While the learned formed conjectures 
regarding comets that were wide of the 
truth, ignorance and superstition invested 
them with a mysterious and awful signi- 
ficance. They were regarded as omens 
or forerunners of war, or pestilence, or 
famine ; of the birth of mortals who were 
to be great for good or evil among their 
fellows ; or of those calamities which too 
often followed the death of the great 
conquerors of antiquity. Princes, popes, 
peoples, were perplexed and alarmed by 
the appearance of these strange wanderers 
in the heavens, as they glared down in 
their fiery splendor, or gave forth their 
pale, livid, watery light, the very emblem, 
as men thought, of plague and famine; or 
as their immense trains swept across the 
heavens, attracting every eye, and filling 
men’s hearts with astonishment and anx- 
iety. 

Speaking of Mithridates the Great. 
King of Pontus, the historian Justin says, 
* The gcelestial signs had foretold the 
future greatness of this man. For, in 
that year in which he was born, and in 
that in which he first began to reign, the 
star of a comet, through each time, so 
shone for seventy days, that all the heaven 
seemed to be in a blaze. For it had 
taken up the fourth part of the heaven by 
the greatness of it, and had overcome the 
brightness of the sun by the splendor of it ; 
and it occupied the space of four hours in 
rising and setting.” A comet which ap- 
peared in 837 so alarmed the reigning king 
of France, Louis I., that he ordered a 
number of churches and monasteries to be 
built throughout his dominions, in the hope 
that thereby he would appease the wrath 
of Heaven, of which he supposed the comet 
to be an indication. And in 1446, the 
pope of that day, Calixtus III., hard 
pressed by the successes of the Turks 
under Mohammed II., was greatly alarmed 
by the appearance of a remarkable comet, 
and he appointed a form of prayer to be 
used against its supposed baleful influence ; 
and, for the same end, he ordered the bells 
in all the churches to be rung every day 
at noon. But, “thus saith the Lord, Be 
not dismayed at the signs of heaven, for 
the heathen are dismayed at them.” 

Though much has yet to be learned 
regarding comets, the observations and 
labers of modern science have led to a 
good deal of trustworthy knowledge of 
them, and have shown them to be very 
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harmless, but very interesting celestial 
phenomena. In this paper we shall at- 
tempt to give a rapid sketch of what is 
known regarding comets, and especially 
of the investigations, 
drawing our materials chiefly from the 
work of Mr. Hind. 


Some comets are distinctly and even 


results of recent 


conspicuously visible to the naked eye; 
others (and these by far the greater num- 
ber) are only to be seen by the aid of the 
telescope. In almost every instance in 
which they are conspicuously visible to the 
naked eye, comets consist of a head com- 
posed of a nucleus of light surrounded by 
a mass of nebulous matter, and of a tail or 
train of nebulous light stretching out from 
the head or nucleus. 
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doubtful whether a single instance can be 
produced of a comet with a planetary dise 
presenting the same appearance through- 


| out the whole period that it was observed. 


| other words, 


Indeed, the changes exhibited by the cen- 
tral portion of the heads of comets—in 
the different appearances 
presented by the disc, in those of them 
which are so furnished—are among the 
most puzzling of the phenomena connected 
with these bodies. 

The nuclei of different comets present 
very different appearances, and even the 


| nucleus of the same comet evidently un- 
| dergoes, as we have just stated, great and 


surprising changes. 


A remarkable comet 


appeared A. D. 389, whose head seemed 


| composed of several small stars. 


When we direct the eye or the instru- | 


ment to the head of a comet, we see 


sometimes a star-like body in the center, 


sometimes a dise-like appearance, and 
sometimes evidently only the nebulous 
matter, in a state of greater or ]@&s con- 


densation. The celebrated French phi- 
losopher Arago was of opinion that some 
comets are solid bodies like the planets ; 
and he rested that opinion very much on 
an alleged facet, that 
observed as a round black spot on the 


a comet has been 


body of the sun, in its transit across the 
disc of that luminary, like the planets 
Mercury and Venus in similar cireum- 
stances. There is the strongest reason 
to believe, however, that what have some- 
times been taken for opaque or planetary 
nuclei, were nothing but the nebulous or 
gaseous matter of which comets are com- 
posed, in a very high state of condensa- 
tion. It having been computed that the 
comet of 1827 would cross the sun’s dise, 
the occurrence was looked forward to with 
much interest, as fitted to furnish the best 
information regarding the nuclei of comets. 
Unfortunately, the sun at the computed 
time was hidden by clouds in this country ; 
he was seen, however, by the French ob- 
but 
no spot or cloud could be discovered on 


servers at Verviers and Marseilles ; 


the sun’s dise ; and hence it was concluded 
that the comet had no solid or opaque part 


vhatever. Besides, when comets have 


presented to the observer what seemed to 
be a solid planetary disc, it has, been found 
ihat the appearance of that dise underwent 
changes of shape and character altogether 
with the fact of it being a 
And it held to be 


inconsistent 


solid substance. is 


The 
nucleus of the comet of 1835-36, usually 
called Halley’s comet, presented at one 
time the appearance of a fan-shaped flame, 
proceeding froma bright point ; at another 
time, it was like a redhot coal of an oblong 
form ; atanother time, it was seen as a well- 
defined disc, with an apparent diameter of 
not less than 97,000 miles ; and at another 
time, as a brilliant kernel of light, with a 


| diameter varying from 250 to 1,000 miles. 
The comet of 1807 was seen by Sir W. 


the time that it was visible. 


Herschel to have a well-defined planetary 
dise of a circular form. Sir William also 
saw a similar planetary disc in the head of 
the great comet of 1811; but when that 
comet was examined by glasses of high 
power, the appearance of the stellar nu- 
cleus vanished. In 1819 a comet was ob- 
served, which exhibited phases similar to 
those of a crescent moon, during a part of 
The nucleus 


| of a comet which appeared in 1825, as 


seen by Professor Santini, appeared to 
The 
great comet of 1843 had at one time a 
nucleus, small, but extremely bright ; at 
time it exhibited a well-defined 


be composed of three bright spots. 


another 
planetary dise. 

The different appearances thus presented 
by the nuclei of different comets, and still 
more the differences observed in the nu- 
cleus of the same comet at different times, 
seem plainly to indicate that the nuclei of 
comets are not solid bodies, and that they 
consist of nebulous or gaseous matter con- 
siderably or highly condensed. 

Some comets are exceedingly brilliant ; 
so much so, that they have been distinctly 
visible during the day, and while the sun 


| Was shining, and have also cast a shadow 
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at night. This was the case with the 
comet mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, and 
also with the one which appeared at the 
birth of Mithridates, B. C. 134, to which 
we have already referred. One of the 
comets of 1618 was distinctly seen in full 
daylight; and an instance occurred, in 
July, 418, of a comet, that had not been 
observed before, being detected as a bright 
body in the neighborhood of the sun du- 
ring an eclipse. The comet of 1744 was 
observed with the telescope at noonday, 
and many persons could distinctly see it 
with the naked eye for a considerable 
period after sunrise. ‘T'wo comets of ex- 
traordinary brightness appeared in 1402; 
they were seen day and night, and caused 
great alarm. 

Usually the head in comets exhibits a 
pale, livid, white light; sometimes it is 
fiery red; sometimes a dull red, inclining 
to yellow; and occasionally it presents a 
greenish, and sometimes a bluish tinge. 
The comet of 1811 had a dise of a pale 
ruddy color; the surrounding nebulosity 
was greenish, or bluish green. The nu- 
cleus of the comet of 1843 was of a golden 
hue, of the color of Venus, or reddish, ac- 
cording to different observers. The comet 
of 1652 was of a pale livid color. The 
Chinese describe the comet of 1577 as of 
a bluish color, with a white vapor. 

But it has been chiefly the tails of 
comets that have attracted the attention 
of mankind, and filled them with astonish- 
ment, and often, in the days of ignorance 
and superstition, with terror. The gen- 
erality of comets visible to the naked eye 
are tailed comets. The tail is usually 
developed as the comet approaches the 
sun; and, just after it has passed that 
body, it for the most part appears to attain 
its greatest dimensions. In some comets, 
the tail is an elongated train of light, be- 
coming fainter toward the extremity ; in 
others it is rounded off, bushy, or fan- 
shaped. Sometimes the elongated tail 
seems to be split at the end, so as to pre- 
sent the appearance of two or more tails. 

The tail generally projects from the 
head of the comet in a direction away 
from the sun, so as to be a continuation 
of the line drawn from the sun to the head 
of the comet. This, however, is not 
always the case; for in the comets of 
1577 and 1680 the tail deviated from the 
line joining the sun and the comet—that 
of the former 21°, and that of the latter 





5°. Sometimes, when comets have two 
tails, the one is in the usual direction, 
and the other is toward the sun. The 
comets of 1824 and 1845 were of this 
kind: that of 1824 had two tails, making 
with each other an angle which varied 
from 138° to 170°; and the two tails of 
that of 1845 made with one another an 
angle of about 140°. The tail of the same 
comet has been observed to vary greatly 
in appearance, and that sometimes in the 
course of a single night. 

Occasionally a vibratory or coruscating 
motion, something resembling certain of 
the motions of the aurora borealis, has 
been noticed in the tails of some comets. 
The Chinese, to whom we are indebted 
for a large number of careful observations 
of early comets, were the first to notice 
these vibrations in the tail of a comet 
which appeared A.D. 615, and they have 
often been cbserved since. Longomon- 
tanus described the tail of the comet of 
1618 as having *‘ an enormous vibration ;” 
another observer says that it appeared as 
if agitated by the wind. In the great 
comet of 1843, the pulsations of the tail 
were distinctly visible. 

Some comets have tails not straight. 
but curved, presenting to the eye of won- 
dering and alarmed nations the appearance 
of an immense flaming sword hung out in 
the heavens. Such a phenomenon was 
held to portend bloody wars. 

The apparent and real length of the tail 
are generally different. If the eye of the 
observer be in a line drawn through the 
tail lengthwise, the tail will seem to make 
a part of the head, or, in other words, no 
tail will be distinguishable ; if the eye be 
a little out of the line, the tail will appear 
short ; and it is only when the eye is ina 
line at right angles, or nearly so, to the tail, 
that the whole length of it will be seen. 

In some comets, the apparent length of 
the tail has been enormous, stretching over 
40°, 50°, 60°, and 100° of an are of the 
heavens. A comet, observed in the south- 
ern hemisphere in 1689, had a tail that ex- 


| tended over 60°, and was two hours and 


|a half in rising. 


And we are told of the 


| great comet which appeared in 1264, that 


when its head was just above the eastern 


| horizon, the tail stretched away westward 


to beyond the mid-heavens. The nearer 


that the comet is to the eye of the observer 
favorably situated, the greater will be the 
apparent length of the tail. 
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But the real length of the train of light 
that accompanies these wonderful bodies 
is even more confounding than its appa- 
rent length. The tail of the celebrated 
comet of 1680 was considerably more than 
100,000,000 of miles long; that of the 
comet of 1744 was 19,000,000 of miles; 
that of the comet of 1769 about 40,000,000 
of miles. ‘The great comet of 1811 had a 
tail of upward of 100,000,000 of miles in 
length ; and the second comet of that year 
was accompanied by a tail 130,000,000 of 
miles in length; while the comet of March, 
1843, had a train of light stretching away 
from the nucleus, or head, to the astonish- 
ing distance of 200,000,000 of miles. 
There is something in such enormous 
measures of distance which the mind can 
hardly grasp, that swells out our concep- 
tions of the wisdom and power of Him who 
created and rules these glorious wanderers. 
And in connection with that wisdom and 
power, what thoughts should we have of 
the first sleep of the infant in the manger 
of the stable at Bethlehem, of the agony in 
the garden, of the ignominy on the cross, 
of the humiliation and helplessness in the 
tomb which a stranger’s kindness supplied ! 
In some comets there is a rim or border 
of light on the head next the sun, and 
passing round on each side to form the 
commencement of the tail. That border 


is called the envelop. Of the manner in 
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which the envelop and tail are formed, | 


astronomers can as yet do little more than 


conjecture. But it is supposed that the 


nucleus, or more condensed part of the | 


head, being acted upon by the sun, throws 
off, or outward toward the sun, a portion 
of the which 
straightway driven back by some repelling 


cometic atmosphere, is 
power, and, passing along the sides of the 
comet, forms the tail. If this conjecture 
be then the 


whether coming from the sun, or whence- 


correct, repelling power, 
soever it comes, must be prodigiously 
great, for the tail generally retains a recti- 
lineal direction away from the sun, whether 
the comet be sweeping down in space to- 
ward that luminary, or be whirling with 


lightning speed around him in its perihelion, | 


or nearest distance to him, or be receding 
away into space after it has passed him. 
There is considerable difficulty in finding 
the real magnitude of comets, from its 
being impossible to determine precisely 


where the nebulous matter of which the ! 


head is composed terminates, inasmuch as | 


i 


it appears to thin off from the center, and 
gradually to shade away into darkness. 
Besides, the nebulous matter evidently 
contracts and expands, so that the same 
comet has different dimensions at different 
periods. Still, however, the measurement 
of a number of comets has been accom- 
plished, we believe, with considerable ac- 
curacy. 

But, besides the contractions and ex- 
pansions which take place in the heads of 
comets from causes altogether unknown 
to us, there are other contractions and ex- 
pansions which some at least of these 
bodies undergo with considerable regu- 
larity, and which apparently depend on 
their approach to and departure from the 
sun. In approaching the sun they are 
observed to contract—in receding from the 
sun they are observed toexpand. This is 
certainly contrary to what we would ex- 
pect, and it is one of the many intimations 
which we have that the physical constitu- 
tion of comets—the matter of which they 
are composed—is something of which we 
on earth have no experience, and can 
form no conception. 

All comets, most probably, move in an 
ellipse, often of very high eccentricity, al- 
though it may be that some of them, from 
the very great velocity with which they 
pass their perihelion, move in a parabola, 
or ina hyperbola. Some comets have a 
direct motion in the order of the signs of 
the zodiac—+z. e., in the same direction as 
the earth and the planets; others move 
in a contrary or retrograde direction. Of 
the 206 comets whose orbits have been 
calculated down to the end of 1852, 105 
have a direct, and 101 have a retrograde 
motion. 

_ Of the of comets we can 
have no certain knowledge. More than 
7,000,000 of these bodies, according to 
Arago, come within the orbit of Uranus. 
Mr. Hind supposes that probably some- 
what above 5,000 comets have approached 
the sun within the orbit of Mars; of these 


number 


there are trustworthy records of rather 
more than 600. 

The discovery that comets move in an 
ellipse, having the sun in one of the foci, 
and that they will, therefore, periodically 
visit the neighborhood of the sun, was one 
of surpassing interest, and the determina- 
tion of the periods of their return is one 
of the greatest triumphs of human inte!lect. 
We shall resume the subject in our next. 
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HEARING FOR THE DEAF. 
\ HY remain deaf? We ask the ques- 


tion advisedly ; for the progress of | 
surgical science has of late years been | 
such that all ordinary cases of deafness | 


are now proved to be curable. The sub- 
ject is one to which we the more willingly 
call attention as the remedy is simple, and 
the number of those who need it great. 


It is a sad spectacle to see a person in | 


good health otherwise, cut off from one 
of the most blessed means of social inter- 
course—that of conversation. Want of 
hearing is, indeed, a more deplorable 
affliction than most people believe: no 
sounds of rustling trees, singing birds, or 
falling waters—neither the voice of nature, 
nor the voices of the household, make any 
impression on the ear; and through the 
deprivation many deaf persons are a wea- 
riness to themselves and their friends. 
An invention which makes the world 
around become audible to the greater num- 
ber of them is something not to be passed 
over without notice. 

The cause of their infirmity is really a 
broken drum, and great reason have they 
to sorrow over it. We all know that a 
musical drum will not speak when the 
parchment is cracked; there is no rever- 
beration—no return of sound. So it is 
with the drum of the ear. When it is 
a complete membrane, stretching across 
the whole interior passage of the ear, then 
we hear well; but let there be ever so 
slight an opening, and we are at once en- 
rolled in the ranks of the deaf. Appa- 
rently there is not much mystery in the 
cause of deafness. 

If it be asked, In what does the cause 
originate? the answer is, Disease. <A 
very small percentage of the population 
are born deaf; but in some of the nu- 
merous maladies which we have to go 
through at sundry periods of our terres- 
trial existence, the organization of the 
ears is so severely deranged, that deafness 
follows as the inevitable consequence. 
Many a mother will remember that when 
her child was recovering from an attack 
of scarlet fever, scarlatina, measles, or 
sometimes a common cold, the little pa- 
tient showed signs of deafness, which no 
after-treatment would remove. The mu- 
cus membrane of the drum of the ear had 
become thickened, and more or less in- 
flamed during the disease ; and when this 











se ; ; ; 
is the case, the result is, that mucus is 


secreted in greater quantity than usual, 
and of so viscid a quality, that it cannot 
be got rid of by the usual channel of es- 
cape—namely, the Eustachian tube. The 
accumulation of mucus goes on, therefore, 
until pressing on the tympanum, or drum, 
the latter begins to ulcerate, its substance 
is injured, it cracks, and the mischief is 
done. ‘The opening is, in some instances, 
not larger than could be made with a pin— 
at times, a mere narrow slit; at others, 
the drum membrane is entirely eaten away, 
except a scanty margin left adhering to 
the passage of the ear. Then it is that 
the mucus finds its way outward as a dis- 
agreeable-looking discharge, and this be- 
ing suspected as the cause of deafness, 
attempts are made to suppress it; but 
even should it cease, the power of hearing 
remains imperfect by reason of the broken 
drum. Such is the history of most ordi- 
nary cases of deafness. At times, how- 
ever, there is no perforation of the tym- 
panum, but the mucus membrane becomes 
either too dry or too moist, secreting too 
much mucus or none at all; and in either 
vase the hearing is impaired, and the per- 
son affected assumes that anxious, inquir- 
ing stare peculiar to the deaf. Other 
causes might be adduced; but what we 
have to do with on the present occasion 
is, the broken drum. We may mention, 
however, that there is no hope of cure for 
a person so deaf as to need to be shouted 
to close to his ear. 

We come now to the remedy ; and here 
we quote from a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished,* which contains the sum of all 
that is at present known on the subject. 
The author, Mr. Toynbee, after some 
years’ study of the important branch of 
anatomy which comprehends the ear, has 
cleared away some of the errors in which 
it was involved, and thrown such addi- 
tional light upon it, that henceforth the 
incurable cases of deafness will be greatly 
reduced in number. 

In the course of his investigations, Mr. 
Toynbee was struck by the fact that, after 
syringing the ear with tepid water, the 
hearing of the patient was sensibly re- 
stored for some minutes, and then was 


suddenly lost again. Examining into the 


7Qn the Use of an Artificial Membrana 
Tympani, in Cases of Deafness dependent on 
Perforation or Destruction of the Natural Or- 
gan. By Joseph Toynbee, F. R. 5. 
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phenomenon, he found it to be due to the 
closing up of the perforation in the tym- 
panuin by a bubble of the water. While 
the bubble remained, the drum was, so to 
speak, unbroken, and the patient was able 
to hear; but as soon as it evaporated or 
broke, the membrane was again imperfect, 
Taking the hint, 
he found it possible to effect temporary 


and deafness returned. 


closure of the orifice by applying a solu- 
tion of gum-acacia, and so to keep up for 
and 
after this, as he relates, “I tried vulean- 


a time the improvement in hearing ; 


ized India-rubber and gutta-percha, mak- 
ing use of the thinnest layers of them that 
were procurable. With both these sub- 
stances | succeeded in making a rude kind 
of artificial membrana tympani, by cutting 
a portion about the size of the natural 
membrane, and passing through it a piece 
of thread, by means of which, and a fine 
tube, it could be passed down to its proper 
There—that is the 
Cover the broken drum with a 


situation.” whole 
secret. 
sound artificial one, and the deaf will hear 
as well as their neighbors! 

Improved by experience, the artificial 
Messrs Weiss, 
London, with a fine silver wire substituted 
tor the 
small, thin silver plates, between which 


drums are now made by 


thread, attached to one of the two 
the disk of India-rubber or gutta-percha 
is held. The latter is about three-quar- 
ters of an inch diameter, “ which leaves 
sufficient margin for the surgeon to cut 
out a membrane of any shape that may 
the 


silver plate, either in the center or to- 


seem to him desirable, and to leave 
ward the circumference, at his diseretion. 
The silver wire is of sufficient length to 
admit of the 
or withdrawn by the patient, but is not 


membrane being introduced 


perceived externally, except upon especial 
observation.” It is possible, by a slight 
change in attaching the wire, to give it 
some 


an oblique direction, which in in- 


stances is found more suitable to the ear 
than the other. 


As to the mode of inserting the new 


drum, we give Mr. Toynbee’s own expla- 
After stating that it is to be kept 
external to whatever remains of the natu- 


nation, 


ral drum, and recommending careful ex- 
imination of the form of the passage, he 
proceeds: “ ‘The operator should then cut 
the artificial membrane as nearly of the 
size and shape of the natural one as pos- 
sible, taking care at the same time to keep 
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the margin quite smooth and regular. 
The patient must then be placed with the 
head inclined to the opposite shoulder, 
while a strong light is thrown into the 
meatus, which, if liable to 
should have been previously syringed. 
The operator will now take the artificial 
membrane, and having moistened it with 


discharge, 


water, pass it, by means of the silver wire, 
gently inward, until it has reached what 
he considers the natural position. This 
he will ascertain by the occurrence of a 
faint bubbling sound, caused by the escape 
of the slightly compressed air beyond it; 
he will also feel a slight obstruction offered 
to its further passage by the remnant of 
the natural membrane. Should he at- 
tempt to pass the artificial membrane 
beyond this point the patient will complain 
of pain, which until then had not been 
felt. The most certain test, however, of 
the artificial membrane having been pro- 
perly placed, is the sensation of the> pa- 
tient, who discovers by the sound of his 
own voice, or that of the surgeon, or by 
the movement of his tongue, that his hear- 
ing has been suddenly much improved.” 
The effect produced on some persons is 
almost magical: they not only hear sounds 
close to them, but those far off. 
find no inconvenience whatever from the 


Some 


new drum; others can only wear it for an 
hour or two every day, until by use they 
lose the uneomfortable feeling caused at 
first, and then it may be retained through 
the whole of the day. It should, however, 
in all cases, be removed at night. 

Were this the place to give details of 
cases that have been cured, we micht fill 
a page or two with interesting facts; but 
for these we must refer the reader, whether 
lay or professional, to the pamphlet which 


-has suggested our remarks. 


There is something strange in the idea 
of being able to hear or not to hear at 
pleasure ; and we doubt not that occasions 
will arise when the wearers of artificial 
drums will find it desirable to take them 
Nelson once found it convenient to 


At all 


and 


out. 
put his telescope to his blind eye. 
events suffering will be alleviated; 
who shall say whether we are to stop with 
the cure of deafness? But a few weeks 
ago a deaf and dumb boy was exhibited to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, who. 
by highly-skillful training, had been mad 
not only to hear partially, but to speak so 
as to be understood. 
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[ IKE most travelers, I found many of 
4 my golden illusions dispelled upon a 
close examination of Constantinople. The 
city which had appeared so magnificent in 
the radiant mist at my first view of it, was 
shockingly filthy in many parts. 
are the only scavengers, and they do their 


The dogs 
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| waters, amid scenes of undreamed loveli- 


The Frank restlessness was soon 
upon me again, however, and I was driving 
at mosques, bazaars, cafés, kiosks, in the 
race for sight-seeing. 

The imperial seraglio is one of the first 
points of attraction to all travelers as they 
steam into the beautiful Golden Horn. It 
is situated upon Serai Bornou, or Seraglio 
Point, a promontory extending out into 


ness. 


| the sea of Marmora, and dividing it from 


work as well as dogs can be expected to | 


do it; but their tastes have not been edu- 


cated by the example of well-cleaned | 


cities, and they are only careful to re- 
move that which supplies the demands of 
their stomachs. 

I could write you a chapter, perhaps a 


that part of the Bosphorus which forms 
the port of Constantinople. It is sur- 
rounded with battlemented walls, some 
two or three miles in extent, inclosing 
gardens, terraces, kiosks, palaces, bar- 


| racks, and various other dependencies ; 


volume, upon the disgusting scenes of this | 


strange city; but cui bono? Your readers 
will most certainly prefer to share the 
pleasure I experienced from the many 
objects of interest which attract 
stranger’s attention. 

The first few days of my arrival I wish- 
ed to see nothing in particular. The soft 


its population comprises the wives, pages, 
household servants, and body-guard of the 
sultan. It has eight gates; five of these 
open on the side toward the sea, and the 
three others toward the city—and all have 


| been the scenes of these tragedies so fre- 


the | 


quent in Turkish history. Babi Houmay- 


| oun, or the imperial] gate, is the principal 


air penetrated my frame with the true 


oriental far niente. I only wished to sit 
lazily in my eaique, while the swift strokes 


of the kadjis sent me over the mirroring 


Vout. VI.—27 


entrance from Constantinople. It is an 
imposing structure, from which you can- 
not withhold your admiration ; but as you 
gaze you discover two niches on each side, 
and a thrill of horror runs over you, as 
you remember that here were placed the 








bleeding heads of those who were con- 
demned to death by the order of the mon- 
arch; and here were heaped the grim | 
visages of the janissaries after their de- 
struction, in 1825, by Sultan Mahmoud. 
This magnificent entrance is guarded by 
fifty capidges. It opens into a vast, but 
irregular shaped court, which is surround- 
ed with buildings and ornamented with trees 
and fountains. At the left is the ancient 
church of Saint Irene, built by Constantine 
the Great, which has been used as a kind 
of arsenal, instead of being converted into 


a mosque, as was the fate of most of the 
It contains very 


Christian temples. a 
curious and valuable collection of ancient 
armor, and the gold and silver keys of the 
cities conquered by the Turks, when they 
were a warlike and victorious people. 
These trophies of conquest will never be 
increased—not another key will ever be 
added to those which now adorn the mu- 
seum of St. lrene—tor the hand-writing is | 
upon the wall, and the days of the Otto- 

By the side 


man Empire are numbered. 
of this remnant of other times and another | 
faith is the royal treasury, and opposite 

are the royal stables, where the sultan’s | 
thousand steeds are kept by a troop of 

grooms for the 
This square contains the residences of the 


appropriated service. 


commissioners, the grand treasurer, and 
the barracks 
The architeet 


other financial officers, and 
of the sultan’s body-guard. 
to his majesty, the white eunuchs, and the 
secretary of the chief of the black eunuchs 
are also lodged here. 

At the other extremity of the court of 
St. Lrene stands a gate elegantly decorated 
with carvings and inseriptions. It looks 
like the entrance to a feudal castle with 
its battlemented walls, flanked with two 
towers, loop-holed and otherwise defended. 
This the Bab-us-Selam, or Gate of 
Salutation. The of the chief 
porter is at the right of the entrance, and 


1s 


lodging 


on the opposite side resides the dileiz or 
mule; a horrible imbodiment of the sure 
and fatal despotism from which there was 
no appeal. This silent executioner met 
the condemned dignitaries as they came 
forth from the royal presence, and threw 
around their necks the silken 
which they were immediately strangled. 


cord with 


The dilciz wore a cap somewhat resem- 
bling that of a Polish laneer, and a white 


robe, confined with a sash ornamented 


with gold. 
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scription of this odd ceremony in some 


—$—— 


| Ottoman majesty, for the entrance is 


| cupies nearly the entire apartment. 





The Gate of Salutation conducts you 


/to a very elegant gallery, covered with 


an immense roof, which is elaborately 


ornamented with carvings, sculpturings, 
| painting, and gilding. 
| decorated with marble and Persian por- 


The walls are 
celain. Ostrich eggs and horses’ tails, 
the latter being the ancient oriental sym- 
bols of military power, are suspended from 
the beams of the ceiling. This gallery 
opens upon a second court, much smaller 
than the first, which conducts through 
arches of cypress and plane-trees to the 
council-hall of the grand vizier. The 
walls of this saloon are of marble, and 
the ceiling is richly gilded ; but there is 


nothing peculiarly oriental in its aspect. 


On state occasions the grand vizier is 


| seated opposite the entrance ; on each side 


are arranged the grand admiral, the judges 
of the army, and the grand master of 


ceremonies. The reiss-effendi, or minister 
of foreign affairs, remains in a_ small 
cabinet or office, where he receives the 
orders transmitted from the vizier. The 
sultan, though he sometimes takes an 
active part in the deliberations of the 


council or divan, is concealed behind a 
small grated window, above the position 
of the grand vizier. 

Opposite the council-hall is the kiosk, 
the hall of the throne. 


which incloses 


It is square and surrounded with a marble 


portico, and it is under this that the sultan 
is placed for the ceremony of bairam, or 


| foot-kissing, which terminates the fast of 


I may perhaps attempt a de- 


future letter. At present let us enter the 
hall of the throne by the Bab-us-Seadet, 
or Gate of Felicity. 
duct you to the piazza formed by the 


Steps of marble con- 


projecting roof, which is supported by 
marble columns. ‘The door-sill bears an 
Arabic inscription, which no one can pass 
to 


so 


over without a profound obeisance 
low that it is impossible to preserve a 
dignified perpendicularity, unless, like the 
Persian embassador in the olden time, the 
homage is evaded by entering backward. 
The throne, a kind of couch or divan, oe- 


A 


| magnificent canopy hangs over it, sup- 


ported by gilded columns of the most 
elaborate carving, and ornamented with 
a profusion of amethysts, topazes, gar- 


| nets, sapphires, torquoises, and emeralds 











—all in the rough state, however; to the 
four angles of the canopy, golden globes, 
surmounted by the crescent, are attached, 
and from these are suspended the em- 
blematical horse-tails, which are borne as 
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standards in the Turkish army. They | 
are here called tough: six tough are car- | 


ried before the sultan when he reviews 
his troops; the grand pashas are preceded 
by three; those of the second rank are in- 
dicated by only two; and it is from this 
emblematical appendage that official dig- 
nity is estimated in ‘l'urkey—when you 
say he is a pasha of one, two, or three 
tough, or tails, his relative position is 
precisely defined. 

The light is admitted to the throne-room 
through colored glass, and as the sun 
streams in upon these dazzling carvings, 
and the numerous gems flash back the 
rays, the effect is truly oriental and mag- 
nificent. Opposite the throne is a window 
with a fine gilded lattice, which, under the 
old regime, marked the boundary of infidel 
access to the presence of the sultan. 
Foreign embassadors were obliged to con- 


tent themselves with what glimpses they | 
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The pictures are said to be authentic 
likenesses, but they all looked precisely 
alike to me—with very pale faces, very 
black beards, and I am quite certain that 
the costumes of the entire group were 
strikingly similar. 

I do not know how the Turks have been 
able to answer to themselves for this 


| evasion ef the laws of Mohammed. It is 


well known that all representations of living 
things were strictly forbidden, but most 
especially those ef the human figure. Yet 
here, in the very palace of the sultan, were 
displayed the pretended pictures of these 
successors of the prophet! ‘To me it seem- 


| ed a striking evidence of the influence 


| Atmeidan. 


could catch of the turbaned head of royalty | 


through the gilded bars, behind which they 
remained standing while their communica- 
tions were received by some subordinate 
follower of the prophet. A band of 
eunuchs still keep guard here, though the 
place is never used. 

This room also contains a fire-place of 
carved silver, which is one of the purest 
specimens of art I have ever seen. The 
mantle-piece is formed by a conical-shaped 
dome, embellished with the most graceful 
and exquisite arabesques in relief. It is 
attributed to Benevenuto Cellini. 

The kiosk, containing the library, was 
the next point of interest to me. I wish 
it had been possible to have daguerreoty ped 
the door of this building for your readers. 
It is of bronze, and is a perfect miracle of 
art. I doubt if the interior collection has 
anything comparable in value with it. 
We were shown the Arabie manuscripts, 
arranged in cedar book-cases, and were 
told that some of them were of the highest 
importance ; but nothing excited any feel- 
ings of cupidity or envy on our part. I 
even looked unmoved upon the large roll 
of parchment which contains the genealogi- 
cal tree of the sultans, with their portraits 
and thougra, richly ornamented, like the 
ancient manuscripts, with gold and colors. 


which “the Reforms” have produced, not 
only upon the civilization of the Turks, 
but also upon their religious prejudices, 
Another and stil! more striking instance 
of the violation of this article of faith is 


| found in the Elbicei-Atika, or museum, in 


front of the mosque of Achmet, upon the 
This curious collection, con- 
taining about four hundred figures in full 
oriental costume, transports you immedi- 
ately to the past; it represents every 
variety of art, and armor, and position 
which belonged to the various grades of 
office ; most particularly to the janissaries, 


| whose bloody massacre has obliterated 


| terrible coup-d’état. 


| 
| 


almost all vestiges of them, as if centuries 
had marked their destruction. Yet less 
than thirty years have passed since that 
The people seem 
perfectly unmoved by these innovations, 
which are silently influencing all clases 
of society. I have already alluded to the 
numerous pictures of distinguished person- 
ages which adorn the walls of the catés 
of Constantinople. 

In one of the palace-rooms we were 
shown a most interesting collection, con- 
sisting of the bequest of each respective 
monarch to his successor. ‘They were all 
articles of personal use, and I found these 
testamentary memorials much more char- 
acteristic of the present line of the caliphs 
than their pale-faced and black-bearded 
portraits. There were blades of unrivaled 
metal, covered with Arabie inscriptions, 
sheathed in silver scabbards, their handles 
glittering with gems; there were pistols 
which must have exhausted invention in 
their ornamentation. We noticed but 
few exceptions to the warlike character 
of these personal relics. One was a 
curious Turkish mantle-piece, ingeniously 
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carved in honey-comb; and another of 
exceeding significance, was the writing- 
desk of Sultan Mahmoud, elegantly inlaid 
with gold and diamonds. On the walls 
of some of the apartments through which 
we passed were inscriptions in Arabic, 
beautifully executed by the hand of this 
Moslem reformer. Will his significant 
bequest to the cabinet of the sultans con- 
vince his unchangeable subjects that the 
power of the pen is superior to that of the 
sword, and that the time has come when 
the latter must give precedence to the 
former ? 

The court, which contains the library, 
incloses the palace buildings appropriated 
to the sultan’s use. Here are also the 
twelve kiosks, in which the zchah-zades 
or princes of the imperial blood were 
formerly kept in perfect seclusion until the 
death of the reigning monarch called them 
to the responsibilities of the throne. ‘These 





pavilions are called cafers or cages, and 
within their gilded bars life must have 
passed wearily with the unfortunate youths, 
who were restricted entirely to the high 


wall which surrounded their cage-like 
buildings. ‘Their only society consisted 


of the pages and officers who attended 
them, until, in solemn procession, the chief 
of the black the chief of the 
emirs, the grand mufti, and the grand ad- 
miral announced that the monareh was 
dead, or dethroned, and that these prisons 


eunuchs, 


were to furnish an heir to the empire and 
a successor to the caliphs. 

The Ottoman dynasty descends in a 
direct male line ; the present sultan has 
an only son and also an only brother. 
Upon the failure of of these 
claimants to the throne, the governor of 
Mecea, in an 
unbroken line to the prophet, is the next 


either 


who traces his descent 
in succession. 

The harem, or apartments of the women, 
are of course forbidden ground even in the 
absence of their fair occupants. No in- 
fidel foot ever profanes the threshold sa- 
cred to the domestic life of the Turk. As 
] glanced upon the latticed windows and 
trellised of this 
abode I reealled all the fabulous magnifi- 
cence my fancy had pictured of its interior 
splendors, with its marble baths, its smil- 
ing gardens, the unrivaled beauties who 


balconies mysterious 


lounged upon their soft divans in graceful 
indolence, inhaling sweet perfumes, and 
breathing the balmy airs of this beautiful 





| ental alabaster. 
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atmosphere. I must have lapsed far into 
this vision of the thousand and one nights 
when something, I know not what, recalled 
to my memory an inclined plane, projecting 
from an opening in the wall of the se- 
raglio, directly over the waters of the 
Bosphorus, which was pointed out to me 
as we passed it on our entrance into the 
harbor of Constantinople. A wicked fel- 
low-passenger whispered that from this 
“drop” the unfortunate, or unfaithful in- 
mate of the harem who displeased her 
royal master was precipitated into the 
foaming tide, securely fastened in a sack, 


| with a cat and a serpent to bear her com- 


pany in the fatal plunge! I smiled invol- 
untarily, but bitterly, to myself as I re- 
membered the shudder which went over 
my frame much to the amusement of my 
malicious informer. It is to be hoped 
that this cruelty of orientalism has disap- 
peared with the modern reforms which 
have incontestably swept away many rel- 
ics of Turkish barbarity. 

The gardens of the seraglio have little 
regularity of them; but 
they present most picturesque views, with 


design about 


their luxurious trees, their sea-bounded 
terraces, and their sparkling fountains, 
while the mountains of Olympus and the 
cypresses of Scutari are seen in the dis- 
tance. Their unrivaled position and 
luxurious vegetation constitute their chief 
beauty at present. It must be remem- 
bered also that this is only the winter res- 
idence of the sultan. ‘The summer palace 
is quite a modern affair. 

Wonderful tales are told by the old 
gardeners of the seraglio respecting its 
in the days of their fathers, 
when Achmet III. sat on the throne of 
the caliphs. Under the reign of this 
poet, painter, architect, and musician, the 
fine arts received a new impulse. He 
was passionately fond of flowers, and cul- 
tivated them with hands. His 
collection comprised the rarest specimens 


marvels 


his own 


in fabulous abundance. The sea-girt 
walls of the seraglio were surmounted 


with trellises of golden wire, extending 
from brilliantly colored roofs, which in- 
closed birds, flowers, and trees from all 
parts of the world. Artificial heat was 
diffused over this immense space in win- 
ter, and it was kept fresh and luxurious by 
the spray from tall columns of water 
which fell into basins of jasper and ori- 
Perfumed woods were 
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slowly consumed in vases of marble and | finished up in one day of the seven, while 
gold, filling the air with their fragrance | the remainder of his life is unmarked by 


mingled with that of the flowers. 


At night all these scenes were illumined | 


by countless lamps suspended from imper- 
ceptible threads; and this illumination is 
still perpetuated by the Turks in the Feast 
of Tulips, the favorite flower of the nation. 
In the midst of this terrestrial paradise 
rose a kiosk, composed entirely, within 
and without, of Venetian glass, which re- 
flected from every side the birds, the 
flowers, the trees, the fountains, and the 
suspended lights. Between its crystal 
arches hung silken cords, to which were 
attached large globes of delicately carved 
silver, and the typical horse-tails. <A 
silver divan surrounded the principal hall, 
in the midst of which a fountain shot 
up its jets of perfumed water. This 
was the favorite resort of Sultan Ach- 
met. Here he wrote and painted the 
vellum manuscripts, which are still shown 
in the turbe or tomb which contains his 
coffin. In a subsequent revolution this 
Eden was ravaged by the enraged popu- 
lace, who spared nothing which they could 
destroy. ‘The luxurious shade, the sooth- 
ing splash of the fountains, and the un- 
rivaled landscape which remain are enough 
for the happiness of a Turk who is re- 
markable for his taste for the picturesque. 

One of the select spots of these royal 
domains is the fountain of roses. Here 
the ladies of the harem cluster upon the 
velvet turf beneath the shelter of the over- 
hanging trees, in the indolent repose of the 
Orient, which is so well understood by the 
animal kingdom that groups of deer are 
frequently seen fearlessly grazing amid 
flocks of doves which flutter around the 
very feet of the fair loungers. 

But we linger too long in these en- 
chanted gardens. I have omitted many 
of the details of the seraglio ; but are they 
not written in the books of travelers, whose 


name is legion? I forgot also to tell you 


| its influences. 





how many times we were slippered, un- | 


slippered, and reslippered during our prog- 


ress from the sacred spots to others less | 


sacred ; nor how many times we waited for 
the officers who conducted us to perform 
their devotions as the cry of the muez- 
zin resounded from the heights of the 
minarets. 

Some one has defined the Turk as a 
being who smokes and prays. His reli- 


gion is by no means a weekly affair, to be 


No matter how he is en- 
gaged, on foot or on horseback, at sea or 
ashore, standing or sitting, eating or drink- 
ing, buying or selling, writing or reading, 
singing or studying, sleeping or waking, 
no sooner does the call to prayer strike 
upon his ear than he spreads his strip of 
carpet, falls upon his knees, and fervently 
pronounces his devotions. At the five 
divisions of the day the faithful followers 
of the prophet may be seen thus at prayer. 
We infidels may have our own ideas of 
the character of Mohammed and the influ- 
ence of the religion which he propagated ; 
but no sincere worshiper of the true God 
ean fail to be touched with the apparently 
earnest devotion of these followers of 
false guides. The pious Mussulman who 
becomes familiar with our home-life can- 
not but form an unfavorable impression of 
our religious habits, of which he sees no 
outward indication, save in our heaven- 
ward pointing spires and our Sabbath 
gatherings. It is undoubtedly true that 
false religions have much more adaptation 
to the low tastes of the masses than the 
more spiritual and abstract truths of Chris- 
tianity. The false prophet displayed 
wonderful sagacity in the conformation of 
his simple theories to the barbarous dispo- 
sitions of the times and people. 

It is not a little singular, however, that 
the most magnificent temple of Mussul- 
man worship is one which owes its exist- 
ence to the first royal patron of the Christian 
Church, Constantine the Great, and that it 
still bears the name under which it was 
consecrated to the Christian faith. St. 
Sophia was not, as most people suppose, 
dedicated to a particular saint of that name, 
but to a Greek personification of divine 
wisdom. The original chapel of Constan- 
tine was erected to St. Sophia, ‘ the wis- 
dom of the uncreated Word.” But time 
would fail to tell of all the changes it has 
undergone, the earthquakes which have 
shaken it, the fires which have con- 
sumed it, the emperors who have recon- 
structed and made additions to it. The 
present magnificent edifice was built by 
Justinian, in the sixth century ; but it has 
since been subjected to many repairs and 
alterations. It is said that the emperor 
would have overlaid the floor with solid 
goid had not his wise men predicted its 
dilapidation by his successors. But he was 
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so delighted at its completion that he ex- 
claimed, “I have outdone thee,O Solomon.” 
Christian 
temple until the 29th of May, 1453, when, 
after a siege of fifty-three days, the tri- 
umphant Mohammed II. rode up the mar- 


St. Sophia was used as a 


ble pavement attended by his officers, who 
are described by a Byzantine historian as 
robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, 
and equal to ten of the ordinary race of 
mortals. The imprint of the conqueror’s 
bloody hand long remained, it is said, upon 
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OF 


ROSES, 


the marble wall. The high altar upon 
which he seated himself and smoked, and 
prayed, has been replaced by a slab of red 
marble ; but above it is still suspended the 

rag, which he had 
brought from Mecca to hang up in St. 
Sophia in token of its subjection to the 
Mohammedan faith. On the same day 
the esi, or publie invitation prayer, 
was sounded from the loftiest turret, and 
thus the magnificent Christian temple be- 
came a Mussulman mosque. 


carpet, now a mere 


to 
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St. Sophia has a most commanding 
situation, on the very summit of ancient 
Byzantium, sloping to the sea toward Se- 


raglio Point. Many of the details, both | 


of the interior and exterior, have been 
severely criticized by architects, and there 
are many defects which strike the eye of 
the commonest observer. Some _ parts 
not only appear but really are distorted, 
for the Mohammedans have changed many 


10, See 


= 


of the relative lines of the building in 
order to have the center pointed toward 
Mecca. This has been arranged by the 
formation of a niche for the new center, a 
little southward of the east direction of 
the former one—it contains the Koran. 
Several towers have also been added, to 
render some parts more secure. ‘The 
minarets are also Mohammedan construc- 
tions 





MUSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA, 


The chief glory and wonder of St. 
Sophia is its heaven-suspended dome, 
which seems, unsupported as it is by arch 
or column, to be pending from the skies. It 
is one hundred and eighty feet in height, and 
around its center, inscribed in the graceful 
Arabic character, is a passage from the 
Koran: * God is the light of the heavens 
and the earth. His wisdom is a light on 
the wall, in which burns a lamp covered 
with glass. The glass shines like a star: 


the lamp is lit with the oil of a biessed 
tree. No eastern, no western oil—it 
shines for whosoever wills.” Much of 
the grand effect of this magnificent temple 
is spoiled by innumerable colored lamps, 
ostrich eggs, crystal vases and globes, and 
artificial horse-tails, suspended from the 
ceiling, within a few feet of the floor. 
The inauguration of the mosque, after 
its last renovation by the brothers Foscati, 
was a great event in Constantinople, not 
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DANCING DERVISHES, 


only for the oriental pomp with which it 
was celebrated, but for the unheard-of in- 
novations which marked the ceremonial. 
The procession consisted of the usual dis- 
play of dignitaries, in magnificent cos- 
tumes, all of whom, however, were on foot, 
in token of respect to the double character 
of the spiritual and temporal chieftainship 
of the sultan. 
mounted, and he rode a snow-white steed, 
glittering like himself with the 
gems and gold workmanship of the East. 
Near the mosque were drawn up the gild- 
ed arabas, containing the brother of the 


His majesty alone was 


richest 


sultan, the queen-mother, and the wives 
and children of the imperial household, 
On his arrival at the door of St. Sophia, 
the sultan by the high- 
priests of the faith, and the two brothers 


was received 
whose talents had achieved this great ar- 
chiteetural triumph. It was an unprece- 

dented honor to confer upon an infidel; | 


| but 


the sultan had insisted that those 
who had rendered his capital such a vast 
service should not be excluded from a 


public participation in the religious cere- 
monials of the day. The honors heaped 
upon the two brothers did not stop here. 


The Sheik-ul-Islam, the grand mufti, and 


the other high clergy, proceeded in the in- 


auguration ceremonials immediately after 
the of the Then 
came the prayers for the prosperity of the 
state; for the happiness of the very 
great, very merciful Abd-ul-Medjid, who 


entrance sovereign. 


had ordered, as the most agreeable hom- 
age to the God of Mohammed, this im- 
portant work, so happily and se promptly 
terminated. At these words the sultan 
commanded the brothers to approach, and 
thanked them for himself and in the name 
of the people. ‘ You have restored our 
beautiful mosque,” he said to them, * not 
to its late, but to its original glory.” 
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A skillful decorator had painted two 
perspective views of Mecca and Medina 
upon the wall of one of the gardens sur- 
rounding the kiosk, to which the sultan 
retired after the ceremonials were finish- 
ed. His majesty expressed his delight 
and gratitude to the artist in eager terms. 
*] thank you,” he said to him, “ that 
you have enabled me to make the holy 
pilgrimage for myself, when, as chief of 
the empire, I have been obliged to be 
satisfied with employing others to do it 
for me.”” When we remember that not 
long since a Christian risked his life by 
crossing the threshold of a mosque, we 
shall better appreciate the liberality of 
the sultan on this occasion. The privi- 
lege, however, though now granted to 
infidels, is quite an expensive one, as the 
cost of the firman which must be pro- 
cured, and the gratuities to the various 


attendants, are not less than thirty-three | 


dollars. 

It is not a little singular that the Chris- 
tian or infidel (for both words have the 
same signification to a Turk) experiences 
no difficulty in gaining access to one of 
the most fanatical sects among the Mo- 
hammedans. Any foreigner can witness 
the ceremonies of the dervishes by leav- 
ing his shoes at the door of the tekke or 
convent. ‘This is the general usage in 
Turkey. Instead of lifting the hat, 
with us, they remove the shoes, which 
have with the dust of the 
street; and, upon the whole, we see no 


as 


been soiled 
reason Why their custom is not as well 
founded a one as ours. 

The peculiar services of the dancing 
dervishes are performed in a circular hall, 
which is at the extremity of the court in- 
closing the other buildings of their estab- 
lishment. In the center is an elevated 
platform of the smoothest polish, about 
three feet high, surrounded by a balustrade 
which separates the spectators from the 
performers. There is also a gallery sup- 
ported on light pillars, where places are re- 
The hall 
is well lighted, its windows command most 
beautiful views, and the interior is painted 


served for persons of distinction. 


entirely in blue and white, which gives an 
exceedingly gay and cheerful air to the 
It must be confessed that 
your first impressions are not solemn as 


whole seene. 
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They entered the hall in couples, and 
immediately offered the most profound 
salutations to their chief, who had seat- 
ed himself before the mizah or pulpit. 
Chantings from the Koran followed during 
what seemed a long time, accompanied 
with all kinds of grimaces, prostrations. 
and genuflexions. After another proces- 
sion had passed in couples before the high- 
priest and received a silent gesture of 
benediction from him, a change seemed to 
come over the whole company. Their 
eyes sparkled, their forms straitened, their 
step was more vigorous, and as the music 
struck up from the orchestra, they began 
to turn noiselessly on their naked feet in 
time to the measure. The instruments 
were only flutes and tarboukas, very indif- 
ferently played, and yet I was not insensible 
myself of an involuntary excitement pro- 
duced by the music, while the dervishes 
became positively intoxicated under its in- 
fluence. One of them extended his arms 
like a crucifix, the left a little higher than 
the right, and slowly commenced his evo- 
lutions. One after another followed, till 
the whole company were whirling round 
with such speed that my head grew dizzy 
with the sight. Their heavy white robes 
were inflated with the rapidity of thei 
motion, their faces were flushed and ex- 
cited, their heads were inclined on one 
side, their eyes were half closed, yet not 
the slightest irregularity was perceptible 
in their motions. Each preserved the 
center of his own circle without interfer- 
ing with his companions, apparently with- 
out any effort or fatigue. ‘T'wo or three 
times the music ceased, when the dancers 
threw themselves upon the floor, where 
they remained perfectly immovable, while 
the attendants spread over them the long 
colored mantles which they had thrown 
aside at the commencement of the cere- 
monies. At the piercing sound of the 
flute, and the measured, but rapid beat of 
the tarbouka they were again on their feet 
whirling in their ecstatic delirium till the 
figures almost disappeared in the aug- 
mented velocity. 

During these strange performances a 
dervish oceasionally fails upon his knees. 
as if exhausted, with his face to the ground. 
The mantle is immediately spread over 
the prostrate form; the iman repeats a 


the dervishes appear before you with | few words over him, and soon the whole 


their long white skirts, their flower-pot 


company have assumed the same position. 


caps, and their bright colored mantles. | They rise to form a new procession with 
Vou. VI.—28 
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new chantings, and the ceremonial closes 
with renewed and profound salutations to 
the high-priest. 

The rotatory motion of the dervishes is 
almost precisely that of the waltz, and 
some have supposed that this modern 

“amusement has been derived from them. 
Many theories have endeavored to explain 
the origin of these singular ceremonies, 
some of which have ascribed them to the 
ancient Asiatic incantations. 

Besides the dancing dervishes there is 
a monastery of howling dervishes, whose 
exercises are quite a tax upon the nerves. 
Their cries are perfectly deafening, and 
their gestures frightful from their violence. 
Amid their frenzied motions they torture 
themselves with sharp instruments, which 
are hung about the hall for the purpose, 
the fanatical devotees being apparently 
perfectly insensible to the suffering which 
must necessarily be produced by them. 

Thus have I given you a few more 
glimpses at Turkish life. Au revoir. 

eae 
THE HUMOR OF SOUTHEY. 
YOME of the of “Robert the 
hO Rhymer, who lived at the lakes,” seem 
to be of opinion, that his “ humor” is to 
be classed with such nonentities as the 
philosopher’s stone, pigeon’s milk, and 
other apocryphal unknown 
quantities. In analyzing the character of 
his intellect, they would assign to the 
attribute some such place as 


critics 


myths and 


‘* humorous ’” 
Van Toil did to the snaky tribe in his 
work Iceland, wherein the title of 
chapter xv. runs thus: 
Snakes in Iceland ;” and the chapter itself 
thus: “ There are no snakes in leeland.” 
Accordingly, were they to have the ecom- 
position of this article, they would ab- 


on 
* Concerning 


breviate it to the one terse sentence: 
“Robert Southey had no humor.” Now, 
we have no inclination to claim for the 


bard 


Keswick 


éminent powers of fun, or to give him 


any prodigious or pre- 


place beside the rollicking jesters and 
genial merry-makers, whose humor gives 
English literature a distinctive character 
among the nations. But that he is so void 
of the comic faculty as certain potent 
authorities allege, we persistently doubt. 
Mr. Macaulay affirms that Southey may 
be always read with pleasure, except when 
he tries to be droll; that a more insuffer- 
able jester never existed ; and that, often 
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’ 
as he attempts to be humorous, he in no 





The not very refined 


single occasion has succeeded further than 
to be quaintly and flippantly dull. Another 
reviewer warned the author of T’he Doctor, 
that there is no greater mistake than that 
which a grave person falls into, when he 
fancies himself humorous; adding, as a 
consolatory corollary to this proposition, 
that unquestionably the doctor himself was 
in this predicament. But Southey was 
not so rigorously grave a person as his 
graver writings might seem to imply. 
“Tam quite as noisy as ever I was,” he 
writes to an old Oxford chum, when in 
sober manhood. ‘ O, dear Lightfoot, what 
a blessing it is to have a boy’s heart! it is 
as great a blessing in carrying one through 
this world, as to have a child’s spirit will 
in fitting us for the next.””. On account of 
this boyish-heartedness, he is compared 
by Justice Talfourd to Lamb 
himself: ‘ In a certain primness of style, 
bounding in the rich humor which over- 
flowed it, they were nearly akin; both 
alike reverenced childhood, and both had 


Charles 


preserved its best attributes unspotted from 
the world.” In the fifty-fifth year of his 
age, he characterized himself as a man 


——by nature merry, 
Somewhat Tom-foolish, and comical yery ; 
Who has gone through the world, not unmind- 
ful of pelf, 
Upon easy terms, thank Heaven, with himself; 
Along by-paths, and in pleasant ways, 
Caring as little for censure as praise ; 
Having some friends, whom he loves dearly, 
And no lack of whom he laughs 
sincerely ; 
And never for great, nor for little things, 
Has he fretted his guts* to fiddle-strings. 
He must have made them by such folly 
Most musical, most melancholy. 


at 


foes, 


No one can dip into The Doctor without 
being convinced of this buoyance of spirit, 
quickness of fancy, and blitheness of heart. 
It even vents its exuberance in bubbles 
of levity and elaborate trifling, so that all 
but the very light-hearted are fain to say: 
Something too much of this. Compared 
with our standard humorists—the peerage, 
or upper house, who sit sublimely aloft, 
like ** Jove in his chair, of the sky my lord 
but a dull 
fourth 


mayor ’’—Southey may be 
commoner, of the third 
estate. But for all that, he has a comfort- 


one or 


* Southey was no purist in his phraseology at times. 
monosyllable in the text may, 
however, | las having a technical relation to 


the fiddle-strings by hypothesis. 


tolerate 

















able fund of the vis comica, upon which he 


rubs along pleasantly enough, hospitably | 


entertaining not a few congenial spirits 
who can put up with him as they find him, 
relish his simple and often racy fare, and 
enjoy a decent quantum of jokes of his own 
growing, without pining after the brilliant 
banquets of comedy spread by opulent 
barons of the reaim. 

‘To support this apology for the worthy 
doctor by plenary proof, would involve a 
larger expenditure of space and _ letter- 
press than befits the economy of a dis- 
creet journal. We can but allude, and 
hint, and suggest, and illustrate our 
position in an “ off-at-a-tangent” sort of 
way. Look, for instance, at his ingenious 
quaintness in the matter of onematology. 
What a name, he would say, is Lamb for 
a soldier, Joy for an undertaker, Rich for a 
pauper, or Noble for a tailor; Big for a 
lean or little person, and Small for one 
whe is broad in the rear and abdominous in 
the van; Short for a fellow six feet with- 
out his shoes, or Long for him whose high 
heels barely elevate him to the height of 
live; Sweet for one who has either a 
vinegar face, or a foxy complexion ; 
Younghusband foran old bachelor; Merry- 
weather for any one in November or 
February, a black spring, a cold sum- 
mer, or a wet autumn; Good for a per- 
son no better than he should be ; ‘Toogood 
for any human creature; and Best for a 
subject who is perhaps too bad to be en- 
dured. Amusing, too, are the doctor’s 
reasons for using the customary alias of 
female Christian names—never calling any 
woman Mary, for example, though Mare 
being the sea, he said, too emblematic of 
the sex; but using a synonyme of better 
omen, and Molly therefore was to be pre- 
ferred as being soft. “If he accosted a 
vixen of that name in her worst mood, he 
mollified her. Martha he called Patty, 
because it came pat to the tongue. Doro- 
thy remained Dorothy, because it was 
neither fitting that women should be made 
Dolls with him was 
always Sue, because women were to be 
sued; and Winifred Winny, because they 


nor Idols. Susan 


were to be won.” 


ant bit of erudite trifling upon the habits | 
of rats, beginning with the remark, that 
wheresoever man goes rat follows or ac- | 
companies him, town or country being | 
equally agreeable to him; entering upon 
your house as a tenant-at-will—his own, 
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Or refer to that pleas- | 
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not yours—working out for himself a 
covered-way in your walls, ascending by 
it from one story to another, and leaving 
you the larger apartments, while he takes 
possession of the space between floor 
and ceiling, as an entresol for himself. 
“There he has his parties, and his revels, 
and his gallopades—merry ones they are— 
when you would be asleep, if it were not 
for the spirit with which the youth and 
belles of rat-land keep up the ball over 
your head. And you are more fortunate 
than most of your neighbors, if he does 
not prepare for himself a mausoleum, be- 
hind your chimney-piece or under your 
hearthstone, retire into it when he is about 
to die, and very soon afford you full proof 
that though he may have lived like a 
hermit, his relics are not in the odor of 
sanctity. You have then the additional 
comfort of knowing, that the spot so ap- 
propriated will thenceforth be used as a 
common cemetery or a family vault.” 
In the same vein, homage is paid to Rat’s 
imitation of human enterprise: showing 
how, when the adventurous merchant ships 
a cargo for some foreign port, Rat goes 
with it; how, when Great Britain plants a 
colony at the antipodes, Rat takes the 
opportunity of colonizing also; how, when 
ships are sent out on a voyage of discovery, 
Rat embarks as a volunteer; doubling the 
stormy Cape with Diaz, arriving at Mala- 
bar with Gama, discovering the New 
World with Columbus, and taking posses- 
sion of it at the same time, and cireum- 
navigating the globe with Magellan, and 
Drake, and Cook. 

Few that have once read will forget the 
doctor’s philological contributions toward 
an amended system of English orthog- 
raphy. Assuming the propriety of dis- 
carding all reference to the etymology of 
words, when engaged in spelling them, and 
desirous, as a philological reformer, to 
establish a truly British language, he pro- 
poses introducing a distinction of genders, 
in which the language has hitherto been 
defective. Thus, in anglicizing the or- 
thography of chemise, he resolves the 
foreign substantive.into the home-grown 
neologisms, masculine and feminine, of 
Hemise and Shemise. Again, in letter- 
writing, every person, he remarks, is 
aware that male and female letters have a 
distinct sexual character; they should, 
therefore, be generally distinguished thus, 
—Hepistle and Shepistle. And as there 
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is the same marked difference in the 
writing of the two sexes, he proposes 
penmanship and penwomanship. Errone- 
ous opinions in religion being promulgated 
in this country by women as well as men, 
the teachers false doctrines he 
would divide into Heresiarchs and She- 
resiarchs. That troublesome affection of 
the diaphragm, which every person has 
experienced, is, upon the same principle, 


of such 


to be called, according to the sex of the 
patient, Hecups and Shecups; which, 
upon the above principle of making our 
language truly British, is better than the 
more classical form of Hiccups and Hec- 


cups; and then in its objective use we | 


have Hiscups and Hercups; and in like 
manner Histerics should be altered into 
Herterics, the complaint never being mas- 
culine. 

None but a “ humorist” 


of a 


would have 


announced the decease cat 
mingled terms and tones of jest and ear- 
the following :—* Alas! 
writes Southey to his friend, Mr. 


nest as Gros- 
venor,” 
Bedford, (1823,) “ this day poor old Rumpel 
was found dead, after as long and happy a 
life as cat could wish for, if cats form 
wishes on that subject. His full titles 
were: ‘The Most Noble the Archduke 
Rumpelstiltzchen, Earl 
Baron Raticide, Waowhler, and Skarateh.’ 


Tomlemagne,* 
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in such 


There should be a court mourning in Cat- | 


land; and if the Dragon [a eat of Mr. 
Bedford’s] wear a black ribbon round his 
neck, or a band of crape @ la militaire 
round one of the fore-paws, it will be but 
a becoming mark of respect. 

I believe we are, each and all, 
included, more sorry for this loss than any 
of us would like to confess. I should not 
have written to you at present had it not 
The notifiea- 
tion of such events, in print too, appears 


been to notify this event.” 


to some thinkers foo absurd. Others find 


a special interest in these “ trifles light as 
because * confirmation 


air,” presenting 


strong” of the kindly nature of the man, 
taking no unamiable or affected part in the 


presentment of every man in his humer. 


servants 


lis correspondence is, indeed, rich in | 


traits of quiet humor, if by that word we 


his patrician Bawdrons is not forgotten in | 


Southey’s verse; thus 


Our good old cat, Earl Tomlemagne, 
Is sometimes seen to play, 

Even like a kitten at its sport, 
Upon a warm spring-day. 





understand a “ humane influence, softening 
with mirth the ragged inequalities of exist- 
ence”’—the very “juice of the mind 
oozing from the brain, and enriching and 
fertilizing wherever it falls” — and seldom 
far its kindred spirit, 
pathos, with which, however, it is not too 
closely akin to marry ; for pathos is bound 


removed from 


up in mysterious ties with humor—bone of 
its bone, and flesh of its flesh. 

Nor can we assent to the assertion, that 
in his ballads, metrical tales, and rhyming 
jeux-d esprit, Southey’s essay to be comic 
results in merely “quaint and flippant 
And with all their extrava- 
questionable 


dullness.” 
and 
taste, the numerous stories which Southey 


gances of expression 


delighted to versify on themes demoniac 
and diabolical are fraught with farcical 
import, and have an individual ludicrous- 
ness all theirown. That he could succeed 
tolerably in the mock-heroie vein, may be 
seen in his parody on Pindar’s ariston 
men hydor entitled Gooseberry Pie, and in 
some of the occasional piaces called Non- 
descripts. Nor do we know any one of 
superior ingenuity in that overwhelming 
profusion of epithets and crowded creation 
of rhymes, which so tickle the ear and the 
fancy in some of his verses, and of which 
we have specimens almost unrivaled in 
the celebrated description of the cataract 
of Lodore, and the vivaciously ridiculous 
chronicle of Napoleon’s march to Moscow. 


OLD EVENINGS. 


CHARLES SWAIN, 


THE 


I wanver’p by the old house, 
But others now live there; 

I thought about the old times, 
And all we used to share, 

How happy "t was our want to meet, 
When friends came frank and free, 

Ah! when shall we such faces greet 
As once we used to see 

In those old merry evenings, 

Those pleasant friendly evenings, 
Beneath the old roof-tree? 


But what though we ‘d the old house, 
We still would lack old cheer; 

The old friends in the old house 
Were all that made it dear! 

And these are fled, or changed, or dead, 
And never more may we 

Revive the music of their tread— 
The joys that used to be 

In those old friendly evenings, 

Those long depar ted evenings, 


Beneath the old roof-tree! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. | 
Our late sketch of Dr. Dursry has been exten- | 
sively copied. It was the fullest one yet given | 
to the public respecting this distinguished 
preacher. One of our exchanges dissents from 
the high rank which we give him in the pulpit. 
Remember, brother critics, what we said of him. 
We did not say that he was above all other 
Methodist preachers in ability—that would be 
very invidious, for sometimes the most unap- 
preciated preachers are the most able, the 
most profound in thought, or the most elabo- 
rate and complete in the handling of great sub- 





jects. We said of Dr. Durbin that he was the 
most “interesting” preacher of American Me- 
thodism. ‘hat is his true characterization. 


Tell us of a more entertaining preacher, and 
we will go a good ways to hear him. We 
don’t say that Durbin is not as able as any of 
his associates, but we didn’t say that he was. 
We have sketches pending of some of the latter, 
in which we shall give them their due. 


Tur Czan.—The world has been inclined very 
charitably to give Nicholas of Russia a charac- 
ter of rare excellence among the royal rascals 
who, with scarcely a single exception, have 
made the dynasty of Russia a line of monsters. 
It always seemed to us a doubtful thing that 
this one man (so notoriously ambitious and 
usurping) should be so much of an archangel 
in such a line of unmitigated demons. Recent 
disclosures unvail him. The British Quarterly 
Review, collecting together the evidence of the 
most authentic documents and books, deter- 
mines his moral position in accordance with his | 
family education and antecedents. The world | 
is beginning to comprehend him. He has, says | 
Golovine, but the hypocrisy of belief. His | 
private life is, according to the same authority, | 
a tissue of licentiousness. Profligate, arrogant, 
revengeful, malignant and ignorant, he would | 
have been an object of hatred and disgust in 
any other country. This is the man who or- 
dered the head of the prince of Sangusko to be 
shaved and sent him an exile to Siberia ; who or- 
dered Madame Demuth to be privately whipped 
for speaking ili of him; who hanged Ryleoff, | 
the distinguished lyric poet; who sent Pole- 
jariff, another poet, for a common soldier; who 
threw another poet, Sakoloffsky, into a dun- 
geon; who exiled Madame Rostopchin; and 
who wreaks his vengeance on Bakunni by keep- | 
ing him in prison. This is the man who 
strewed the fields of Turkey with the bones of 
400,000 Russians in 1828 and 1829, who left 
the dead bodies of 100,000 Russians in Poland 
in 1831, and who in thirty years of reign has | 
consumed 600,000 soldiers in the Caucasus; 
it is the man of whom these things are told, | 
whose insatiable ambition and unjust aggres- 
sions have again brought on Europe the calami- 
ties and devastations of a most cruel and 
sanguinary war. The worst and the deepest 
feature in the character of Nicholas (says | 
Gerowski) is an inexorable, unextinguishable 
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rancor. The basest incense and adulation are 
alone palatable to him. He likes to be praised 
for his Apollo form. The nation is embodied 
in the person of this man. No utterances of 
the national spirit are allowed to have publi- 
city. The military hobby, day by day, more 


and more masters his intellect. Everything 
must be submitted to drill. Even the high 


schools of law and surgery are military insti- 
tutions. The whole country is one immense 


| barrack, and seventy millions of men are taught 


to worship such a brazen image as this, who 
has heaped crime on crime against man and 
against God. _ 

SEAUTY OF THE Deap.—Yes, beauty of the 
dead, for such a thing there is. We have no- 
ticed it not only on the faces of those who have 
died comfortably and holily, but sometimes on 
the brows of such as have passed away terror- 
stricken. The victim of delirium tremens as- 
sumes it even, as if nature would reconquer 
her fairest work from the great desolator for a 
few hours at least before its utter decay. Art 
works even recognize this mysterious beauty. 
“How far,” says Leslie’s Handbook for Young 
Painters, “its strange fascination may arise 
from the idea suggested of a repose, compared 
with which that of the most tranquil sleep is 
agitation, I will not pretend to determine. I 
knew a man of the highest order of mind, a 
man of fine feelings, but of great simplicity, 
and far above all affectation, who, standing by 
the corpse of his wife, said: ‘It gives me very 
pleasurable sensations.’ And yet he had truly 
loved her. The exquisite lines in the Giaour, 
in which the present aspect of Greece is com- 
pared to a beautiful corpse, are familiar to 
every reader. Lord Byron, in a note to the 
passage, remarks that ‘this peculiar beauty 
remains but a few hours after death.’ But I 
have been told, by those in the habit of making 
casts, that on the second day the expression is 
generally improved, and even on the third day 
it is often still finer. I have in several in- 
stances been asked to make drawings from the 
dead ; and though in every case I have entered 
the room where the body lay somewhat reluct- 
antly, yet I have invariably felt reluctant to 
quit it.” — 

Drmxinc Hasirs or Lirrerary Men.—Pro- 
fessor Porson, one of the greatest Greek scholars 
in the world, was a confirmed drunkard; Rev. 
Mr. Maurice, assistant librarian of the British 
Museum, and a man of extensive and varied 
learning, was frequently insensible from ine- 
briation ; Sheridan, one of the most eloquent 
of orators, was frequently drunk; Shiel, who 
came nearest to him, perhaps in the modern 
House of Commons, drank deeply; and Camp- 


| bell, the poet, for whom a statue has been 


erected, to be placed in Westminster Abbey 
among the worthies of England, was in his 
later years rarely sober. 

In the volume of “ The Lives of the Ilustri- 
ous,” there are these remarkable proofs of other 
highly educated and literary men being hard 
drinkers. At page 3 is the following passage 
from the Life of Sir Walter Scott: “ His erudite 
researches into ancient Scottish lore gained 
him, at the Literary Society, the appellation of 
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Duns Scotus ; while at the club, the more con- | 
vivial, as it were the less scientific, of the two | 


gatherings, he obtained the soubriquet of Colonel 
Grogg. Apropos of the convivial character of 
these assemblies, Sir Walter lived to repent of 
the excesses which were occasionally indulged 
in, and in a letter of warning to his son, then 
a young officer in Dublin, he traces back those 
severe stomach which at one time 
endangered his life, and extorted from him 
shrieks of agony, to the hard drinking which 
had been the sin of his youth. And many 
times would he say to those exposed to similar 
temptations, ‘Depend upon it, of all vices 
drinking is the most incompatible with great- 


seizures, 


ness. 

Again, in the biography of Charles Lamb, in- 
cluded in the same volume, at page 30, is the 
following paragraph: “It must not con- 
cealed that in his convivial moments he would 
often be betrayed into excesses in the use of 
stimulating drinks, which immediately after 
caused him the acutest remorse. He also strug- 
gled manfully against the besetment, even to 
the denial of the company of such men 
Southey, Coleridge and Wordsworth, that he 
might not, by the accompaniments of the table, 
be enticed to excess; and it was partly to es- 
cape the temptations of society that he left 
London, and buried himself in the country, 
when he became his own master. We regret 
that truth compels us to record the failing, even 
in this imperfect delineation of so great and 
good The conduct of Lamb in this 
last particular is a proof of his wisdom. While 
we pray not to be led into temptation, we ought 
to flee from it whenever it presents itself. 
how much wiser be to remove the 
temptation of strong drink from the great mass 
of the community, by shutting up all the dens 
it holds out its allurements and its 


be 


as 


a& man, 


it would 


in which 
snares. _ 

Wuo 1g Wuite.—A correspondent of the New- 
York Times starts the question of the effect and 
meaning of the term ¢thite in the naturalization 
laws. Is it intended to exclude from citizen- 
ship all but men of Caucasian race? Does it 
extend to Chinese, Hindoos, American Indians; 
or is the restriction limited to persons of negro 
blood ? 
California is likely to g 
to this question. mentioned in 


Two cases are 
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But | 


The large immigration of Chinese into | 
ive practical importance | 


which naturalization papers have been granted | 


to Chinese. S 
Frankuin spoke French but indifferently, 
and his pronunciation was defective. He told 
John Adams that he was wholly inattentive to 
the grammar. Madame Geeffrin, to whom, in 
his visit to France in 1767 or 1769, he brought 
a letter from David Hume, reported that she 
could not initiate him into the language. Not- 
withstanding his advanced age when he estab- 
lished himself at Passy, he lived to make a 
great improvement in speaking French, and to 
enjoy it perfectly in the In the year 
1779 he read a paper on the Aurora Borealis to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, in 
which he traced the phenomenon to elect: 
At times he would be led into amu 


hearing. 


al 


agencies. 





understanding the language when uttered with 
rapidity. On one occasion, being present at a 
sitting of the Lyceum or the Academy during 
the delivery of a lecture, and not distinctly 
understanding the French that was spoken, he 
thought, in order not to be wanting in _polite- 
ness, that every time he saw Madame de Bouflers 
give signs of approbation, he would applaud; 
but he afterward found that, without knowing 
it, he had applauded most vigorously those 
passages which had been complimentary to 
himself, 

Rev. Dr. Beaumont, the leading pulpit orator 
of English Methodism, since the death of New- 
ton, fell dead in his pulpit at Hull, under an 
attack of apoplexy lately. He was considered 
a liberalist in ecclesiastical politics, but was 
not allied with the seceders. He possessed a 
brilliant, original sort of eloquence, which some- 
times bordered on excess, but had in it the 
genuine brim of genius. He was courageous 
in his opposition, in the conference, to absolute 
He was hardly the man 


or extreme measures. 
to be a leader in reforms, but too much of a 
man to succumb to an unwise conseryatism, 
however authoritative. He was sixty-one years 
old, and had been forty-two years in the minis- 
try. English Methodism loses its great men 
now-a-days faster than it gains them. 

Fanny Fern.—The London Athenceum says: 
“In short, as we have heretofore said, we have 
met few female writers less innocent of wiles 
and worldly wickedness than Fanny Fern. But 
she talks about affection, and belief, and nature, 
and impulse, and free speech, very nearly a 
bravely as Mr. Barnum talked about his Bible 
in his wonderful Charlatan’s vade-mecum !"” 

Our country possesses the two greatest natu- 
ral wonders of the planet—Niagara Falls (which 
is utterly alone in its grandeur) and the Jfam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky. The latter is an amaz- 
ing freak of nature’s fantasy and nature’s poetry 
a magnificent scene of natural 


too, for it is 
beauty. The time will come in which it will 
attract the world as Niagara now does. Colo- 





nel Crogan, to whose family it belongs, was a 
resident of Louisville, Ke utucky. He went to 
Europe about twenty years ago, and found him- 
self frequently questioned of the wonders of the 
Mammoth Cave—a place he had never visited, 
and of which he had heard but little at home, 
though living within ninety miles of it. He 
went there on his return, and the idea struck 
him to purchase it, and make it a family in- 
heritance. In fifteen minutes’ bargaining he 
bought it for $10,000, and shortly after he was 
offered $100,000 for his purchase. In his will 
he secured it in such a way that it must remain 
in his family for two generations, thus append- 
ing its celebrity to his name. There are nine- 
teen hundred acres in the estate, though the 
eave probably runs under the property of a 
great number of other land owners. For fear 
of those who might dig down and establish 
on entrance to the cave on their own property, 
(a man’s farm extending up to the zenith and 
down to the nadir, 
to prevent such subterranean surveys and meas 


great vigilance is exercised 


ing misapprehensions, through his difficulty in | urements as would enable one to sink a shaft 
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with any certainty. The cave extends ten or 
twelve miles in several directions, and there is 
probably many a backwoodsman sitting in his 
hut within ten miles of the cave, quite uncon- 
scious that the most fashionable ladies and 
gentlemen of Europe and America are walking 
without leave under his potatoes and corn. 
Lona-winpED.—There are few things against 
which a preacher should be more guarded than 
length. “ Nothing,” says Lamont, “ can justify 
a long sermon. If it be a good one, it need 
not be long; and if it be a bad one, it ought 
not to be long.”? Luther, in the enumeration 
of nine qualities of a good preacher, gives as 
the sixth, “That he should know when to 
stop.” Boyle has an essay on patience under 
long preaching. “ This was never more wanted,” 
said Jay of Bath, “since the Commonwealth 
than now in our day, especially among our 
young divines and academics, who think their 
performances can never be too much attended 


to. I never err this way myself, but my con- 


viction always laments it; and for many years 
after I began preaching I never offended in this 
way. I never surpassed three quarters of an 
hour at most. I saw one excellency was within 
my reach—it was brevity—and I determined to 
obtain it.” 





Innustrations —How Gop TEAcHES.—Jay 
gives another good suggestion on this subject 
of preaching. He says, “ Dr. Carey is reported 
to have said to a young minister who had 
preached before him: ‘ My young friend, I have 


much approved of your sermon, but it had one 





det And when 
asked for an explanation, he added, ‘ Why, 
when you read our Lord’s discourses you con- 


iciency—it had no likes in it.’ 


stantly meet with the expression—* The king- | 


dom of heaven is like unto mustard seed, like 
unto a net, like unto a marriage, and so on.” 
Now never preach again, my young friend, with- 


out some likes in your addresses.’ God, the | 


only wise God, who having made us, knows 
what is in man, and what is necessary to him, 
has given us the largest proportion of the Old 
and New Testaments in the form of history 


and biography. Is it not, therefore, strange | 


that public instruction should lose sight of 
God’s method, and be always getting into the 


commonness of declamation, or the dryness of | 


speculative discussion’? A story, says Cecil, will 
hold a child by the ear for an hour together, 
and men are but children of larger growth.” 


Is rr a Fact ?—Is it a fact or a conceit that 


travelers perceive national odors? Hue, the | 


French traveler in China, descending from the 
Thibetan plateau, between mountains bright 
with flowers, passed over an enchanting coun- 


try, fruitful, full of inhabitants, and wearing | 
the beautiful dress of an Eastern June; an odor | 
of musk seemed to impregnate the soil and peo- | 


ple; and, says M. Hue, * Travelers in remote 
countries have often remarked, that most na- 
tions have an odor which is peculiar to them. 


It is easy to distingnish the Negro, the Malay, 


the Tartar, the Thibetan, the Hindoo, the Arab, 
and the Chinese. The country itself even, the 
soil on which they dwell. diffuses an analogous 
exhalation, which is especially observable in the 


morning, in passing either through town or 
country ; but a new comer is much more sensible 
of it than an old resident, as the sense of smell- 
ing becomes gradually so accustomed to it as 
no longer to perceive it. ‘The Chinese say they 
perceive also a peculiar odor in a European, 
but one less powerful than that of the other 
nations with whom they come in contact. It 
is remarkable, however, that in traversing the 
various provinces of China, we were never re- 
cognized by any one except by the dogs, which 
barked continually at us, and appeared to know 
that we were foreigners. We had indeed com- 
pletely the appearance of true Chinese, and only 
an extremely delicate scent could discover that 
we did not really belong to the ‘central na- 
tion.’” _ 

There are in the United States 40,000 phy- 
sicians; 24,000 lawyers ; 30,000 teachers ; 
27,000 clergymen; and 10,000 State and Fede- 
ral officers. What a bill of expenses our dis- 
eases, litigations, ignorance and sins make out 
annually! Here is a standing army 131,000 
strong, kept up to protect us against ourselves. 

Tue Encrisu Crysrat Parace.—Some of our 
papers, guided by a “ Letter” of Mr. Sotheby, 
have pronounced the Great Sydenham Palace 
a financial failure. The London Gazette proves 
it to be otherwise. The facts turn out differ-, 
ently from Mr. Sotheby’s statements, and the 
shares are increasing in value accordingly. It 
appears that the earnings of the company dur- 
ing the twenty-nine weeks from the opening to 
the end of the year, in shilling admissions, 
season tickets, rental of space and other sources, 
has been £113,586, while the working expend- 
iture has been only £27,990. The directors 
have therefore decided to recommend a div- 
idend at the rate of eight per cent. per an- 
num on the shares, after payment of which 
there will be a balance nearly equal in amount 
to the sum received for season tickets. It is 
fully anticipated that the colossal waterworks 
will be completed and in full play in the sum- 
mer; and when it is considered that the money 
taken at the doors alone up to the end of the 
year has averaged double the sum required for 
maintaining the establishment, there is little 
doubt of this most wonderful enterprise being 
brought to a prosperous issue. 

Putrir Notrrs.—The old custom still con- 
tinues in New-England of “ sending up notes” 
to the pulpit, relating to domestic affairs— 
deaths, restoration from sickness, or deliver- 
ance from sudden perils—the writer requesting 
the good pastor and the congregation to join 
him in thanksgiving or supplication, as the case 
may require. Every new little screamer used 
to be thus made an object of public interest the 
first Sunday after coming into the world, and 
if he should happen to leave it before the Sun- 
day arrived he was still remembered in his little 
grave; but this part of the custom has been 
generally abolished. It is “too old fashioned,” 
and “the forefathers,” you know, were not so 
“refined” as we are now-a-days. Another phase 
of the old custom has been revolutionized also; 
the family used to rise up in their pew and 
stand while the note was being read, each mem- 
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ber of it bowing reverently to the parson as his 
or her name happened to occur. They take it 
more easy now and keep their seats like other 
decent people. How pompously Mr. Jonathan 
Plumer, jr., must have stood and bowed when 
learn from the 


the following was read (as we 
Ne whuryport Herald) by old parson Milton, of 
that town, many years ago. Jonathan seems, 


says the Christian Register, to have anticipated 
in a degree a kind of rhetoric not unknown in 
these modern times. 


“Jonathan Plumer, jr., 
the transcendently potent Controller of the Universe 
for his marvelous kindne s to him from a desperately 
low and p« rilous indisposition, of health and streng 
that he is ag: . with transporting raptures 
min«l, tow ait at the celestial portals of wisdom. 












*The said Plumer also desires to return thanks te 
Alpha and Omega the First and the Last, the Beginning 
and the End, for his astonishing goodness, his captivat- 


his paternal regard to him, in snatching 


ing merey, 
him from endless grief and everlasting woe in a mi- 
ht in dreams, by causing the 





raculous manner by lig 

day to dawn on his heart, and the di ty spring from on 
high to illumine his dark and beni ited inderstand- 
ing, and by chasing far from him the gloomy fe of 
infidelity, and enabling him triumph int tly to rejoice in 
that blessed Redeemer, wherewith he hath crowned 


his happy life.” 


—A correspondent of the New 
cives an unt of a 
and his three 


De Quincey. 
York Courier and Bnquire r 
recent visit to De Quincey 


acco 
daugh- 


ters. But the most interesting paragraph in 
the whole letter is the one we copy below, for 
two reasons; first, because it gives a glimpse 


greatest living wri- 
because it 


of the heart of one of the 
ters of English prose; and, 
offers an example to be imitated :-—* Ther 
a moment’s pause in the ‘table talk? 

one of the daughters asked our opinion of Scot- 
land and the Scots. De Quincey had been in a 
kind of reverie, from which oy question aroused 
him. Turning to us, he said, in a kindly, half- 
parental manner, ‘ The servant that waits at 
my table is a Scotch girl. It may be that you 
have something severe to say about Scotland. 
I know that I like the English Church, and dis- 
like many things about the Puritanical Scotch ; 
but I never utter anything that might wound 
my servant. Heaven knows the lot of a poor 
servant girl is hard enough, and if there is any 
person in the world of whose feelings I am es- 
pecially tender, it is of those of a female com- 


sec ondly, 
was 
= n 


Is 


pelled to do for us our drudg ry. Speak as 
freely as you choose, but please reserve your 
censure, if you have any, for the moments when 
she is absent from the room.’ 


Story or a Witt.—One of the most opulent 
of the Amsterdam capitalists died a few months 
He 


ago—one Mynheer Van der B. was during 
his lifetime very careful not to disclose to any 
one the amount of his possessions. He would 
not even confide in his notary, Thus, when a 
few years ago this worthy Dutchman—a Roman 
Catholic—made his will, he resolved not to 
permit even his professional adviser to have 
anything to do in its composition. In the pri- 
vacy of his own cabinet he made such a divi- 


sion of his almost fabulous wealth as he deemed 


right. The document—his last will and testa- 
ment—he then placed in an envelop, sealed it 
with his own signet, and transferred it to the 
archives of his notary, by whom (and four 





desires to return thanks to | 
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witnesses, as the law requires) it was signed, 
registered, and only legalized as the will of the 
person whose signature it bore. On his death- 
bed he communicated to certain of his friends 
the fact that one of the items in his will was 
250 florins as a legacy for every Roman Catho- 
lic priest residing in Amsterdam. This was no 
great tax upon the good man’s heirs, and 
Mother Church required some proof of affection 
He died shortly after, and 
the But the shrewdness of a 
Dutch capitalist had been deceived. The Ro- 
man Catholic “ priests”’ were not mentioned in 
the document; that word had, by some 
dent, escaped the writer’s pen, and “ 
to every Roman Catholic 


from her dying son. 
will was opened, 


acci- 
and 
priests, of 


I give 


bequeath 


| course, ineluded,) residing in Amsterdam at the 





the sum of 250 florins,” or 
thrilled on the astonished 
ears of the late capitalist’s children, as the no- 
tary read to them their father’s will. Legal 
proceedings have been instituted by the family 
to obtain a rule against the enforcement of the 
will; but, as the error cannot be proved, the 
writer of it was never afflicted with an hour's 
insanity, and his profits will far more than meet 
all the claims resulting from this singular acci- 
dent, it is not probable the plaintiffs will ob- 
tain a verdict. Several have already 
been made, and it will require about 12,000,( 100 
florins to carry out the liberal conditions of 
the will. Howe ver, 40,000,000 or 50,000,000, 
it is said, will still be left as a consolation for 
this injured family. The London 7imes reports 
the facts of the What confusion a single 
verbal mistake can occasion ? 


time of my decease, 
words to that effect, 


claims 


case. 


If nerves, says one of our exchanges, could be 
quieted by the doctrine of chances and the 


figures of arithmetic, some timid people might 


be more at ease, when flying along the iron 
highways, after learning the fact, that on the 
railroads in the State of New-York not one 


passenger has been killed, during the last year, 
from causes beyond his control, although nine 
millions of persons have been carried in the 
cars an aggregate distance of five hundred mill- 
ions of miles. 

Opprrres.—Racine composed his 
verses while walking about, reciting them in a 
loud voice. One when thus working at 
his play of Mithridates, in the Tuileries Gar- 
workmen gathered around 


LITERARY 
day, 

e 
of 


dens, a crowd 


him, attracted by his gestures; they took him 
to be a madman about to throw himself into 
the basin. On his return home from such 


walks he would write down scene by scene, at 


first in prose, and when he had thus written it 
Pal 


out he would exclaim, “ My tragedy is done! 
considering the dressing of the acts up in verse 


as a very small affair. Magliabecchia, the 
learned librarian to the Duke of Tuscany, on 
the contrary, never stirred abroad, but lived 
amid books and upon books. They were his 


bed, board, and washing. 
forty years in their midst, only in the 
of his life venturing beyond the walls of 
to go two Jeagues off, and the 
and a half leagues by order 
He was an extremely fru- 
bread, and water, in 


He passed eight-and- 
twice 
course 
Florence ; once 
other time three 
of the Grand Duke. 


gal man, living upon eggs, 














great moderation. Luther, when studying, al- 
ways had his dog lying at his feet; a dog he 
had brought from Wartburg, and of which he 
was very fond. An ivory crucifix stood on the 
table before him, and the walls of his study 
were stuck round with caricatures of the pope. 
He worked at his desk for days together with- 
out going out; but when fatigued, and the ideas 
began to stagnate in bis brain, he would take 
his flute or his guitar with him into the porch, 
and there execute some musical fantasy, (for 
he was a skillful musician,) when the ideas 
would tlow upon him as fresh as flowers after 
summer’s rain. Music was his invariable sol- 
ace at such times. Indeed, Luther did not 
hesitate to say that, after theology, music was 
the first of arts. ‘“ Music,” said he, “is the 
art of the prophets; it is the only art which, 
like theology, can calm the agitation of the 
soul, and put the devil to flight.” Next to 
music, if not before it, Luther loved children 
and flowers. The great gnarled man had a 
heart as tender as @ woman’s. Calvin studied 
in his bed. Every morning, at five or six 
o'clock, he had books, manuscripts, and papers 
carried to him there, and he worked on for 
hours together. If he had occasion to go out, 
on his return he undressed and went to bed 
again to continue his studies. In his later 
years he dictated his writings to secretaries. 
He rarely corrected anything. ‘The sentences 
issued complete from his mouth. If he felt 
his facility of composition leaving him, he forth- 
with quitted his bed, gave up writing and com- 
posing, and went about his outdoor duties for 
days, weeks, and months together. But as 
soon as he felt the inspiration fall upon him 
again, he went back to his bed, and his secre- 
tary set to work forthwith. Rousseau wrote 
his works early in the morning; La Sage at 
midday; Byron at midnight. Hardouin rose 
at four in the morning, and wrote till late at 
night. Aristotle was a tremendous worker; 
he took little sleep, and was constantly re- 
trenching it. He had a contrivance by which 
he awoke early, and to awake was with him to 
commence work. Demosthenes passed three 
months in a cavern by the sea-side, in laboring 
to overcome the defects of his voice. There he 
read, studied, and declaimed. Rabelais com- 
posed his life of Gargantua at Bellay, in the 
company of Roman cardinals, aud under the 
eyes of the Bishop of Paris. La Fontaine wrote 
his fables chiefly under the shade of a tree, 
and sometimes by the side of Racine and Boi- 
leau. Pascal wrote most of his thoughts on 
little scraps of paper, at his by-moments. Fen- 
elon wrote his Telemachus in the Palace of 
Versailles, at the court of the Grand Monarque, 
when discharging the duties of tutof to the 
dauphin. That a book so thoroughly demo- 
cratic should have issued from such a source, 
and be written by a priest, may seem surpris- 
ing. De (Quincey first promulgated his notion 
of universal freedom of person and trade, and 
of throwing all taxes on the land—the germ, 
perhaps, of the French Revolution—in the 
boudoir of Madame de Pompadour! Bacon knelt 
down before composing his great work, and 
prayed for light from Heaven. Pope never 


could compose well without first declaiming for 
some time at the top of his voice, and thus 
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rousing his nervous system to its fullest activ- 


| ity. The life of Leibnitz was one of reading, 





writing, and meditation. That was the secret 
of his prodigious knowledge. After an attack 


| of gout he confined himself to a diet of bread 


and milk. Often he slept in a chair, and rarely 
went to bed till after midnight. Sometimes he 
was months without quitting his seat, where 
he slept by night and wrote by day. He had 
an ulcer in his right leg, which prevented his 
walking about, éven had he wished to do so, 
The Crayon (a new art periodical of much 
spirit) says:—‘* There is no more ungraceful 
form in existence, as applied to dress, than the 
stiff, cylindrical thing we wear on our heads, 
(not we editorially, because we don’t wear 
them ;) and what use is there in attempting to 
educate the sense of beauty in a people when 
we have before our eyes and over our eyes 
the least beautiful things the perverted inge- 
nuity of men could contrive?” That is well 
said ; and there is no sensible man but feels its 
truth, and yet we continue to stick our befooled 
pates into these black funnels; and, what is 
pretty certain, will continue to do so till death 
tips them off for us; and our children, for in- 
definite generations, will march over our graves 
crowned with the same black pomp of ludicrous 
ugliness. Such is our glorious * independence ” 
of soul. The fashions (male and female—but 


| especially the former) of Christendom—that is, 


of the civilized world—are acknowledged to be 
the worst now in the world. They are a cari- 
eature of all good taste, as if some cunning 
demon were leading us (by the coat tail, if 
you please,) through a farce for the amuse- 
ment of his fellew infernals. We all acknowl- 
edge the fact, and scarcely any one has spunk 
enough to say “ hands off” to the scotling imp. 
This is an age of “conventions,” if it is one 
also of “ conventionalities.” Therein lies some 
hope for us. What a“ glorious” thing it would 





| be to hold, some of these days, a convention 


in favor of costume reform!’ We could write 


| a tremendous essay on the subject, making out 
| a stunning argument for it, treating it morally 


esthetically, physiologically, economically, and 
through a thousand other “allys.” But this 
is not our “ speciality’ — we only throw out 


| the hint for some hungry souled “ reformer,” 


who has tired of everything else and is look- 
ing about for a new route. 

An Excettent Cuaniry.—We have repeatedly 
referred to the claims of the New-York Ophthal- 
mic Hospital on the liberality of our citizens. 
The poor suffer greatly by infirmities of health ; 
dispensaries and other medical provisions are 
therefore among the best forms of charity, but 


| usually receive least sympathy, for the reflect- 
| ing alone can appreciate them. They prevent 


much pauperism and suffering by healing, in 
season, ailments which by neglect may entail 
life-long incapacity and dependence. ‘The read- 
er need not be informed that this remark is 
particularly true of diseases of the eye—diseases 
which are very common among the poor. Inquire, 
then, generous citizen, about this hospital, and 
see if you cannot help it. The second annual 
report has been sent us. We learn from it that 
no less than eleven hundred and _ fifty-six 








yore 
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patients have applied for relief, seventy-eight 
remained under treatment at the beginning of 
the year, making one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-four in all, and two thousand three 
hundred and forty since the hospital was opened 
in May, 1552. Sixty-five graduates and stu- 
dents of medicine attending a course of 
lectures on ophthalmic diseases this winter; also 
clinical instruction in the institution. 
Appended to the report is an ‘“ Appeal i 


are 


recelving 


be- 





half of the Institution,” which we copy :— 
‘While we rejoice with you in what has been ac- 
complished by this association during its bricf exist- 
ence itmust not be forgotten that much still remains 
to be done. A new hospital, such a one as will reflect 


nion, 


ule 





credit upon yourselves and the empire city of the U 


is demanded. The re at its last session m 

















an appropriation of on condition that double 
that amount should first be raised b y private subscrip- 
tiens. <A portion of the specified sum, we are happy 
to say, has been obtaine ited in the savings 
bank of this city at interest “but for the great 
derangement in the finances of the city and country, it 
is believed the whole amount would have been raised 
before this time. We trust before the next annual re- 
port is issu 1 the whol aNeunt wi ! ive been obtain- 
ed, and then the entire list of contributors to the build- 
ing fund will be published, and will tinue to be 
pu ed in each succeeding report, a e benefactors 
of the institution 

*When the ims of the Eye and Ear Infirmary, in 
the citv of Boston, were mace pub lie, 
seventy thousand dollars were 





varying from $10 to $10,000 ea 
of the institution, gave $5, 


beque it! ed $10,000 each: 


» pre siden 
two individua 
50 each: twenty 
from $100 to 


() hims 





two 






“ fifty-three 






















is a nobl exam] . of which our sister cits 
may justly be proud—let us imitate it Why sho 
not New-York, the Londot ica, in cquimerce, 
in wealth, 1 population 
Thes ms of this institu never received 
‘ ! r as @ remuneration services, nor do 
they ever expect to Il they ask is, that the ] i 
will furnish them with « I li to carry out 
the original design of its 
“We ph net for o s for that lonely 
widow whose afflicted child ir charity; it i 
for that poor amaurotic seamstress, t hom the world 
hus become almost universal blank, whose aching 
eyes 1 weary fingers have known no rest until the 
r 
that sigl ose ceaseless 
1 behalf of his have been 
mid) sum winters 
it is for > hand of 





‘It was this very class of st iffer rs th at me ved with 


compassion Him who is ly stvled the Great 











to open the ey he was born blind. 
most cordially inv ow-citizens tosend 
o are in need of ty, and to visit the 
ion themselves, that they may judge of its 
1 W mfident it cannot fail to awaken 
‘Mark Streruenson, M. D. 
*“Joun PL Ganrtsu, M.D. 
Vo. 6 Stuyvesant-st t Jun. t., 18 
Prize Essays.—One of the most important— 
perhaps the most important of this class of 


made its 


literary st 
annout 
famous 


Prizes,” f 


periodical 
to the 
logical 


ir} avo, 


hemes has lately 
nt in England. We 
Burnett or Aberdeen 
unded né hundred ye 


mit 


uly one 





Th ire two in number; they are com- 
peted for every forty years; and they are for 
the t best essays on the Being of a God 
Phis year, the first prize, in value $9,000, was 
udjudged to the Rev. Robert aoe r Tl pson, 
M. A., Louth; and the ond, £3,000, to 
tev. Pt r Tulloe) Principal « Mary’s 
Colle University of S und s, Seotland 
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There were two hundred and eight treatises 
lodged. ‘The adjudicators were Professor Baden 
Powell, Oxford, Isaac Taylor, Esq., and Professor 
Henry Rogers, of the Birmingham Independent 
Colleges. The adjudicators were unanimous in 


their judgment. ‘The sealed envelops were 
opened in the town hall of Aberdeen, in the 
presence of the trustees and a large assemblage 


of the principal citizens. The fund has 
grown so large that parliament is to be peti- 
tioned for important changes in its use. These 
new books will be looked for with no little 
interest. The names of the adjudicators, rather 
more than the names of the authors, justify the 
hope of something valuable. The present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was a successful competi- 
tor on the last occasion of these prizes being 
contended for. 


prize 


Tue SairuHsonian Instrrute.—How foreign- 
ers regard our quarrel about this munificent 
foreign benefaction, 
article which the 
subject. It says :— 


may be seen in an elaborate 
London Atheneum gives on the 


“The controversy waxes warm and _— atens the 
destruction of the institution. Should the loeal px 
prevail, we shall have a national library and museur 


licy 


of the United States owing their establishment to the 
munificence of a forcigner— whose funds were per- 
verted from their legitimate objects for this purpose, 
and whose countrymen, in common with their fellow 


“men,” are thus cut off from the benefits he trusted 
American honor to secure to them. —Proverbially 
sensitive to the opinion of other nations, the Americans 









ean hardly, we suppose, be aware of the favorable in 
fluence the Smithsonian Institution has exerted upon 
the European reputation of their country, or they 
would pause before resigning it to the hands of it 
enemies. Its * Contributions to Knowledge,’ credit 





for the character of their matter as for the 
of their typographic dress, are distributed by a 
well-ordered system of exchanges to every important 
scientific and literary institution in Christendom, and 
have not been confined thus far to any special depart- 
ment of knowledge. They bear testimony to the zeal 
and ability with which all branches are being cultivated 
in America. No copyright in the 
eured, and they are thus thrown freely open to all who 
may wish to use them as materials for more popular 
works. 

“The latest list in our possession shows that thus 
fur additions have been made to Knowledge by the 
publication of researches in the departments of Astron- 





publications is se- 






omy, Bibliography, Botany, Chemistry, ¢ ompars itive 
Physiology, Electricity, Entomology, Ethnology, Geol- 
ony, Ichthyology, Li Meteorology, Physique, 
Physical Geogr: iphiy ar nd Terrestrial Magnetism. The 


‘contributions” on these occupy, besides 
several octavo volumes, four imperial quartes of three 
hundred and fifty to five hundred and fifty-nine pages, 
the mechanical execution of which is unexceptionabl 
amd even luxur Each paper or work has been ex- 
amined and ap proved by a commission of competent 
judges, and decided to be an actual addition to knowl- 
e We cannot but think that researches such as 
these, presented in such a form and with such a sane- 
tion, distributed to the men of every land best able to 
ippreciate their worth, and to draw from them those 
neficial*results which are sure eventually to flow 
i new truth, however abstract, greatly outweigh, as 
rL ies for increasing and diffusing knowledge among 
nen, anything to be anticipated from the es tblishme nt 
ut Washington of a great library and museum, useful 
as these might no doubt be within the narrow circle 
of that capital. The history of the British Museum 
ought to warn the friends of the latter scheme, that no 
limited b request, however magnifice nt, can 
provide adequately for such an establishment.’ 


Now 
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subje cts 
































private 


these 
of 


strike us as sensible remarks, 
being heeded by the pugnacious 
regents at Washing Our quarrels over this 
reat are a reproach to letters and to 
the nation, and should cease speedily. 


rton, 
project 
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Hook Aotices. 


Bishop M’ Ilvaine. — Messrs. Carters, New-York, 
have publisked, in a substantial octayo, a 
new work from the pen of the excellent Pro- 
testant Episcopal Bishop of Ohio, entitled 7he 
Truth and Life. It comprises twenty-two ser- 
mons. ‘These discourses savor somewhat of 
the denominational sentiments of the gishop, 
but they will be read by Protestants, of all 
names, with delight. What is combative in 
them relates chietly to Popery—otherwise they 
are devoted to the most vital topics of revealed 
truth—Christ, and the relations of his ministers 
and people to him. They are good specimens of 
Bishop M’llvaine’s lucid style, close and clear 
thinking, and evangelical spirit. 


Irving.— Wolfert’s Roost, and Other Papers 
now first collected, is the title of a new volume 
from Washington Irving. The name of the 
venerable author upon the title-page of a volume 
precludes all possibility of criticism. It sets 
the public agog for the book even in the hardest 
times. ‘The first article is a charming sketch of 
Irving’s own “ Roost,” in the genuine Knicker- 


bocker style. The other papers of the volume | 


are somewhat familiar, but hardly the less 
welcome for that. We shall notice this charm- 
ing book in our next with extracts. Mean- 
while, we can assure the readers of Irving that 
they take it up after closing the Sketch-Book 
without disappointment. Putnam has issued it 
in his best style. 


Doddridge.—One of the best works ever yet 
given to the world, on vital religion, is Dodd- 
ridge’s Practical Discourses on Regeneration, 
Doddridge had the clearest apprehension of the 
sense of Holy Scripture. He was remarkably 
apt in the illustration of its sense—especially 
of the “deep things * of God in experimental 
divinity. We never tire of his sensible “ Ex- 
positor,”’ and his “ Rise and Progress” is one 
of the best of our religious classics. His 
Practical Discourses “are not so widely known, 
but deserve to be. The American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia, has recently issued 
them in a neat 18mo. edition, preceded with a 
good memoir of the author. 


Foote.—The School of Christ ; or, Christianity 
in its Leading Aspects, is the title of a small, but 
neatly “got up’’ volume from the pen of Rey. 
A. S. R. Foote, and published by Gould & Lin- 
coln, Boston, It treats of Christianity as a life, 
a work, a reward, a culture, a discipline, and a 
fellowship, and brings out thus what is specially 
vital in true religion. The temper of the book 
is refreshingly Christ-like, its development 
of its topics is clear and strong, its style might 
be amended; it gives some hard thrusts at | 
prevalent religious evils, including Popery; it is 
a strengthening book. 


Weaver.—The Ways of Life, is the title of a 
work from the pen of Rey. G. 8. Weaver, issued 
by Fliclers § Wells, New-York. It is designed 
to show the Right Way and the Wrong Way, 
under the titles of the High Way and Low Way; 
the True Way and False Way; the Upward Way | 


| and Downward Way; the Way of Honor and the 
Way of Dishonor. These chapters were lectures 
delivered in public, and are now issued at the 
instance of those who heard them; they are 

| replete with sterling thoughts, and their style 
is lucid and nervous. 


| The Footsteps of St. Paud.—A substantial 
' volume bearing this title appeared in England 
some time since, from the pen of the popular 
author of “ Morning and Night Watches,” “ The 
Wood Cutter of Lebanon,” &c. Messrs. Carters, 
New-York, have issued it in excellent style, 
with map and numerous engravings. Critical 


| researches have, within a few years, thrown an 


unexpected amount of new light en the history 


| of the “Great Apostle.” The present author 


concentrates this new information with much 
skill. Paul is considered as a youth, scholar, 
persecutor, convert, fugitive, missionary, tray- 
eler, martyr, &e. The book is rich in instruc- 
tion and evangelical sentiment. 


Spicer.—An instructive little volume bearing 
the title of The Way to Heaven, from the pen 
of Rey. T. Spicer, A. M., has been sent us by 
Carlton & Phillips, New-York, It treats of the 
depravity and moral wretchedness of man, and 
the Scriptural mode of his recovery. The book 
is full of good counsels, and presents no small 
amount of close theological discussion. Mr. 
Spicer thinks clearly and soundly, and has a 
direct, explicit style which cannot fail to 
make his subjects distinct and pungent to all 
readers, 


Harp« r’s Gazetteer of the Wor/d has reached its 
ninth number. The next number concludes it. 
There is a minuteness and condensation about 
its articles which give it precedence of any 
other work of the kind which we have yet 
had in this country. So we judge, at least, 
from the few irregular numbers which have 


| reached us, 


The Mind of Jesus is the title of another little 
volume, from the pen of the author of “The 


| Footsteps of St. Paul.” It is a delineation of 


the moral character of our Lord—his meekness, 
patience, humility, benevolence, &c. The ab- 
stract consideration of these Christian traits 
would seem to be a trite task; but the author 
has drawn them as features in the portrait of 


| the God-man, and given them the vitality and 


interest of real life. There is an evangelical 
richness—a fragrant unction about the books 
of this writer, that cannot fail to make them 
precious to Christian minds. Carter & Bro- 
thers, New-Yorl:. 


Alice Cary.—A substantial duodecimo, con- 
taining the poems of Alice Cary, (‘‘ our own cor- 
respondent,’’) has been issued by Ticknor §- Fields, 
Boston,—a house that comes very near to the 
best London publishers in the mechanical neat- 
ness of its publications. This volume includes 
the old favorites of Miss Cary’s poems, with some 
very fine additions, one of which is the gem of 
the collection—a poem of more than seventy 
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pages most thoroughly elaborated in style, and 
replete with beautiful and subtle thought. 
We regret its publication at the fag-end of this 
book: however superior the book itself may be as 
a whole, the Maiden of Tlascala—a Romance of 
the Golden Age of Tezenco—should have been 
civen to the public by itself, in the choicest 
mechanical style, and with some of Darley’s 
gems of illustration. It would have done more 
for both the fame and funds of Miss Cary than 
The 


Atheneum and the Paris Debats have placed | 


this whole volume can ever do. London 


+ +. 


Witerary 


Dr. Robert Newton.—An English correspondent 
of the Philadelphia (Presbyterian) Christian Ob- 
server Says :— 


“We have announced to be published early in 1555 

a biography which will run a race with the recent life 
of William Jay for popularity—it is that of Dr. Robert 
Newton, the celebrated evangelist and orator, who for 
the space of fifty-three years fulfilled his course as an 
itinerant minister among the Wesleyan Methodists. 
For eloquence in Great Britain since the present cen- 
tury commenced, the following has been the order 
among divines:—Robert Hall, the Baptist, occupied 
the first place; Dr. Chalmers, the Presbyterian, the 
second; and Dr. Newton the third. The lives of Hall | 
and Chalmers have secured a permanent place in Brit- | 
ish literature ; and it will be the fault not of the sn/- 
; it of the Liegrapher, if Dr. Newton's do not 
a place equally commanding and enduring. The 
ipher selected is the Rev. Thomas Jackson, to 
whom we already owe the lives of John Goodwin and 
Richard Watson; but Dr. Newton has happily left 
behind him a eepious diary, which has been purchased 
for the use of Mr. Jackson. From the immense cir- 
cuit of his travels, Dr. Newton became personally 
known to myriads; to know him was to admire bim; 
and we may hence infer that the purchasers and read- 
ers of his memorials will be numbered by tens of thou- 
sands.” 

We notice that the Tract Society of the Meth- | 
odist Episcopal Church has already announced 
a cheap edition of this work, from the press of | 
Carlton & Phillips, of this city. Methodism 
has vastly more readers in this country than in 
England, and the name of Newton is a house- 
hold word among its families. The book will 
sell vastly. 

The Fort Bdward Institute, N. ) a has issued 
its Catalogue for the first term with a summary 
of five hundred and fourteen students, nearly 
two hundred of them ladies. It has twenty-one 
teachers, headed by Rey. Joseph E. King, one 
of the best of principals. This institution has 
displayed extraordinary spirit in its outset. 











* Eastford” is confidently affirmed to be writ- 
ten by George Lunt, Esq. The New-York 
Evangelist says that it is probably a transcript 
of real life; but who are designed to be hit by 
its forcible strokes, it is not known. 


Profesvor Stowe, writing to the Portland In- 
quirer to correct the mistake of that paper in 
attributing the authorship of Jda May to Mrs. 
“T am not at liberty to reveal 
the author; yet I can say thus much, that 
though this book was not written by the author 


Torrey, says: 


of Uncle Tom, yet both these works owe their | 


Alice Cary in the first rank of modern female 
writers. As she appears in every number of 
this Magazine, our readers are becoming famil- 
iar with her rare genius; no American woman 
sings more sweetly, (albeit too sadly,) no one 
narrates a better story. We intend to return 
to this volume again, and to transfer to our 
pages some of its riches; meanwhile we hope 
the book will precede us in many a refined and 
happy home, where native genius and genuine 
poetry can find a hearty welcome, in even these 
“ hard times.” 


Recory. 


maternity to the State of Maine.’’ The Boston 
Chronicle conjectures that the author of the 
work in question is Mrs. Mary Green Pike, of 
Calais, Maine, a lady, who has, for some time, 
been a contributor to the literary journals of 


Philadelphia. 


Carlton sy Phillips, New-York, have in press a 
Life of the late Bishop Hedding of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, by Rev. Dr. Clark. It can- 
not fail to possess great interest, and to be of 
much historical value to the Church. 


The same publishers are about to issue also 
a work from the pen of Rey. Bishop Baker, on 
the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
combining all the necessary rules of proceedings 
in public bodies, &c.,—a sort of administrative 
manual for Church officers and 
No man in the denomination is better fitted for 
such a task than Dr. Baker. 


Conferences. 


From the same house we expect soon another 
important volume—a dissertation the il- 
lustrations and confirmations of revealed truth, 
which are afforded by history and science. 
It is from the hand of Professor Haven, of Michi- 
gan University—one of the most polished intel- 
lects now in the Methodist Episco] al Church. 


on 


The University of Berlin, (standing very nearly 
at the head of the German Universities,) re- 
ports the following number of students for the 
present year, viz.: In the theological faculty 
216, (of whom 42 are foreigners;) in the med- 
ical faculty, 280, (of whom 44 are foreigners ;) 
in the law faculty 659, (of whom 113% are for- 
in the philosophical faculty 329, (of 
whom 108 are foreigners;) total (matriculated 
students) 1,484, (of whom 370 are foreigners.) 
There are, besides, 618 unmatriculated students, 
making the whole number attending lectures 
2,102. Of these about twenty-five are Ameri- 
cans, most of whom are matriculated as mem- 
bers of the philosophical department. 


eigners ; 


Dr. Sprague’s “ Visit to European Celebrities” 
has been issued by Gould & Lincoln. The same 
author's “ History of American Divines,”’ it 
expected, will be completed in about a year, and 


is 
will consist of five volumes. 


Victor Hugo, the celebrated French poet and 
republican, will, it is said, shortly pay a visit 
to the United States. 

















LITERARY RECORD. 


We like much the programme of studies and 
training presented in the last Catalogue of the 
Farmers’ Hall Academy, Goshen, N. Y. It at- 
taches much, but not too much, importance to 
physical education, The faculty is under the 
principalship of D. 8. Towie, A.M. The number 
of students reported is one hundred and thirty. 


G. H. Hollister, Esq., of Litchfield, Conn., has 
nearly ready for publication a history of that 
state, upon which he has been for some years 
engaged. Mr. Hollister was a graduate of the 
class of 1840 at Yale, was the class poet, and 
stood in the very front rank as a literary man. 


The (supposed) betrothal ring of Shakspeare 
and Ann Hathaway was sold at the auction of 
Mr. Crofton Croker’s curiosities in London, for 
$36 25. At the same sale copies of the first 
five editions of Wadlton’s * Angler” sold together 
for $147 5v. 

A Welsh correspondent of the Independent 
says :— 

“The people of Wales are well furnished with re- 
ligious literature in their own language. We have 
two original commentaries on the whole Bible, and an 
unabridged translation of the commentaries of Mat- 
thew Henry and Dr. Coke; two original commenta- 
ries on the New Testament and translations of the 
respective works of Gill, Guise, Adam Clarke, and 
Davidson; and your correspondent is now engaged 
translating Barnes's Notes. Four volumes are already 
published. We have also a large number of Biblieal 
and Theological Dietionaries, bodies of divinity, eccle- 











siastical histories, &e. An Encyclopedia is now in | 


course of publication, to be completed in twelve large 
volumes. It is also proper to mention that Uncle 
Tom's Cabin has tound four different, but very able 
translators in Wales.” 


The Catalozue of the Fort Plain Seminary, | 
N. Y., for the winter term, reports no less than | 


four hundred students, nearly two hundred of 
whom were ladies, Its course of instruction 
is thorough, and its faculty, under the princi- 
palship of Rey. J. E. Latimer, embraces some 
seventeen instructors. 


Wr. Lockhart’s books will be added to the 


library at Abbotsford. Mr. Lockhart, it is un- | 


derstood, has destroyed much of his extensive, 
and, it is easy to believe, valuable correspond- 


ence. His predecessor in the editorship of the 


Quarterly did the same. 


Mr, Prescott, it is said, has completed the 
great historical work on which he has been en- 


gaged for some years, “The History of the | 


Reign of Philip the Second.” It will make 
three volumes, the first of which is already 
stereotyped, and the whole are expected to be 
published in the spring. The materials have 
been drawn from the principal archives and 
private libraries of Europe, especially in Spain. 


The following historical works are about to 
make their appearance in England :—‘* A His- 
tory of England during the Reign of George 
IIL,” by William Massey, M. P.; “A History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death 
of Elizabeth,” by J. A. Froude, M. Rus late Fel- 
low Ex. College, Oxford; “A History ot Nor- 
mandy and of England,” by Sir Francis Ful- 
grave, Deputy Keeper of the Records; also, “ An 
luquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman 
History,” by George Cromwell Lewis, M. A., 
(editor of the Hdinburgh Review.) “ Hours with 
the Mystics,” is the title of a new work in- 
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tended as “ A Contribution to the History of 
Religious Opinion,” by Rev. Robert Alfred 


Vaughan, B. A., 2 volumes, 8vo. 


A rather novel literary project is just started 
in connexion with the two old English univer- 
sities. It is that of publishing a yearly volume 
of Essays, differing somewhat from, and yet 
somewhat resembling the literature of the 
quarterlies. The Oxford volume is announced 
under the title of ‘‘ Oxford Essays,” written by 
members of the University of Oxford. The 
Cambridge one is to follow, under a similar 
title. The prospectus states that these volumes 
‘will be devoted principally to the discussion 
of literary or scientific subjects.” It is ex- 
pected, notwithstanding, in some quarters, that 
the peculiarities rife at Oxford may give a tone 
to at least one of these works not in harmony 
with orthodox sentiment. 


The oldest book in the United States, it is 
said, is a manuscript Bible in the possession 
of Dr. Witherspoon, of Alabama, written over a 
thousand years ago! He describes it as fol- 
lows :— 

“The book is strongly bound in boards of the old 
English oak, and with thongs, by which the leaves are 
also well bound together. The leaves aro entirely 
made of parchment of a most superior quality, of fine- 
ness and smoothness little inferior to the best satin. 
The pages are all ruled with great accuracy, and writ- 
ten with great uniformity and beauty in the old Ger- 
man text hand, and divided off into chapters and 
verses. 

“The first chapter of every book in the Bible is 
written with a large capital of inimitable beauty, and 
splendidly illuminated with red, blue, and black ink, 
still in vivid colors; and no two of the capital letters 
in the book are precisely alike.” 

A work is about to issue from the Portland 
press which cannot fail to interest many read- 
ers. It will be entitled “Our Pastor, or Rem- 
iniscences of the Rev. Dr. Payson,” by a former 
member of his Church, whose long acquaintance 
with the subject of his work preéminently qual- 
ities him to supply what may yet be wanting 
to complete the personal and official portrait- 
ure of a great and good man. 


A German publisher—M. Perthes, of Gotha— 
who is bringing out a new edition of Pliny, an- 
nounces that one of the volumes will contain a 
fac-simile of a recently discovered palimpsest 
of the fourth century, entitled “C. Plini Se- 
cundi Nature Historiarum, lib. xi, xii, xiii, 
xiv, xv, fragmenta.” This palimpsest, it is 
said, “ fixes the title of the work of Pliny, and 
gives numerous variations, principally for names 
and figures; and it is of great literary interest, 
from the new words, the ancient forms of lan- 
guage, and the specimens of provincial Latinity 
which it contains.” 

Mr. Murray, of London, announces the fol- 
lowing important new works:— Vol. xii of 
Mr. Grote’s “ History of Greece,” completing the 
work; ‘A History of the Republic of Rome, 
from the Close of the Second Punic War to the 
Death of ®ylla,” by the Rev. H. G. Liddell ; a 
new English version of ‘The History of Her- 
odotus,” by the Rey. G. Rawlinson, assisted by 
Col. Rawlinson and Sir Gardner Wilkinson; 
vols. iv to vi of Dean Milman’s “ History of 
Latin Christianity and of the Popes ;” “ Kempe 
Viser: Songs about Giants and Heroes,” trans- 
lated from the Danish; and * Songs of Europe,” 
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by George Borrow, Esq.; and, by the same au- 
thor, a sequel to “ Lavengro,” entitled “ The 
Romany Rye;”’ “The Life of Dr. Thomas 
Young,’ the inventor of hieroglyphics, by the 
Dean of Ely; and the miscellaneous works of 
Dr. Young, by the Dean of Ely and John Leitch, 
[sq. Of contributions to Eastern Literature, 
Mr. Murray has in the press, “A Journey through 
Albama,” by Lord Broughton ; “ A Journey and 
Residence in the Crimea,” by H. Danby Sey- 
mour, M. P.; “A Bird's-eye View of India,” by 
Sir Erskine Perry, M. P.; “The Crimea and 
by Professor Koch; “ ‘Turkey and its 
5 by M. A. Ubicini; and “Sinai and 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 


Odessa,” 
Inhabitants,” 
Palestine,” by the Rev. 

The honor was reserved to an American to 
present the first complete work on the princi- 
ples of the law of nations in the English lan- 
book entitled “ Elements 
with a History of the 
by Henry 
from the 
Three 


cuage. This was the 
of International Law, 
Science,” first published in 1836, 
Wheaton, then resident minister 
United States to the court of Berlin. 
editions of this work have been published in 
this country, at Philadelphia, in 1836, 1844, 
and in 18463 one edition was printed in Lon- 
don in 1836; and two editions in the French 
language were published in Leipsic in 1848 
and 1852—the latter under Mr. Wheaton’s eye. 
We believe, also, that German and Swedish 
translations have been published. The French 

and 


is the language of European diplomacy, 
this work is an authority in the cabinets of 
Europe. The American work is nearly if not 


quite out of print, and many will be glad to 
learn that a new edition, edited by Hon. Wil- 
liam 1. Lawrence, of Rhode Island, and to be 
issued by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, 
is It will be accompanied by a 
memoir of the author. 


nearly ready, 


Bnylish Religious Papers—An English cor- 


of the Boston Congre gationalist 


respondent 
Bays :— 
is only one paper that 
patronage of the large 
try—the Watchman. 
it four thousand ; its chief editor is J. C. Ri 
its t and oftice editor is Mr 
his paper has rapidly advanced in pub slic 
it was intrusted to the editorial man- 
Although a thorough Eng- 
st Methodist, Mr. Rigg regards 
that is good in other ecommunions 
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din other lands; 
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is 


the denomination to which he belongs, in having 
shaken off all foolish prejudices against the religion 
and the people of your vast republic. Mr. Rigg has 


also done much for the Watch; 
t able pens to write 


nan by enlisting some 
The Rev. W. 


in its columns. 








TPhOst 
Arthur, author of the “Successful Merchant,” George 
Osborn, John Seott, d the editor's brother, J. H. 
Rigg, are some of the individuals engaged. 
“The Weslevan Times, projected by the Wesleyan 
ormers, still lives; but since the strange organ- 





ization of the Reformers themselves their paper has 





fallen off in its circulation. The first editor, Mr. Hlar- 
rison, in some mysterious way was compelled to leave 
the country; his successor, the Rev. W. L. Horton, 
abandoned his post after oecupying it only a few 
months, when the Reform Committee took the paper 
into their own hands, engaging the sub-editor of the 
Patriot, Mr. Ware, to write the leaders; and in this 
way the paper has been conducted to the pre sent time. 
It cannot, therefore, long survive the absence of a 
conmpetent editor, and the anarchy spreading among 





its own supporters. 
“Th re are three 
of England, ut so miserably stra 
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and State Gazette, and the English Churchman, have 
a losing circulation; while the Record, su sported by 
the Ev angelicals in the C hurch, bas a list of 3,500 sub- 
seribers. 

Errors of Campbell.—Thomas Campbell, the 
poet, is said to have rejected Miss Mitford’s 
papers when he was editor of the ‘ New 
Monthly Magazine.” They found a place in the 
“ Lady’s Monthly Magazine,’’ and were subse- 
quently brought together in a volume under the 

” 
‘“‘ Bar- 
almost 
sar- 


Chambers’s Hdinburgh Journal says of 
num’s Life,” that there something 
ludicrous in the pretence of morality Mr. 
num puts forth in the midst of his confessions, 
Self-convicted as a most extensive dealer in 
humbug, he claims to be regarded as a pattern 
of virtue and a saint, and seems to think his 
readers will believe him. ‘Those readers may 
well afford a smile at the credulity of a man 
who has played so unmercifully with the cre- 
dulity of others. But the book, in its general 
aspect, is anything but calculated to leave a 
pleasurable impression upon the mind. It is as 
much an evidence in its way of popular weak- 
ness and ignorance, as the records of the witch- 
superstitions of two centuries ago,—of weakness 
and ignorance too, not only among the humbler 
classes, but among those which, if not repre- 
senting the intelligence, may at least be sup- 
posed to represent the refinement of the age. 
Who can read, without something akin to a 
feeling of shame, of the manner in which a 
miserable dwarf was received in the halls of 
royalty, or of the eagerness with which the 

taste displayed by the highest per- 
sonage in the land was imitated by the whole 
world of fashion? Mr. Barnum has un- 
consciously read us a lesson which we ought to 
ponder on; but it is humiliating, although im- 
structive.” 


is 


eccentric 


A Good Suggestion.—Norton’s Literary Gazette 
says that a distinguished professor in one of our 
colleges, suggests the great want of a general 
catalogue of all the graduates of ald our colleges, 
either chronological or alphabetical, both. 
The attempts already made have been deficient 
and in another. 


or 


in one respect, superfluous 


They have not contained all the colleges; but 
the honorary degrees, which are of little conse- 
quence, have been given. We need some means 


of determining where our public men have been 
Who will undertake this work ? 


The last Annual Report of thé New-York 
Mercantile Library Association shows that the 
present number of members is 4,603; the total 
accessions for the year 1854 being 1,216, only 
411 having withdrawn during the same period. 
The expenditures for 1854 amounted to $10,214 
of which $2,074 17 was spent for books, 

S44 90 for pe riodicals, and $ 8381 22 for bind- 
ing, besides $212 from the Demilt legacy. 
The number of volumes added by donation 142, 
and by purchase 2,267; of which 90 are folios 
and quartos, 767 octavos, and 1,5 
No institution of the country has more spirit or 
more success, 


OY ¢ 
’ 


o2 duodecimos. 


Lord Brougham is at his country seat at Can- 
nes, the of France, preparing 
works for publication in some ten or twely 
umes, post Svo., by a Glasgow firm, 


his 


e vol- 
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Mecuanic improvements, in the fine arts, seem 
to be an aptitude of our own artists. Powers 
has made several very important ones, which 
facilitate much the manual drudgery of the 
artist’s work. Hart, another of our artists, now 
at Florence, has also hit upon something of 
value in the same line. A correspondent of an 
English Journal says “he has been engaged 
upon it for nine or ten years, and has only 
recently succeeded nm bringing it into its pres- 
ent working state. It aims at reducing labor, 
and at giving unerringly the outline of the 
figure. As it works on mathematical calcula- 
tions, its measurements of course must be in- 
fallible. Another great advantage of it is, that 
it enables the artist to fix his ideas on the in- 
stant,—an advantage which particularly affects 
drapery. Let it be ever so well arranged, on 
your cast it droops, a fold loses its fullness, and 
it is excessively dithicult to work out the original 
arrangement; whereas this instrument obtains 
such immediate and accurate measurements as 
not to be deviated from. ‘Once that I have 
made them,’ said Mr. Hart, ‘my man can work 
them out as well as myself; and I am free to 
pursue other objects.’ As the patents are not 
yet all completed, I am not at liberty to give a 
description of the instrument, which I saw, as 
well as some busts which had been worked by 
it. I may say generally, however, that it 
transfers from the life to clay, plaster, or any 
other substance, all human forms in their ma- 
thematical proportions and relations to one 
another with a dispatch and accuracy unat- 
tainable by the eye in harmony and expression. 
It will also transfer with mathematical precision 
all forms in sculpture already produced to 
marble or any other material, without in the 
slightest degree injuring them. In this respect 
it is to statuary what photography is to paint- 
ing. Among other objects, in its wide applica- 
tion, it will transfer draperies to the clay models 
from the figures before they become rigid.” 





any 


A Paris paper informs us that the library at- 
tached to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris com- 
prises upward of forty thousand volumes and 
ten thousand smaller publications on natural 
history, together with a vast number of manu- 
scripts on the same subject, some of them il- 
luminated. Among the manuscripts containing 
designs are those of the monk Plumier, on the 
plants of the West Indig Islands; those of 
Tournefort, on the plants of the Levant; those 
of the Spanish naturalist, Norona, on the plants 
and animals of Java and the Philippines; those 
of the Abbe Manesse and De Sonnerat, on 
European ornithology ; and those of Commerson, 
on the zoology and botany of the numerous 
countries he visited. The last-mentioned, which 
contain upward of one thousand two hundred 
designs, were frequently consulted by Lacépéde 
for his “ History of Fish and Reptiles,” and by 


Cuvier for his “Tableau du Regne Animal.” 
As to the illuminated manuscripts, a great 
many are of extraordinary yalue, and not a few 
really remarkable for the excellence of their 
execution and the freshness with which their 
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colors are preserved. There are likewise in the 
library some very singular Chinese manuscripts, 
representing fish, and a Chinese treatise on 
anatomy, with figures. 





Pompeiit.—A new work has appeared in France 
on Pompeii. It says the editices are generally 
small, but nothing is forgotten to render them 
convenient. The decoration is in so uniform a 
taste, that Mazois was at first inclined to think 
that it was the work of the same artists, directed 
by one and the same man. Marbles are found 
rarely, except in the temples and theaters ; the 
chief decorations being mural paintings, either 
mosaic or stucco arabesques. The most striking 
feature of the city is the profusion of ornamen- 
tal detail even in the meanest house. The 
walls are painted in fresco, black, red, yellow, 
blue, or green. The arabesques were painted 
on dry ground, and are not encaustic. Mosaic 
pavements were universal in this little city of 
artists and art-lovers. The simplest are white, 
with black borders; others are labyrinths of 
white and black cubes, and a few are richly 
colored. 

There is every reason to believe, says Norton's 
Gazette, that, at least, Benjamin Franklin will re- 
ceive the needless, yet just compliment, of a 
monumental statue. In January, 1854, a com- 
mittee of Bostonians was appointed to select a 
model and to report upon the subject, with a 
view to the immediate execution of the work. On 
the last anniversary of Franklin’s birth-day, the 
committee made a full and satisfactory report, 
stating that $15,600 had been collected, and a 
contract entered into with Richard J.Greenough, 
Esq., for the completion of the work, according 
to the following design: A granite base, with 
the full length figure of Franklin standing, 
with a cane in his right hand, and his hat under 
his left arm. On the base there will be four 
bass-reliefs representing different scenes in the 
life of Franklin. 

A telescopic comet has been announced as 
discovered at the Paris Observatory. At 17} 
hours on Sunday, the 14th of January, one was 
to the south-west of y in the con- 
As well as could be 


seen at 2} 
stellation of the Scorpion, 


| made out, from the state of the sky, its right 


| tion 


ascension was 225}°, and its austral declina- 
27 The comet was again seen on Thurs- 
day, the 18th. It has, it is stated, no tail. 


It is to M. Dien that the honor of its discovery 


| belongs. 


Value of the Willow.—The importance of the 
willow to man has been recognized from the 
earliest ages, and ropes and twigs were probably 
among the very first of human manufactures in 
countries where these trees abound. The Ro- 
mans used the twigs for binding their vines, 
and tying their reeds in bundles, and made all 
sorts of baskets of them. A crop of willows 
was considered so yaluable in the time of Cato, 
that he ranks the salictum or willow-field next 
in value to the vineyard and the garden. In 
France, the leaves, whether in a green or dried 
state, are considered the very best food for cows 
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and goats; and horses in some places are fed 
entirely upon them from the end of August till 
November. Horses so fed, it is stated, will 
travel twenty leagues a day without being 
fatigued. In the north of Sweden and Norway, 
as also in Lapland, the inner bark is kiln-dried 
ground, for the purpose of mixing with 
The bark of the 
The 


and 
oatmeal in time of scarcity. 
willow and the leaves are astringent. 
former is much used in tanning, 


Capacity of the great European edifices.—t. 
Peter’s at Rome will hold 54,000 persons; the 


Cathedral at Milan, 37,000; St. Paul’s, at Rome, 
32,000; St. Paul’s, at London, 25,000; St. 
Petronia, Bologna, 24,000; St. Sophia’s, Con- 


Cathedral at Florence, 
Antwerp, 24,000: St. 





stantinople, 25,000; 
24,000; Cathedral at 
John Lateran, 22,000; Notre Dame, 
21,000; Cathedral at Pisa, 13,000; 
phen’s, Vienna, 12,000; Cathedral at Vienna, 
Peter’s, Bologna, 11,400; St. Do- 


Paris, 


St. Ste- 


11,1003 St. 


minie’s, Bologna, 11,000; St. Mark’s, Venice, 
7,000, 


In 1851 Professors Peftenkofer and Ruland, 
of Bavaria, invented and patented a 
for the manufacture of illuminative gas from 
wood. that time the new gas has been 
introduced and brought into general use in the 
cities of Basle, Ulm, Darmstadt, Cobourg, 
Baireuth, Altenburg, and Heilbronn. Mr. Emil 
Breisach, chemist, of Bavaria, has recently 
introduced the process into the United States, 
and has demonstrated its utility and practica- 
bility by extensive and successful experiments 
at the gas works in Philadelphia, and also at 


process 


Since 


the Manhattan gas works in this city. The 
process is exceedingly simple, differing from 
the method employed in the manufacture of 


gas, only in the means used for the disin- 
tegration of he other properties 
of the vapor evolved fri By this 
process a single retort produces from eight to 


coal 
the gas from t 
m the wood, 
nine thousand cubic feet of gas per twenty-four 
hours, at an expenditure of no more fuel than 
1s require d for the same time in the produc tion 
of coal gas, while the product of the latter is 
only three thousand two hundred cubic feet. 
This new gas burns freely, with a clear, sharp, 
steady flame, brighter than coal gas, and pro- 


duces but little if any soot. Its smell resembles 


ether, or old and mellow cider, is by no means | 


unpleasant, and possesses not a particle of 
affinity to that of coal With gas from coal 
it readily assimilates, and is said to improve 
the light of the latter. 


r 
ous. 


A statue of Goethe has just been « 
Steinhauser, the sculptor, 
Rome, for the Grand Duchess 
Weimar. The figure is represented seated, the 
upper part of the body uncovered, the drapery 
having fallen do knees of the statue: 
Goethe holds 
in one hand a lyre, which rests on the knees; 
the othe r, laurel es dk 
The harmony of the fig consider- 
ably marred by the introduction of a diminutive 
full-length statue of Psyche, which is out of all 
proportion with the size of the principal tigure. 
The Psyche stands in front of the poet, ¢g 


ing the lyre, but with her back turned to him. 


who is now 
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rasp- 
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The group is partly taken from a drawing of 
Bettina von Arnheim, who executed it for the 
title-page of her ‘“ Letters;” but, like many 
other ideas of this brilliant but erratic genius, 
it is thoroughly unpractical. : 


took 


Illuminations. — Mr. Ruskin says :— 
“Great good might be done in our if we 
had one book well illuminated—he did not say 
the Bible, but some great book of poetry which 
might be from comparative 
brevity of being beautifully illuminated. He 
should like men to have large libraries, but he 
should also like to see them value and love 
their books more, and to f@el in the manufac- 
ture of a book what the people of the middle 
ages felt—that they were employed on a holy 
thing. He did not at what cost illu- 
minators might now be able to produce a finely 
illuminated page, but if they could give him 
some data on that subject he would try to 
bring it before the public. For his part he 
would infinitely rather have a finely illuminated 
book than he would have e. He would 
like to have a book of which every page was a 
picture. If the thing once became fashionable, 
it would go on as 2 matter of course. The re- 
sult would be that the eye would be disciplined. 
People did not know what a true Titian was. 
It was his perfect harmony of color for which 
his works were so famous; and by disciplining 
the eye with fine harmonies, all that would be 
felt a dead letter. He could 
not imagine a happier life than that of a per- 
son devoting himself to the art of which he had 
been talking, with some thing of the disposition 
of a monk of old. If people would cultivate it, 
a totally new impulse would be given to art in 
every direction, and probably to literature, for 
people would think it better to have a monu- 
ment in the shape of an illuminated book than 
in that of He thought a man en- 
gaged in writing a book would take more care 
in its composition, if he knew that it was after- 
ward to be beautifully illuminated, than if it 
was printed in the ordinary way, and scattered 
all the world, with all the com- 
mitted in it by printer’s devils.” 


age 
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It is stated that an enterprising German is 
about to secure a patent for his discovery of 
flax, or its equivalent, in fifteen different kinds 
of common The discovery is to be 
turned to in the manufacture of nu- 
merous articles of which flax is the principal, 
manufacture of paper, 
which is a matter of deep interest just now to 
the publishing world} the scarcity of rags being 
a great embarrassment to business. 


weeds, 


account 


but especially in the 


Last year the applications for patents num- 
bered 2,673, the caveats filed were 901, and 
the patents issued 958, The extent of the 
field and the variety of productions to which 
this species of skill is applied, are shown in thi 
number, nature and character of the produc- 
In the last ten years 18,440 applica- 
tions for patents have been made, 5,674 caveats 
have been filed, and 7,673 patents have been 
eranted, ‘These be said to inelude im- 
provements in branch and division of 
labor that human skill is applied to, or thai 
human necessities require. 


tions. 


may 
every 








